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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


"The response given to the second edition of this book has 





induced me to bring out a third edition. The book, it is clear, — | 


has proved a veritable boon to the student community and to those _ 


who are interested in its welfare. 


* 


‘The present edition represents a great improvement on the — 

previous one in more ways than one. The size of the book has been oS 

_enlarged, its contents revised and more than forty-eight new articles 
« added. At Gandhiji’s own suggestion an exhaustive index hasalso. = 
been given to facilitate reference to the subjects treated in the = 


es book. 







Some articles which were included in the last edition have, = 


however, been omitted as they have been reserved for more appro- 
_ priate use in other volumes of the Gandhi Series. 

The grouping of the articles has been done with an eye to se- 
. quence. But despite the care taken, it is possible that an article here 
_ and there may not have been assigned its proper place. The reader — 





may, in this respect also, be an improvement. _ 


"The book has been brought up-to-date and can claim to be more | 


or less comprehensive. Almost all speeches of Gandhiji addressed — 

- to students in Ceylon, as also afew speeches delivered to students — 

in England on the occasion of the Second Round Table Conference, 
have been included in this edition. His famous speech at the Benares 








is cordially invited to point out such errors so that the next edition 


- Hindu University in 1915 also finds a place besides two orthreemore 


e of that early ‘period. 0.5 





to Mabatma Gandhi for having given me permission to publish his 








matter, the ; 







liclibraties, 












_ writings and speeches in a series of volumes according to the subject 

! , the present volume being the first endeavour in this diree- 
tion. Itis my fervent hope and prayer that, with his blessings, I may 
succeed in presenting the public with the complete Gandhi Series, 999 

_ comprising all his important writings and utterances brought together 

under suitable heads and printed in a nice, attractive form. The 9 
_ Series should be a very valuable acquisition to both private and pub- 









PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION - 


“The second edition of this volume has been ‘ofidkinesily en- 
: “tained so as to make it more interesting and useful. As many as 
twenty-four new chapters have been added and the volume has 
been brought entirely up-to-date. The articles have been grouped 
systematically in order to facilitate the study and understanding Oo 
_ each subject in a compact, connected mannet. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything in regatd to the ieticdes 
and the views expounded therein. Gandhiji? s written word, no less 
than his spoken one, has a wonderful power and a magic of i its own. 
And, I feel sure, that Whoever ‘petuses these articles will not fail to 
come under its spell. es | 
May this collection ‘prove. an unfaillae: Pied, philosopher « an , 
guide to the students of india i in 1 particular and of other nations in, 
general! 


October 2, 1938 _ Ananp T. Hincorant 


Ganpur Jayanti eee : Joshi Villa, Nainital (U. P.) 


‘PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


ae "Students are the hope of the future: specially so, ‘the’ students 
: of a nation under foreign yoke. It is upon what they do when 


he they enter life that the social, political and economical well-being 


a 


of a country largely depends. May this little volume of Gandhiji’s 


inspiring writings and speeches help to remind them of their duty to” 
_ the Motherland, and awaken 4 in them the spirit of § selfless service and 
heroic sactifice fe 


oe ‘These articles ; ate taken. from the issued of Young ‘India ‘upto 
4928, At a few places local and other tefe pein which have t 
day no vital earns d on the subject, hz : t 

Ae hosierer.b . at seghie to see that Este omnis 
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_A STUDENT’S FOUR QUESTIONS - 
ee aR: a 
| SA te true = must t help the oe to eealise' its inner ‘self. 


- Any thing which is a hindrance to the ae of the sour is. a ER ke 
ee and a snare.’ | Bee ne : 







Among those whe eined Dilkbush, dutiog the a oa ee 


of penance and prayer, there was a young. student from — 
Shantiniketan, named Ramachandran. He is one of the 





pupils of Mr. Andrews and he had no difficulty in persuad- | es ie 


ing his teacher to permit him to stay at Delhi for some time. 
On the evening when Mr. Andrews left Delhi, he took 
Ramachandran upstairs and said to Gandhiji: er have not 
even introduced Ramachandran as yet to you. But he 
has been here all the while with us, helping us. He wants 












to ask. you some questions and 1 ‘shall be so glad if you _ 5 


could have a talk with him before he leaves to-morrow 
10°20" back to Shantiniketan.” The ‘to-morrow’ was a Senin 
silent. ‘Monday, and so Ramachandran stayed a day more; eo yo: 
On Tuesday morning he had to take his train for Calcutta, 
Exactly at half past five, after the morming prayer, he was 


summoned. He had set down his questions, —the doubts : 









and ificulties that tormented him. Yet he could ROE 
altogether trust himself at first to be able to ask all that eee 
whe. wanted - to. But. ultimately | he mustered sufficient ea 





| courage, and he found to 






his utter surprise thatina moment —s— 


Bapu’s gentle inquiries about him, his place and his studies, = 
had left no toom for. hesitation or nervousness. It is Bea 
impossible to teptoduce all the conversation that Rama- Lo 


ndhiji. I can but present the barest summaty, 
‘How is it,’. - proceeded - Ramachandran, ‘that — ‘many 
igent and eminent 2 men, , who love and. admire you, 










c nandran was privileged to have that morning — with es 








° THE st STUDENTS 


“hold. at. you a consciously. 6 or - heeonsciously have. pated ne 


oe out of the scheme of national fegenerition all considera- a 


~-tlons of Art 2? : 
Fam sorry, ‘replied Gandhi: ‘that in this matter 1 : 


have been generally misunderstood. \There are two aspects 

OF things, —the outward and the inward. It is purely a 

Eee eater of: emphasis with me. The outward has no mean- 

om Ree ar ing except. in so far as it helps the inward. All true “Art is 

thus the expression of the soul. The outward forms have _ 
poe so ralue only in 80 far as they are the expression of the inner 

loge _ opin Of than T pecs: ae 

oo Ramachandran — hesitatinely sug ogested: | ‘The great 
cen ge attists themselves have declared that Art is the translation — 

of the urge and unrest in the soul of the artist into words, ~ 
oo eolouts, shapes, tC ces : 


"Yes, said Gandh ij Art of that nature has the preatest 


eae possible appeal forme. But I know that many call them- — 
selves as attists, and ate recognised as such, and yee in 
their works there is absolutely ho ttace of. the soul's $ up- 
See ward utge and untest.’ | . 


“Have you any instance in and: > sae 
Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘take Oscar Wilde. ¥ can ea 


mee , ‘oe him as I was in England at the time that he was Peng. 
oF ema discussed and talked about.’ ns 


‘I have been told,’ put in Ramachandran, ‘that Oscar | 


ee Wilde was one of the ‘greatest setaty artists of modern | 
times. 


‘Yes, that is just my ‘trouble. | Wilde s saw 7 the highest 


ae Ag simply 3 in outwatd form and, therefore, succeeded in 


oy ee immorality. {All true Art must: help the soul | 
2 x eee ts inner self) In my own case, find that I can 
tire without external forms ir mM my soul's realisation. | 


nse with the roof, $0 that T: may r gaze ‘out. ‘upon 
_ eaven overhead that stretch i in an ee 





































| A. STUDENT'S FOUR QUESTIONS : ree 5 LEE he 


me ‘the panoramic scenes that open ¢ out BerOES: me, when toe 
look up to the sky above with all its shining stars : > This, 

however, does not mean that I refuse to accept the value of s 

3 productions of | ig generally accepted as such, but only — 

that I personally £ eel how inadequate these are compated 
-owith the. eternal eytibols of beauty in Nature; These“. " ne 
: productions of man’s Art have their value only so far : as | 
they help the soul onward towards self-realisation” © 
"But the artists claim to see and find Truth through ae ae 
outward Beauty,’ said Ramachandran. ‘Ts it possible to a 

see and find T ruth in that way Po. cs 
oe Deyould, reverse the order,’ Gandhiji amediately rok 
“gnewered.” *T-see and ‘find: Beauty jo. Truth: of through: 900 
2 Prath, : All Truths, not: merely true ideas, but truthful = 
faces, truthful pictures of songs are highly beautiful. — 
on People e generally fail to : see Beauty in Truth. ‘The ordinary 
_ man runs away from and becomes blind to the beauty in it. | 
s Naereves men begin to see Beauty in Truth, then true Art 





a "Ramachandran then asked: ‘But cannot Beauty be = 
3 : oe 
: separated from Truth, and Truth from Beauty ?’. | 
1 should want to know exactly what is Beauty,” 
Gandhi teplied. ‘If it is what people generally understand 
by that word, then they are wide apart. | ds a woman with 
oe features” necessarily beautiful? | 
oe AY oat “replied Ramachandran Githoue thinking. cg nh dyed OR 
: “UByen?. asked Bapu; continuing his question, | if she cop SUES EE 
a may be of an ugly character? | SR sg 
Ramachandran hesitated. Then he: said: | “But hee eg ee ane 
face in that case cannot be beautiful. It will always “he. 08) 
_ the index of the soul within. The true artist with ae Gn es 
- ppatus of perception will produce the right expression’. 
eco “Bue here you ate begging the whole question,’ ee 
: | Gandhiji teplied. “You now admit that metre ‘outward ee 
form may not make. a thing beautiful. To a true artist 
hat face is beautiful which, quite apatt from its exte- 
shines with the truth “within the soul. There is then, - 
#6 bald. no Beauty apart from Truth. Ont e other 





























































THE STUDENTS | 


Pes “end T ruth may “manifest itself in 1 fees which may not 
be outwardly beautiful at all. Socrates, we ate told, was 
the most truthful man of his time and yet his features are. 

said to have been the: ugliest j in Greece. To my mind he 
was beautiful, because all his life was a striving after Truth, 
and you may remember that his outward form did not. 
prevent Phidias from appreciating the beauty of Truth in 
him, though as an artist he was accustomed to see Boag. 
a oi outward forms also !? So : 
soe 2 lS But Baputi,’ said: Ricachandin ‘caperly, “the most. 
oe = Beauitifal things have often been created aoe men whose own : 
lives were not beautiful.’ 
“That,” said Gandhiji, ‘only means ‘that. Truth. and 
oe Uotruth often co-exist; good and evil are often found to- 
oo? gether. Tin an-artise also. not seldom the right perception 
of things and the wrong co-exist. Truly | > autiful ¢ crea- 
tions come when tight perception is at work. Tt these 
ee moments: ate rare in life, they are also rare in Art goes 
ee Se AND this set: ‘Ramachandran thinking hard. qe ©: y 
pee “teothful of good things can be beautiful, how can things | 
without a moral quality be beautiful ?’ he ‘said, half to him- 
self and half aloud. Then he asked the question: Ts there 
ae Truth, Bapuji, in things that ate neither moral nor immoral | 
in themselves? For instance, is there Truth in a sun-set 
of a crescent moon that shines amid the stats at night? 
‘Indeed,’ replied Gandhiji, ‘these beauties are truthful, 
‘inasmuch as ‘they make me think of the Creator at the back 
f them. How else could these be beautiful, but for the - 
‘tuth that is in the centte of creation? W Then I admire 
he wonder of a sun-set or the beauty of the moon, my. 
expan ds in worship of the Creator. | I try to see 
His mercie in all these « cteations. But even the 
ises would be mere | indrances, af they : 
Anything ‘which j isa 
delusion and a sates 










































of STUDENT’ S FOUR 8 QUESTIONS. Oe ee eat 5 ee 











ae Nour views on Arte, ‘and i understand ad accept ‘then, 
Would it not be w ell for you to set them down for the 
benefit of the younger | generation in order to guide them a 
| aright: 2 , : 
io eB att replied Gandhiji with a Saale T could never | ee 
dream of doing, for the simple reason that it would be ane 
.. impertinence on my part to hold. forth on Arte “Isami. ooo 0S: 
oo pot anc Art student, though these are my fundamental — 
convictions. I do not speak. or write about it, because I is 
am conscious of my own limitations. That consciousness => 
is .my only ‘strength. Whatever’ I might have been ables. 00 -): 
to do in my life has: proceeded more than anything else 
out of the realisation of my own limitations. “My functions 000 
are different from the artist’s and I should not gooutofmy 


/ own way to assume his posi ition.’ 










| i] 
MACHINERY 














er »-day machinery merely helps a fevie-¢ to tide on ‘the backs 
ee: millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy Pe. 
to save Jabour, but. reed, It is against this constitution of fei DEN noe 
hing gs that I am fig ghting with all my anught~ : eS 











oa} “Rattachandran now turned to the next question. : ‘Are : 
you against all machinery, Bapuji: pra es Bee Ne 
elo “How can I be,’ he answered, smiling at Ramachandran’ 'S OE es 
eo naive question, ‘when I know that even this body is Di Lee 
most delicate piece of machinery ?- The: spinning wheel’... 
itself is a machine. ‘What I object to is a-craze for. machi-. 0 
Mery, not machinery as such. The craze is for what they 
“eal ‘labour-saving’ machinery. ‘Men g0 on saving labour, = 
_, till thousands are without work and thrown on the open | CES Aes 
streets to die of starvation. [want to save time and labouty: 0 2 ee 
not for a fraction of mankind, but for all. Iwant the cone 2 
centration of wealth not in. the hands of a few, but i in the 5. 5 

all. ‘To-day eachinty merely helps a few totide! 

: . of millio 1S. | d it allis no: 


















































TO THE STUDENTS 
- the. philuthropy ¢ to. ‘save lebou but pied, Te is a: eainst : 
this constitution of things that I am fighting with al my 
: _ might’ | 
283 "Then ‘Bapuli, said. Ramachavidrén with eagerness, 
Jee ‘you ate fighting not against machinery as such, but. against 
. its: abuses which ate so much in evidence to- day. ae 
-.. ‘Fwould unhesitatingly say ‘yes’; but I wold add that : 
| scientific truths. and discoveries should first of all cease to : 
be the mere instruments of greed. ‘Then labourers will. 
not be over-worked and machinery instead of becoming a 
cuss 3 bindrance will be a help. Tam aiming, not at. eradication : 
ol hook all-machinery, but limitation. ~- ¥ 
Ramachandran said: ‘When logically argued out, ‘that . 
mS vould seem: to imply that all ‘complicated power-driven 
machinery should go.” ee ee 
ceo oo Tt miphe, have to 80, r aduitied: Gandhi iy ‘bu T must 
make one thing clear. The supreme consideration is man. 
‘The machine should not tend to make atrophied the limbs 
of men. For instance, I would make intelligent exceptions. 
Take the case of the Singer Sewing Machine. It is one 
of the few useful. things ever invented, and there is 
Ss ppance about the device itself. ‘Singer saw his wife labour 
ing over the tedious process of sewing and seaming with 
_ her own hands, and simply out of his love for her he “devis- 
oe ved the sewing: machine, in order to save her from unneces- 
“sary labour. “He, however, saved not only her labour but — 
also the labour of everyone who could peste a: ‘sewing: 
machine,’ cas ae 
hob Bes dn that case,’ * said Ranischandt an, ‘here would ‘ 
have to be a factory fot making these Singer. Sewing Ma-_ 
chines, 3, and it would have to contain power-driven macht 
“nel of ordinar ‘ge ee aus : _ 
Yes,’ said Bap 1, smiling ve ‘Rambuchandran’s 3 eager 
am. socia nough to say that such | 
ised or Stat misolled.. They 
: 1g und et the most attractive and — 
ot profit, but for the benefit of bu- 
of greed as the motive, Tei is : 


— 
























ideal condition not 












A . STUDENT’ 's FOUR QUESTIONS pies ~ - 7: ee 


ee i alteration in ‘the chriditions of labour that + auth This me 
; nad rush for wealth must cease, and the labourer must be 
~ assured, not only of a living wage, but a daily task that is 
not a mere drudgery. The machine will, under these 
_. conditions, be as much a help to. the man working 1p aS tO 
“the Stat te, or the man who owns it. The present mad rush — Suh eon 
will cease and the labourer will work (as I have said) eae 
under attractive and ideal conditions. This is but one of ed 
the exceptions. Thave in mind. The sewing machine had ee 
love at its back. The individual isthe onesupreme consi- 
_deration. The saving of labour of the individual should 
ol Bethe. object, and honest humanitarian considerations, Bot eres 
greed, the motive. Thus, for instance, I would welcome fay 
any day a machine to straighten crooked spindles. Not. 9 0) 
that blacksmiths will cease to make spindles; they will 
continue to provide the spindles; but when the spindle 
oe gets wrong, every spinner will have a machine of his own 
to get it straight. Therefore, replace greed by love and. 
ne everything will come right.’ 
"Ramachandran was evidently not. satisfied with this... 
He had understood Gandhiji to be against all machinery and — 
he had felt that this was right too. So he wanted to goto 
the root of the matter. But it was getting late and he had | 
oe many more questions to ask. ° “Don’t. mind losing:2 e006 2 
ee your train, “said Gandhiji, smiling. ‘lam prepared tO satisty Ae 
yous, ‘You nay ask any questions you like this moraine, eee ae 
5 and it won’t tire me now in the least.’ ES 6 
hess oe young: friend had by no means ‘exhausted his list a 
oy oft questions. | ~The assurance from Gandhijithathe would 
give him full liberty that morning put him entirely ‘at ease 2 
and. gathering courage once more he proceeded with thé so 
nent : SpeSHOR » which dealt with the institution of muaeege ee 











































TUDENTS 





| MARRIAGE | 





a “The a aim of £ husnan lite 4 is Moksha. Macclage is a a hindrance es 
(eg oe in the. attainment. of: this coe ae inasmuch as he . 
s ey, tightens the. Bonds: of flesh. Money ee re ne eer 


(se a ‘The. third question, said” ‘Ramachaidmn, that [ 
oe would: like to ask you is whether you are against ‘the insti- | “ ae a 
tution of marriage.’ | ie : : 
es SD shal have to answ et this question at some length, Ay ae 
OE suid Bapu. ‘The aim of human life is Mofsha. Asa. 
Hindu, TI believe that Moksha is freedom from birth, by — 
: ~ breaking the bonds of flesh, by becoming one with God. oe 
Now marriage is a hindrance in the attainment of this 
pha su reme object, inasmuch as it only tightens the bonds — 
of flesh. Celibacy is a great help, inasmuch as it enables a 
2 Sue to lead a life of full surrender to God. What is the 
object. generally understood of martiage, except a tepeti-- 
_tion of one’s own kind? And, why need you advocate 
marriage? It propagates itself. Tt requires: ‘no. “agency 
af promote | its growth. > ea 
ie “But must you, adv, ocate celibacy and preach it to one | 
ae and aL Pe ee oS 
figs Yes,” bead: Gandhi Ramachandran’ looked: pert oe) 
-plexed— then, you fear there will be an end of creation? 
No, The extreme logical result would be not extinction — 
oo of the human apecies, but t the ® transference, of it toa higher 
ape eee a ey 
“ ‘But may not an artist ofa , poet ota great g genius leave oe 
PAC) of his gents t to > poRteny, shronge t his « own a child 

























1 disciples than he cat 
es athe ts » disciples all hi gifts to 1 ian 
: crates down a Wal at nothing alse ¢ can de it. ve 
will be t < with the spirit; the progeny — 
OF: divine _Precteation. No; : 















play the most important part in marriage.’ 






A STUDENT'S FOUR QUESTIONS | a ag ORR, 


ee ys ou must leave’ mafriage to ‘take careof itself.’ Repetition i 
and not growth would be the result; for lust has come to — 


"Mr. Andrews,’ said Bemachioctaa, ‘does not like a oe 


_ your emphasis on celibacy.’ 





 ¥es, I know,’ said Gandhiji, “that is the legacy of ee 
Protestantism. ‘Protestantism | did many good things, eC 


" but one of its few evils was that it tidiculed celibacy.’ oF 
‘That,’ rejoined Ramachandran, ‘was because it had 
ae to o fight the - ee in which the clergy. of the age had 


' celibacy,’ said Bapu. ‘It is celibacy that has s kept Catho- 
cee licism green: upto the: present-day. oe 





IV 
SPINNING 


os “Every yard of foreign cloth brought into Tadia is one bit. oF pe" 
- OF bread snatched out of the ‘moaths of. the states poor” | 


“ Ramachandran’s last question — was about ‘Spinning 













“But all. that was not due to any inherent evil. of eae 


He Tea | Ramachandran assured Gandhiji at the out- 


ne e set, that he was q spinner, but had to. confess that he, with 





three friends at Shantiniketan, only began spinning after 


they” had heard of the Fast. He also affirmed that. he 









_ believed in universal spinning. But he could not under 





stand how the Congress could compel its members to = 





_thod. 





‘Ramachandran sat silent. 





you, has the Con steSs. any tight to say that its mem- 






no Spins: Persuasion, and not eompulsion,, should be the me- meus 






: ‘Ts see,” * said Gandhiji, ‘you go even farthest ae Me. eae 
A Andrews. ‘He would not have the Congtess to compel its oe 
o members; but he would fain become a member of a volun- EE Os 
tary spinning association, with rules about spinning. ‘You Us 
bj ject to any such association whatsoever.” nega a eee Ge a 








N ell. then,’ replied Gandhiji, enone! the argument, ee oy 






eal ca atin men 
Ta 


Lag a 


3 sae . 


a, il that be a testtiction of the 
"freedom of the eed 00." If the Congtess exercised 
that right of enjoining abstinence from drinking, there 
would be no objection. “Why? Because the evils of 
- drink are obvious. Well, , I say that in India to-day where 


2 ~ millions ate on the brink of. starvation and plunged in 


utter misery, it is perhaps a much worse evil to cape 
- foreign cloth. Think of the starving ‘millions. of C 

- When I went there I saw the famine-stricken. atk “ 
to a kind superintendent, who was in charge of an ‘ede 


trial home, I saw also their children, bright, healthy and 


_ menty, working away at their carpets, baskets, etc. t here 
was no spinning, because these other things wete much 
in vogue at the time. But on their faces there v vas the 
lustre of joyful work. — But when I came to the famine 

stricken, what did I ee? ‘They were merely skin and 
- bone, only waiting to die. They were, then, in that con- 


"Silos because they would under no circumstances: 


wotk. Even though you ‘had threatened to shoot them, 


if they refused to “work, I am sure they would have 


preferred to be shot, rather than do any honest work 
This aversion for work is a greater evil. than drink 
itself You can take some work out. of a d nkard 

. drunkard retains. something of a heart. He has in- 
‘telligence. These starved men, refusing to. work, “were” 
like mere animals. Now, how can we solve the problem — 


of getting ‘work out of people like this? I see no way. 


except that of universalising spinning. | Evety yard of © 
foreign cloth, brought into India, is ‘one bit of bread . 


of the mouths of t the eee Pe, 











A STUDENT s OUR QUESTIONS. ae. ar 





persuasion! | W That. can he better persuasion than ‘that | es 
every member of the Congress spins regularly a certain 


quantity of yarn every month? How would it be honest 
_ tor the Congress members to ask people: to spin, when . 
2 they do not spin themselves?” | 







a Ramachandran teplied with great earnestness: ‘Bat ee a 
: ‘how. can you exclude people, who do not spin, from the. < 
Congress? — They may be doing valuable service to. the ae 


nation in other ways!” 







“Why not?,’ asked Gandhiji ‘What is the feasun ee 


- for the property - franchise? - Why is it necessary for a man 
to pay four annas to be a member? . 
“comidered a necessary qualification? Would the el 
year old violinist prodigy of Italy have the franchige? 
John Stuart Mill, however clever he may have been when 
he was seven years old with his knowledge of Greek and 
"Latin, had no franchise at that age. Why were these 
- prodigies excluded? Some men will have ic be excluded 
_ under any franchise. No, to-day many will not accept. 
“my position, but I have faith that the day will come,—it }. 
may be after my death,—when men will Say ‘that after all 
. _ what Gandhi said was tight.” oe » 
ee Te wag” now seven”.0 ‘clack: and Ramachandran had 
“missed his train. But he had gained what was infinitely 
_ more ptecious. The next morning, before starting, he 
was fortunate. enough to get another talk, —this. time a 
- brief c one, nim. 
















but one that at last converted Ae 





min g ‘the previous day’ s conversation, 






Ce "Trath? a ‘peneated G 
is the first thing to. be sought for, and Beauty and Goods. s 























And why ee age . Oe aes 
. 








ui, ‘Truth is the main thing,” ad ‘Rou | | 







th are “Dot Separate aspects of the same 






andhiit: with | oteater | emphasis, hes 





then | be aeded unto PYG Jesus was, to my mind, _ ee 



































for Truth, that the grace of expression naturally came in: 
and yet neither Jesus nor Mahomed wrote on Art. “This 
is the: Truth and ‘Beauty T crave for, live for and would 
7 Rancehan | an reverted to hiss difficulties | as to. 
| Gandhis logical position with tegatd to. machinery. 
‘TE you make an exception of the Singer Sewing Machine _ 
and your spindle,’ ‘he said, ‘where would these exceptions : 
os ~ Gandhiji replied: ‘Just where they. cease to help. the 
dividual: and encroach upon his individuality. The 
machine should not be allowed to ctipple | the limbs of: 
rag? ee Or ee ee 
‘But I was not thinking just now. of the practical 
- side, Bapuji,’ said Ramachandran. ‘Ideally, would y you : 
not tule out ‘all machir ery? When you except the sewing 
~ machine, you will have to make exceptions of the bicycle, 
_ the ‘motor car, eter” EE ei fe a oe 
So Nie oT don’ t + caid Bapu, ‘because they do not s: 
any of the ptimary wants of man; for it is not the pr 
need of man to traverse distances with the rapidity of 
motor car. Ty. edie, on the contrary, happens to be 
an essential thing «in life—a primary need. Ideally, how- 
ever, I would rule out all. machinety, even as 1 would ‘ 
reject this very -body, which is not helpful to salvation, - 
and seek the absolute liberation of the soul. Fr mo. that — 
Laren view, I would reject all machinery. But.machines 
rem: n because, like the. body, they are nev table. 
self ast | 5 48: the purest” piece of me-. 
fi | it re a | hindrance to the = hele Ge 













































































te. “Show them Truth first, and they will see Beauty after- 
wards. Orissa haunts me in my waking hours and in 
my dreams. Whatever can be useful to those ‘starving 
millions is beautiful to my mind. Let us give to-day 
- first the vital things of life and all the graces and ornaments 
_ of life will follow. 000: Pind tegias OS Bas St ia Ube aa 
oo Here. the long conversation ended, and early the same 
“morning ‘Ramachandran started on his way back to Shan- 

_tiniketan tich with Bapu’s blessings, wondering how 

far the teaching of his Gurudev, Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 
would harmonise with that. which he had just heard and 
ee far there was a fundamental | difference. —Mahadev 

esat. 





ae 


: constrained — out. 
intellect, ‘and. the. ‘manner ors ‘imparting this. education has 
rendered us effeminate.” - Se ea cue 


Tar phy to a question put to him in a public meeting at 


: Cottack, whether English education was not a mixed evil inas- 


much as Lok. Tilak, Babu Ram Mohan Ray and he himself 
were products of English education, Gand Gear ner 


“This “isa: We sunt ; ih bein 
eople. — ee , t the battle 


iglish) ae het ‘unmiti ipate: d evil. I put aay 


. destroy that system. | T don’t. say that w 
fave got as yet any advantage from the system. The 


a es we have so far got, are in spite of the system, 
‘hot bec aise of the system. Supposing the English were 


India would have matched with other parts of 

cir dt. to be under Moghul 

“vould Jearn. English as a lans eet 

| The’ present system enslaves us, with 
dlowing a. * discrimination: use of English literature. 
friend had. cited ee case of Tilak, Rane Mohan and m 






















- on riug C ‘a . ist an Cn 
AN UNMITIGATED EVIL at 


‘used “with Chaitanya, Shankar, Rabe and 1 Nanak. aaa 
_ Mohan and Tilak were pigmies before these giants. What 
~ Shankar alone was able to do,‘the whole atmy of English- ee 
knowing men can’t do. I can multiply instances. was ee 
oe Guru Govind a product of English education? (0) eon oes 
nee Is there a single English- -knowing Indian who | is a eS 
Be ~ match for Nanak, the founder of a sect second to none if oo - 
_ point of valour and sacrifice? Has Ram Mohan produced 
a single martyr of the type of Dulip Singh? I highly re- 
were Tilak and Mohan. It is my conviction that if Ram 
- Mohan and Tilak had not received this education, but 
had their natural training, they would have done greater oe 
: things like Chaitanya. If that race has ever to be revived, — 
it is to be revived not by English education. I know what | 
‘treasures I have lost in not knowing Hindustani and 
-. Sanskrit. I ask you to consider and value the glamour 
of education at its true worth. English education has- 
- emasculated us, constrained our intellect, and the manner 
_ of imparting this education has rendered us efferninate. os 
We want to bask in the sunshine of freedom, but the =, > 
enslaving system emasculates our. nation. Pte-British ae 
_ period was not a period of slavery. We had some ‘sOrt pe 
of Swaraj under Moghul rule. In Akbar’ s time the bitth 00 oe 
of a Pratap was possible and in Aurangzeb’ ’s time a Shivaji eo 
could flourish. “Has 150 years of British rule produced eM hee 
any Pratap and Shivaji? | 6 ee 
You have got several Feudatch PNative Chie, every 
of whom bends the knee before the Political Agent 
d admits his slavery. When I find young men com- 
ng against Native Chiefs, my sympathy goes to them. _ 
ey are doubly oppressed. When the Native Chiefs do 
ascribe it to the British Conquerer not to the Chiefsy 
ate victims to the slave-owning system. SQ may 
| to you all is: “Fly from this monster’. Never ‘mind <0 
beg from door to door. Rather die begging than — 
n bondage. ode refuse to shed a single raft 
1 fetl his momer od ask them 1 1 to help. 
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Ala pr altel orien cites 
po ae ys see cron aim tov 


| They may use aeto~ | a 
ynsent. Realise your 
lia we infested with robbers. . 
hat can be nobler than to die 


Te is ss a satanic system. I have 


destroy the systeM™. 












































“OF all the superstitions that affect India, none is ‘sO ate 
as that a knowledge of the English language is necessary 
for imbibing ideas of liberty, and developing accuracy of 


_ thought.” feet AG os aE Ga 2 ae NE Pe a oe 











riend asks me to give my considered view on the | 
inglish education and explain my talk on the ~ 


3 I have not tread the report of the C & 
gladly respond to the friend’s wish, =” 
























talk. But I , 
__It is my considered opinion that English education 

in the manner it has been given has emasculated the Eng- LOE 
lish-educated Indian, it has put a severe strain upon the 
Indian. students’ nervous energy, and has made of us 
imitators. ‘The process of displacing the vernacular has 
been one of the saddest chapters in the British connection. 
Ram Mohan Roy would have been a greater reformer and 
nya: Tidak would have been @ greater ap 
“in “haglsh and. transmit ‘their thoughts l 
“Their: eae on their own people, | mai 
been greater if they had 
ut nnatural system. Pan 
















































aelish if ahey 


happened oe he: : 
A do believe thz 


: mh aneharised Wetain OF the Bible. 
aitanya, Kabir, Nanak, G 
ap ‘were greater th: 
















and Tilak on the masses is not so permanent or far-reach- 
_ ing as that of the others more fortunately born. Judged 
by the obstacles 7 hey had to surmount, they were giants; 
and both would have been greater in achieving results if 
they had not been handicapped by the system under 
h they teceived their training. I refuse to believe 
the Raja and the Lokmanya could not have thought 
thoughts they did without a knowledge of the English 
iouage, Of all the superstitions that affect India, none 
is so gteat as that a knowledge of the English language is 
_ necessary for imbibing ideas of liberty and eee 
- accutacy of thought. It should be remembered that there — 
has been ee one system of education before the country 
‘or the past fifty years, and i one medium of expres 
ance on the count ye Fe ve, Se 10 


is poorer ‘than fifty ty eats 


in t é sparena of 8 
is its most detec 
eftor, for t 

















































OE your horizon goes as. far as ‘Srinagar in the Notth ‘and ~ 
_ Cape Camorin in the South, Karachi in the West and Dibrugarh — 
in the Hast—as, indeed, it should—there is for you nothing — 


for it but to learn Hindi» ine 














ay congratulate those who have won th eit | 
a gaat certificates to-day. I hope they will keep up 
~ studies and go on adding to their Chowledge every day. 
‘hose who go to ordinary schools and colleges go there" oe 
for a career, read their books for examinations, and the = 
‘moment they leave theit examination-hall forget the books 
with what they have learnt from them. Naty ae 

cnowledge. But those x 
| a giot done s so f 






































are more for degrees than for 





or. crishna Radha. This practice is 
‘not be withadt its Soibaoc “Women used to be honoured - 
_and their work and worth were regarded as of special value. 
_ Let us continue the ttadition in letter and Spltit. oe 
- I shall take this occasion to give you a few obvious — 
- teasons why Hindi or Hindustani alone can be the catonak 
language. “So long as you live in Karnatak and do not” 
~ look out of it, a knowledge of Kannada is enough for: 
Jou. But a look at anyone of your villages is caough 
to show that your outlook and your horizon have widened, 
you no longer think in the terms of Karnatak, but in the 
terms of India. Events outside Karnatak interest lees 
bat the interest cannot obviously go very far y 
common medium of expression. . How i isa 
to establish and maintain | n Si 
ae ‘Pe? Some of . our people fee: held aad, perhaps 
_ hold that English can be this medium. ‘If it was ‘ 
_ tion. of a few thousands of our educated people, ] ne 
rtainly do. But I am sure none of you will | 
: ith that. You and I want millions of peop! le: 
Oo ‘establish inter-provincial contacts, afd they cannot 
obviously do so through English for generations to come, 
evet. There is no reason why they should all Jem 
lish, and it cettainly is no sute or substantial means 
winning a livelihood. Its value for this object v rill, 
ng, become less and less as more people come to 
ite _ Hindi-Hir oe offers no difficulty in 
ing as ‘English must. Study of it is never going to 


vA 


ctieg he ee oF ZE lish would do. It has 


moe 
cee so 





The USN OF HINDI 


‘that the translation adopted unaltered quite a. large umber 
of words which Lady Raman had used in her Hindi eet 
—words like prem, premi, sangha, sabha, adhyaksha, pada, 
ananta, bhakti, swagata, adbyakshatd, sammelan. All these — 

: words are common to finds and Kannada. Now, SUppos- 
ing some one was translating Lady Raman’s speech into 
English, could he have retained any of these words? | By 
‘no means. The E nglish equivalent of every one of these 

words would be new to the listeners. When, therefore, 
our Kannada friends say that Hindi is difficult for them, 
hey amuse me no less than they make me angry and — 
impatient. Iam sure it is a matter of a few hours’ careful © 

study for a month. I am 67 and have not many years 
before me, but I assure you ak when I listened to the — 
Kannada translation, I felt as though I should not take 
more than eight days to learn Kannada if I gave a few 
hours to it each day. With the exception of half a dozen 

- like the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastti and myself, all of you here — 
ate quite young. Have you not energy enough to devote © 
toa study of Hindi four hours each day for just one month? | 
Do you think it is too much to devote this time to culti- 

_ vate a contact with 200 millions of your own countrymen? — 
Now, suppose those of you who do not know English de- 

cided to learn English. Do you think any one of you 

“wor d be able to learn the language in a month by devot- 

1g for n0U its to it each day? By no means. The reason 

is sO. tidicalously easy is that all the lan lage 

1 the four South Jace 1, spoken by Hindus | 

tee number of Sanskrit worc Tt. 

that contact in the old days in Y the” 

id the North used to be maintained by means of | 

- Even. to-day the Sasfris in the South hold — 

discourses with the oo irik in the North through Sanskrit. 
oe ference in the various vernaculars is. mainly of” 

. In the North Indian languages, even the gra 


























- of Sanskrit, were equally different. But now even these 
- languages have adopted a very large number of Sanskrit | 
Se _ words, so much so that I have not found it difficult, when- 
ee | . ever I have gone South, to get a gist of what was being | 
ne said in all the four languages. or ee ee 
I come now to our ‘Mussalman. friends. ‘They know 
dhe vernaculars of their provinces as a matter of course 
and Urdu in addition. There is no difference whatsoever. 
between Hindi and Urdu or Hindustani. The grammar 
is common to both, it is only the script that makes the — 
- difference, and when one comes to think of it, one finds — 
that the three words Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu denote 
only. one language. If we were to refer to the lexicons — 
of these languages, wwe should find that most of the woxgls — 
ate the same. For, then ee barring he qu 
of script, which will adjust 
a we SOMES a ee is a ER pagel: Geral wre es 
coe Tey tt turn, , therefore, to where I ae Gf yout hoti- 
iN GOES as fat as Srinagar in the North and Cape C 3 
~ South, Karachi in the West and Dibrugag 
“6 , indeed, it should—there is for you not 
it. rie to learn ae _ English, I have shown to_ | 
“cannot be our lingua franca. I have no ‘prdudice 4 apaitiat : 
English, A knowledge of English is necessary for < few 
cholars, it is necessary for inter-national contacts and fo 
knowledge of the sciences pursued in the West. Bet 
am pained when an attempt is made to give English a_ 
ace it cannot take. That attempt, I have no doubt, is 
d to fail. Everything looks proper in its own place. 
scate of which I should. like to disabus 





































































































derived from Sanskrit should have Devnagari script, and 
I am sure that even the Dravidian languages could be easily 
learnt through the Devnagati script. I have tried to learn. 
Tamil and Telugu scripts, as also Kannada and Malayalam, 
for a few days, through their respective scripts. I tell 
you I was frightfully upset over having to learn four scripts 
when I could see that if the four languages had a common 
sctipt—Devnagari—I should learn, then, in no time. 
- What a terrible strain it is on those like me who are anxious: 
to learn the four languages! As between the speakers of 
the four South Indian vernaculars, does it need any argu- 
ment to show that Devnagari would be the most con-. 
venient script for the speaker of one to learn the other 
three? The question of Hindi as “ingua franca need not 
be mixed up with the question of the script, but I have 
referred to this simply in order to point out the difficulty 
of those who want to know all the Indian languages. 











































Dh a wast fe is doing violence to. ‘the manhood, and specially the 
ae ee ce ~ womanhood (im India, to encourage our boys and girls to eee! 

think that an entry into the best society is impossible awith= 00” 
out a knowledge of English. te ei a Bae ee 





| - Alongside of my suggestion about Hindustani has — 
“Been the advice that the students should, during the transi- 
tion period from inferiority to equality—from_ fan 
domination to Swarg, from helplessness to self-help— 
- sespend their study of English. If we wish to attain 
_ Swaraj, we roust do all that we are capable of doing for its 
_ aganeement, and we must do nothing that. wold: not : 
tually retard it. Now, addi 
our iosiedve of English cannot accelerate our p 
towards our goal and-it can conceivably end te” The 
latter ae is a teality in many cases, for there are. many 
i at we cannot acquire the spirit of freedom | 
of th sh words singing in our 
th ough our lips. ‘This is an infatua- 
it were e the ruth, Swerq7 would be as distant as 
_ English i isa language of internation 
meres it is s the L ; see of ciplomecy;, and it contains 
} ives us an introduction 




































































AG 


owledge of Eng ish. It is doing violence to t | 


ood, and specially the womanhood of India, to encourage 

ur boys and girls to think that an entry into the best so-— 
ciety is impossible without 2 knowledge of English. I 

is too humiliating a thought to be bearable. To get 

rid of the infatuation for English is one of the essentials 
























































E cannot tolerate the idea of parents writing to their child- se 
ue ren, or husbands writing to— se wives, not in their own 
a ae --vernaculars but 1 in English. oy ea ge 








ned : on English is ‘to-day studied because of its commercial 
: ands o-called political value. Our boys think, and rightly 
in the present circumstances, that without English | they 
cannot get Government service. Girls are taught Eng- 
= lish as a passport to martiage. _I] know several instances 
: St women aes to learn English sO. that they may a 
al Ne to fal to Snglis ipmnen 3 in oe I know husb: 







































ing 7 er-tongue. Hundreds 
lieve. that without a knowledge of Englis 
freedom for India lly. impossible. | 

has so eaten, into the soci ety that, in many cases, 
meaning of education is a knowledge of Englis 

- these are for me signs of our slavery and degrac 
It is unbearable ‘to me that. the vecnactasy. | sould a 
erushe a Sannot tolerate: 
the idea of satents “writing to. helt chi 
x titing to tl eit wives, not in their own wecoacaibize but i in 






























































much of English and ot er world-languages as they i ents 
| Th then expect them to give the benefits of their learning = 
to India and to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or a Tagore. ee, 
But I would not have a single Indian to forget, neglect or. ets 
be ashamed of his mother-tongue or to feel that he orshe. 72 
cannot think ot express the best thoughts in his orherown ae 
vernacular. Mine is not a religion of t ie! prison-house, 2 we: . 
It has room for the least among God’s creation. Bote ep es 
it is proof against insolence, pride of race, religion or ee 









































































|THE CURSE OF FOREIGN 





EDIUM 


| “Among the many evils of foreign rule this blightiag impos: 





tion of a foreign medium upon the youth of the country will 





be counted by History as one of the greatest? 


' 





~The spitited plea on behalf of the vernaculars as 
media of instruction of Nawab Masood Jung Bahadur 
- Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad’ State, tecentl 
_ delivered at the Karve University for Women. hase. 
eda teply in the Times of India from which a ft 
forme to answet: st 
ce “Whatever. 5 valuable and fruitful in their se eee s 2 f op e a 
Raja Ram Mohan ‘Roy down to Mahatma Gandhi, every one _ 
of the Indians who have achieved anything worth mentioning _ 
many direction was or is the fruit directly or indirectly of * 
Ae ‘Western education PR Ra ae a de ee ene 
n these extracts what is considered is not the val 
glish as the medium of higher instruction in In 
he importance of Western cultute toand on the p 


























the following extracts 


































































t is tesente Seeemineart 

AEESEDTEO 18) THE (eat : Kastern cul- 
the altar of the Western. Even if it could be prov- 

Western culture was superior to Eastern, it 






















































‘fall effect: ‘that the sa 1: Noseer einape ict have: oe 
~ produced | on them. Of myself, whilst I have freely oy jue! 
~ acknowledged my debt to Western culture, T can say that) 
whatever service I have been able to render to the nation tt” 
has been due entirely to the retention by me of Eastern ae 
_ culture to the extent it has been possible. I should have _ Se : 
- been thoroughly useless to the masses as an anglicised, 
 Getionalised being, knowing little of, caring Tess for 
and perhaps even. lespising their ways, habits, thoughts — ae . 
and aspirations. It is difficult to estimate the loss of ae ‘i aoe 
gy caused to the nation by her children being obli red to. 
resist the encroachments of a culture which, howéver 
| food in itself, was unsuited for them whilst they 

mbibed and. become rooted in their own. es 
Examine the question synthetically. Would Chait-. 
anya, Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas and a host of other reformers 
have done better if they had been attached from their 
~ childhood to the most efficiently managed English schools? 
Have the men, named by the writer of the article in ques- 
tion, done better than these great reformers? Would 
Devan have done better if he had become an M. A. of 
n Indian University? Where is among: the ay Oe 
_. ease-loving, Boglahepeating ‘Rajas and Maharajas 
es ‘brought up from their infancy under the . influence eae W 
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ite, one Who sould ‘pel 













here is ‘nothing to be 
as made them poteiges® 
taught them to prefer. 


ce of their ryots and their own souls 


























































fact that the only higher education, the only education 








worth the name, has been received by us through the 
English medi 











5 ium, there would be no need to prove such _ 
a self-evident. proposition that the youth of a nation to 
-- gemain a nation must receive all instruction, including 
the highest, in its own vernacular or vernaculars. Surely, 
it is a self-demonstrated proposition that the youth of a. 

‘pation cannot keep or establish a living contact with the 

- masses unless their knowledge is received and assimilated _ 
through a medium understood by the people. W ho can 





























calculate the immeasurable loss sustained by the nation — 
 ewing to thousands of its young men having been obliged - 
to waste years in mastering a foreign language and its 


- jdiom, of which in their daily life they have the least u 
. and in learning which they had to neglect thei Se 




























had to neglect 
n literature? There n 
than that a particular language can — 
pansion or of expressing absttuse or 
CEN Ct A language is an exact reflection of th 
haracter and growth of its speakers. ee 
A - Among the many evils of foreign rule, this | 
imposition of 
country will b 
s sapped. 


the lives of the pupils. It has estran 

















































a foreign medium upon the you 
























e counted by History as one of the greatest 
the energy of the nation, it has shortene 











: ee eae : = stranged them from the > 
“4 ae it has made education unnecessarily expensive. — 


_ If this process is still persisted in, it bids fair to tob the 
_ nation of its soul. The sooner, therefore, educated India — 
_ shakes itself free from the hypnotic spell of the foreign 






























INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT — 
“OR DISSIPATION? © 


“Man is neither mere intellect, nor the gross animal body, 
nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and harmonious 


_ combination of all the three is required for the making of © 
nan and constitutes the true economics of educa- 


During my tecent wanderings | in Travancore and 
M adras, I found that most of the students and ‘intellectuals’ 
who came into touch with me were an instance of intellec- 
tual dissipation rather than intellectual development. 
The fault lies in the modern system of education which 
encourages | this vicious tendency, misdirects the mind, 
and thereby hinders its development instead of helping it. 

y experiments in Segaon (now, Sevagram) have only 
rmed this impression. But they are as yet too in- 


ete to be cited as evidence. ‘The views on educa- 

hat 1am now going to set forth have been held by me 

from the time of the foundi: ig of the Phoenix Settle- 
| eee Hive 4 in he Te 4 | Ee | 


ads, fe eo rs, nose, 
leek ae of page y org child | 
est and quickest way of Weieae his 
less the development of the ming and 
goes hand in hand with a corresponding a a 
he ‘el, ‘the former alone would prove to t 
air. By spiritual training I mean 
pro net and all-round developr 
can take place only 1 hen 





he child. They constitute - an indivisible. 

whole. Accc ding to. this theory , therefore, it would be 
a gtoss fallacy to suppose that | they can be developed 
viecemeal or tadependently. of one another, 
‘The baneful effects of absence of proper co-ordina- 
tion and harmony among the various faculties of body, 
“ggled. and soul respectively are obvious. They ate ‘all 
around us; only we have lost perception of them owing 
to our present perverse associations. J ake the case of 
our village folk. From their mind and soul, ‘they have. 
sunk to the level of the beast. Life to them is a sorry 
bungle which they muddle through anyhow. On the 
other hand, what goes by the name of education in our 
schools. and colleges i in he cities to-day : is io tealit 
~ only intellectua: — if tual training is 
- looked ‘upon as so 


by means of an attit cial a 
payical culture wh uld be 
| words if alt was not 80 tragic. 
a eh emerges: Fons: his system can in 
physical endurance with an or | 
lightest physical exettion gives hi 
| exposure to the sun is s enough 9 caus 
ind, , what is more, all this is’ looked 
DON . “natural.’? As for: Ities of 1€ heart, 
they are simply allowed to run to seed or to gtow anyhow 
na elem une iis isci ined manner. — The. : result is ote | 





“INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ne 2 ee 33 


| tion foe BE tools that he would: be wielding: He oud ee cs 


not only. develop a fine, healthy body but also a sound, 
vigorous intellect that is not merely academic but is firmly rues 
rooted in and is tested from day to day by: experience, - 
His intellectual education would include a knowledge of — 
mathematics and the various sciences that are useful for 


an intelligent and efficient exercise of his avocation. If 
to this is added literature by way of recreation, it would 
- give him a perfect well-balanced, alround education: ine ee 


which the intellect, body and the spirit have all full play 


and develop together into a natural, harmonious whole, 
- Man is neither mere intellect, not the gross animal body, — Lee 


nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and harmonious — 
combination of all the three is required for the making of 


the whole man and constitutes the true economics of edu- 


cation. To say that this kind of education can only be — 

given after we have attained our independence would, 
fn afraid, be like putting the cart before the horse. The 
advent of independence would be incredibly hastened 
_ if we could educate millions of our people through an in- 
telligent exercise of their respective vocations like this, 
nd Seach them that they live ft or ¢ the ¢ common good of all. 





VICE TO STUDENTS 


_ “TE out rulers ate doing what in our opinion is wrong, and | 
df we feel it our duty to let them hear our voice even though 
it may. be considered sedition, I urge you to ‘speak sedition— 

at_yO our peril, you must be prepared to suffer the conse- 


. | © Coaiii delivered the following speech a at the S Yu | 
inte reply to ee Maaras Students’ address, the F A 
ieee 


alled | upon to give an opinion as 
| with kindness, love and 
would fave to say: it is Madras. (A pie). 
B have said so often, I believed it of Madtas. — 
it is no > wonder to me that you ate lavishing all these k 
h unparalleled generosity, and now the wo 
ident of the Servants of India. Society—under whi 
ociety I am going th ‘ough a period of Zobitioa has. 
‘fT may say so, capped itall. AmI vory of these tl lias , 
y answer from the innermost recesses of my heart is ; 


rehy of every adjective that you may Use, | da 
l cer e dedicated to prove worthy o 






































race eof r men 1 of whotn % we < have = only a a (picture in «thé gteat sol eee 
i Golden Age. I Te pictures. to usa land which shall embrace — : es ee 
in its possession the whole of the world, the whole of hu- 
-manity by the might or right not of physical power but 
_ of soul-power. Can we sing that hymn? I ask myself: 
“Can I, by any right, spring to my fOCE: when T listento oe S- 
_ that song: a T he poet no doubt gave us a picture for our 8, 
realisation, the. words of which simply remain prophetic, De ROR 
and it is for. you, the hope of India, to realise every word cot 
. at the poet has said in describing this Motherland of ours. 
O~ 





day I feel that these adjectives are very largely misplace oe 
ed in his. description of the Motherland, and it is for you. 
and for me to make good the claim that the g port has ade oe ei ES 
: vanced on behalf of his Motherland. © ne Ee ee 
~~. You, the students of Madras as nvell as ‘the sendeants yee 
all over India—are you receiving an education which will 
~ make you worthy to realise that ideal and which will draw — 
the best out of you, or is it an education which has become — : 
- afactory for making Government employees or clerks in. 
- commercial offices? Is the goal of the education that you 
are receiving that of mere employment, whether in the 
Government departments — or other departments? If 
that be the goal of your education, if that is the goal that: 9-0. 
you, have set. before yourselves, I feel and I fear that the ose 
- vision which the poet pictured for himself is far from 
_ being teal: ised. As you have heard me say perhaps, Of age 
you. have read, It am and I have been a determined oppo- as 
nent of m odern civil ization. I want you to turn youreyes 
to-day upon what is going on in Europe, and if you have = 
og : come to the conelusi yn that Europe is to-day groaning ider fo 
the heels of the modern civilization, then you and your. “o9.0- 
elders will have to think twice before you can emulate __ 
_ that civilization i in out Motherland. But I have been told: 
A wan. we help it; seeing that our rulers bring tl Bat 
lture to our Motherland.” Do not. make ahy mistake 
tatall.- Ido not t for ¢ one moment f believe that it is 
































‘e before us, I 7 | 

selves to bee On reject + that caltaze ethbae trae 
to te ject the rulers themselves. (Ap lause). ‘I have said 
on many a_ olatform that the British race is with us. Ey 
- decline to go into the reasons why that race is with us, 
- but I do believe that it is possible for India, if she would - 
but live up to the traditions of the sages 0 of whom you have. 
eard from our. worthy President, to transmit a message 
through this great race, a message not of physical might but 
a message of love. ‘And, then, it will be your privilege to 
 eonguer the conquerors not byshedding blood but by sheer 
- force of spiritual predominance. When I consider what is. 
— going on to-day in India, I think it is necessary for us to say 
- what our opinion is in connection with the political assas- 
sinations and oe dacoities. I feel . ate purel 


ive one econ « of ue! . - kind ¢ 
as S22 sass ve ee will give you anothe: : 
stantial : _ Terrorise yourself; search 


bra ‘ail . an | 1 ae upon yout ibetty, but 
“not by sh 1edd ng the binod uf the tyrant. This ed hes nat 


is taught | by our teligion. Our ‘religion | is based 
eemse,. which in its active form is nothing but love, love 

“not co to your neighbours, not only to yout friends, but 
1ose who may be your enemies, 


One mond mote in connection wa be same. thing ing , 







































~ ADVICE 70 STUDENTS ee 57 ne Se 


a atl. snysell with fhe British Coccemiene cue Lo. | 
a belies that it is possible for me to claim equal partnership ae 
_ with every subject of the British Empire. I to-day claim _ 
_ that equal partnership. Ido not belong to a subject race. _ 
- Ido not call myself a member of a subject race. be (here 
‘ig this: thing: It is not for the British Governors to give ss 
~ you: it is for you to take the thing. IwantandIcantake = 
~ the thing. That I want only by discharging my obligations, = 
Max Muller has told us—we need not go-to: Max Muller. 0002s 
toe interpret. our own. seligion—but he says, our religion oS) 5 
consists of four letters “D-u-t-y’, and not in the five letters | 
o MR ph”. And, if you believe. that all:that we ‘want 
can be got from bette discharge of our duty, then think = 
always of your duty and fighting along those lines; you 
will have no fear of any man, you will fear only God. | 
- That is the message that my mastet—if I may say so, your 
master too—Mr. Gok hale has given to us. What is that 
~ message, then? It is in the constitution of the Servants 
of India Society and that is the message by which I wish 
to be guided in my life. The message is to spiritualise 
the political life and the political institutions of the country. 
We must immediately set about realising its practice. The 
students cannot be away from politics. Politics is as _ 
~ essential to them as religion. | Politics cannot be divorced — Se ES 
from teligion. My views may not be acceptable toyou, Toe 
know. All the same, I can only give you what isstirring 
Gi me to. my very depths. ‘On the authority of my experiences 0 8 
in South Africa, I claim that your countrymen who had 
not that modern culture but who had that strength of the 20 
_ -Rishis of old, who have inherited the tapascharya performed Be 
by the Rishis, without: having known a single word of 
literature and without knowing anything whatso- 
ever of the. present modern culture, they are able to wise 
ers t ne full height. | And, what has been possible for the — 
- uneducated and ‘illiterate countrymen of ours in. South 
s ten times j purine for you. and for. me ‘to-day in 
ae ad of | Outs. IV at be your ‘privile | 








































HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH 


“Whenever T heat of a great palace tisiig in any great city 
of India, be it in British India or be it in India which is ruled 
‘by our great Chiefs, I become jealous at once and I say: ‘Oh, 
it is the money. that has” come from the -agriculturists.’ | ‘ 
| be following is the full tect of Gandhiji’ § pee delivered 
on n the occasion of the opening of the | Hy 


to tenc et my humbl, ap y for the lon: 
lace b eto, ee able to Teach this place. 
the apology when I tell you that 
f é he delay, nor is any human oe 
i it, : “a taapiie) The fact is that I am L 
on show and my keepers i in their. over-kind: anes 
always manage to neglect a necessary chapter in this lif fe 
ed that is pure accident. In this case, they did not £0- 
ee e for the series of accidents: that ha pened to us—to 
me, keepers, and my carriers. Hence this delay, 
Friends, under the influence of the matchless eloquence © 
~ of the lady (Mis. Besant) who has just sat down, pray, 
not believe that our University has become : a inishe Dp 
duct and t that a the young men who ate to come to th 
University th as yet to tise and come into existence, 
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|  foeseape ‘that India, I hope, wail: one ae deliver to ee world: 
OME. myself have been “fed up” with speeches and lectures, 
a except the lectures that have been delivered here during = 
the last two days from this category, because they were 
actesaaty -ButI do venture to suggest toyouthatwehave = 
now reached almost the end of our resources in speech- 
| making, and it is not. enough | that our-ears are feasteds <0 s 
- es our eyes are feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts Soe eee 
have: got to be touched ‘and. that our hands and feet-have: 080023. 
got to be moved. We have been told during the Taste 
two days how necessary it is, if we are to retain our hold st” 
_ upon the simplicity of Indian ‘character, thatourhandsand 
feet should move in unison with our hearts. But this. is Pa ran 
only by way of preface. EE es 
“I wanted to say it is a matter of deep hatailiation: and eee 
shame for us that I am compelled this evening, under 
_ the shadow of this great college in this sacred city, to _ 
euaeens my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
me. I know that if I was appointed an examiner to 
| ecumine all those who have been attending during these _ 
two days this series of lectures, most of those who might == 
ye examined upon these lectures would fail. And why?) 2 
Because they have not been touched. Iwas present atthe 
sessions of the great Congress in the month of December. ts 
There was a much vaster audience, and will you believe is 
~ me when I tell you that the only speeches that touched that = 
- huge audience in Bombay were the speeches that wete 
oe delivered in Hindustani? In Bombay, mind you, notin 
 Benares where everybody. speaks H ndi. But between 
the vernaculars of the Bombay Presidency : onthe onehand, 
and Hindi on the other, no such great dividing line exists. 
a as. there does between English ah the sister languages of 
«Indi a; and the ¢ ongress audience was better able to follow — 
- the speakers in Hindi. I am hoping that this University _ 
vill se to it that the youths who come to it will recei 

























we 
hrough the medium of their vernacul ra. 

e reflection of ourselves, and i 7 tell 
ners atc. too 2 Pepe ta: » 








‘TO THE STUDENTS 


foe, ‘then I say that the sooner we ate wiped out of - 
existence the better for us. Is thete a man who dreams 
- that. English can ever become the national language of © 
India? (Cries of ‘Never’). Why this handicap on the 
nation : ? Just consider for one moment what an unequal | 
“tace our lads have to run with every English lad. [had the © 
- privilege of a close conversation with some Poona protes 
‘sors. They assuted me that every Indian youth, because 
he reached his knowledge through the English. language, = 
lost -at least six precious years of life. Multiply that ae 
the number of students tutned out by our schools and col- 
- deges and find out for. yourselves how many thousand — 
years have been lost to the nation. The charge against — 
us is, that we have no initiative. How can we have any 
oi we are to devote the precious years of our life to the - 
mastety of a foreign tongue? We fail in this attemy ts 
also. Was it possible for any speaker yesterday and to-day 
_to impress his audience as was possible for Mr. Higgin- — 
be me It was not the fault of the previous speakers — 
that they could not engage the audience. They had more 
than substance enough fot us in their addresses. But. 
_ their addresses could, not go home to us. I have hea 

r all it is -English-educated. India whi 
id: ding god which j is doing all the thing for the nation. 
he would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only 
education we receive is English education. — Surely, : WES 
must show something for it. But suppose that v 
_ been receiving, during thepast fifty yeats, education through 
uf vernaculars, what should we have to-day? We should 
to-day a free iad, we should have out educated r 

foreigners in their own land | 

bok the nation; hey would 




































eos Let us. now'ty 





ae “now turn to another: subjects. "ec 
‘The Congress has passed a resolution about self- — 
government, and I have no doubt that the All India Con- 
gress Committee and the Moslem League will do their duty 
_. and come forward with some tangible suggestions. Buti, 
_ for one, must frankly confess that 1am notso muchin- 
"terested in what they will be able to produce, as Tam 
interested in anything that the student world is going to 
produce or the masses are going to produce. No paper 
contribution will ever give us self-government. No |. 
amount of speeches will ever make us fit for self-govern- 
ment. It is only our conduct that will fit us forit.. (4dp- 
. plause), And how ate we trying to govern ourselves? 
_ I want to think audibly this evening. Ido not wantto 
- make a speech, and if you find me this evening speaking 
- without reserve, pray, consider that you are only sharing 
the thoughts of a man who allows himself to think 
audibly, and if you think that Iseem to transgress the 
limits that courtesy imposes upon me, pardon me for | 
the liberty I may be taking. I visited the Viswanath 
Temple last evening, and as I was walking through those 
lanes, these were the thoughts that touched me. If 
a stranger dtopped from above on to this great. 
Temple and he had to consider what we as Hindus — 
- wete, would he not be justified in condemning us? [Is 
not this great Temple a reflection of our own character? 
. I speak feelingly as a Hindu. Is it right that the lanes of 
our sacred Temple should be as dirty as they are? The _ 
houses round about are built anyhow. The lanes are tor- 
-tuous and narrow. If even our temples are not models _ 
of toominess and cleanliness, what can out self-govern- 
ment be? Shall our temples be abodes of holiness, cleanli- 
“ness and peace as soon as the English have retired from In- 
aia Genet OF their own pleasure or by compulsion, bagand 
[ entirely agree with the President of the Congre 








































































do the necessaty plod 3 ng. In evety city there ate two 
a divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. The ci 
ee _ mostly is a stinking den. 

. a. tot life. But if we want city | fe, we cannot teproduce _ 
the easy going hamlet life. It is not comforting to 
_ think that people walk about the streets of Indian Bombay 

- under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the storeyed alld: 
bp spitting upon them. I do a great deal of tailway 
travelling. I observe the difficulty of third class ‘passen- 
- gers. 














‘But we ate a people unused 
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‘But the Railway Administration is by no means. 
to blame for all their hard lot. ‘We do not know the | 
-dlentay laws of cleanliness. We spit anywhere on 
the carriage floor, irrespective of the thought that it is. 


~ often used as sleeping space. We do not trouble ourselves — 
a f0. bow, a use it; t © coral is ees tibable 




























s fortu: Among them > 
the st eadese world also. ‘Souctiines: they be-_ 
ae They . can speak English and they have 
Norfolk. jackets and, therefore, claim the right to 
ne their way in and command seating accommodation. 
- [have turned the search-light all over, and as you have given 
- me the tivilege of spr aking to you, I am laying - ay Beare: 
bare. Sutely, we must set these things right in our pro- 
gress towatds self-government. I now introduce : 
to another scene. His Highness the Mahatajah, who sre: 
sided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke about’ the 
poverty of India. Other speakers laid ‘great sttess upon 
‘But what did we. witness in the great. pandal i in whic AH: 
ee ce ey Dis th peices by the Viceroy. 
ow, 
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desire of the King-Empetor ot Lord Hardinge that, dos 
-otder to show the truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, | 
it is necessary for us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and 
to appear bedecked from top to toe. I would undertake, 
at the peril of my life, to bring to you 2 message from King 
George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. Sir, 
whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great: city 
of India, be it in British India or be it in India which is 
ruled. ‘by. our great Chiefs, I become jealous at once and 


I say: ‘Oh, it is the money that has come from the : 


agriculturists’. . Over 75 per cent of the population are 
agriculturists, and Mr. Higginbotham told us last night 
in his own. felicitous language that they are the men 
who grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But 
‘there cannot be much spirit of self-government about us 

if we take away or allow others to take away from them 
almost the whole of the results of their Liscr Our 
salvation can only come.through the farmer. Neither the 
lawyets, nor the doctors, nor the tich landlords ate going 

to secure it. oe | 

Now, last but not the least, it is tay bounden duty to 
refer to what agitated our minds during these two or three 
days. All of us have had many anxious moments while 
the” Viceroy was going through the stteets of Benares. 
There were detectives stationed in many places. We 
were e horned: We asked ourselves: | “Why this distrust? 
| _Hardinge should die than 
! iving “death? But 2 representative of a mighty 
seven may not. He might find it necessary even to 

ve a living death. But why was it necessary to impose 
nese detectives on us? We may foam, we may fret, 
e may resent, but let us not forget t that India of today in 
‘impatience has produced an army of anarchists. I 
mele am an anarchist, but of another type. But there 
of anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to 
is cl SS, Td would say to them that their anarchis 





‘ne ‘Vicetoys, not 
- the “iefectires,. not hana George, ey hoaous the anat- 
chist for his love of the country. I honour him for his 
"bravery in: being willing to die for his country; but I ask 
ot | ing honourable? Is the dagger of an assassin’ 
a fit ‘precursor of an honourable death?’ Ideny it. There 
_-wattant for such methods in any scriptures. If I 
“found it necessary for the salvation of India that the Eng- 
| retire, that they should be driven out, I would } 
“not t hedliate to. declare that they would have to go, and 
_ Thope I would be prepared to die in defence of that belief. 
‘That would, in my opinion, be an honourable death. The 
bomb-thrower. creates secret plots, is afraid to come out 
into the open, and when caught pays Be ver. of mi 
directed zeal. I have been told: “Had we not 


“Bengal when Mr. Lyon presided at _ 
kk what I am saying is necessary. If 


( Turning to the | 


ttainly stop. (C f “Go on’) (The Chairn 
plain : our object Pag n. explaining my object. I_ 
ly —(Anots er inher spin. - My friends, please e 
do this interruption. If Mrs. Besant this even-- 
ie sipuese ‘that I should stop, she does so because she © 
oves India so well, and she considers that I am erring | 
a ng audibly | efore you, young men. But even 
: at I want to purge Ind 1 of the 










































HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH os ae = ASS . 


- know. that there is ‘gothine ‘that the. spidene are not ais ee 
cussing. ‘There is nothing that the students do notknow. st” 
<2 ath, therefore, turning the search-light towards ourselves. =” 
- T hold the name of my country so dear to me that Iex- ae 
; change these thoughts with you, and submit to you that = 
there is no reason for anarchism in India. Letus frankly ss 
and openly say whatever we want to say to ourrulersand 
face the consequences, if what we have to say does not ts 
please them. But letus notabuse. Iwastalking the other 
- day to a. member of the much-abused Civil bervices Tosco e8 
have not very. much in common with the members ofthat 0 
Service, but I could not hel eo the manner in which | Pe 
he was speaking to me. He said: “Mr. Gandhi, do You 
_ for one moment suppose that all we, Civil, Servants, ALE oS oes 
a bad lot, that we want to oppress the people whom” 
: we have come to govern?’ ‘No’, I said. “Then, if you 
get an opportunity put in a word for the much-abused ee ds 
- Civil Service?’ And, 1am here to putin that word. Yes; 
many members of the Indian Civil Service ate most deci- 
_ dedly over-beating; they are tyrannical, at times thought- 
less. Many other adjectives may be used. I grant all — 
these things and I grant also that, after having lived at oe es 
- India foracertain number of years, some of them become ss” 
somewhat degraded. But what does that signify? They = 
 Wwere: gentlemen before they came here, and if they have > 
7 lost some of the moral fibre, it is a teflection upon out- 
selves. (Cries of * No”). Just think out for yourselves, aes 
ee man who was good yesterday has be bad after 
having come in contact with me, is he responsible that he 
has deteriorated or am IP The atmosphere of sycophane ‘oe 
and falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India 
 demoralises them, as it would many of us. It is well to 
take the blame sometimes. If we are. to. receive self- 
ces government. we shall have to take it... We shall never ber: 
rantec self-government. Look at the history of the | 
it sh | Empire and the British nation; ‘freedom OV: op io 



































movement on the. 
bere abruj iy). 


































(AT THE GURU KUL A 


Sipe my ‘humble’ opinion, darlessness is “the Beer: thing indiss Ed Sak 
-pensable before we could achieve anything permanent and 

real. This: quality is unattainable without religious cons- 
: ciousness. Let us fear God and we shall cease to feat man.” an 


= The following is + taken from Conair r speech ab the a. Whee 
- Annivesiy of the Guruksla: | | ca. 


: Throughout my “travels I have ‘Been: daked about the Paeae 

: sedate need of India. And, perhaps, I would not do | | 
better than repeat this afternoon the answer I have e given 
elsewhere. In general terms, a proper teligious spirit is 
the greatest and most immediate need. But I know that 
this is too general an answer to satisfy anybody. And, 
it is an answer true for alltime. What, therefore, I desire 
| to say is, that owing to the religious spirit being ‘dormant 2 
in us, we ate living in a state of perpetual fear. We fear 
the temporal as well as the spiritual authority. We dare 
"not speak out our minds before our priests and out Pandits. 
We stand in awe of the temporal power. I am sure that | 
_ in so doing we do a disservice to them and us. Neither 
the spiritual teachers nor our political govetnors could 
- possibly desire that we should hide the truth from them. aes 
Lord - Waliagioe. speaking to a Bombay audience, has 
been say ently that he had observed that we ‘hesitated a) 
ta: say ‘ h yhen we really meant it and advised his _ 
audience to cultivate ; a fearless spirit. Of course, fearless- 
| as should never mean want of due respect or regard for 
_ the telings: of others. In my humble opinion, fearle 
the first — eee before we could ac 
anet if aod. cree This qualit una 






































within us which witnesses everything : 

_and which protects us and guides us along” 

the true ath : it ie clear that we shall cease to have any 
other fear on the face of the eatth save the fear of God. 
ey to the Governor of governors supersedes all other 

loyal y and gives an intelligent basis to the latter. 

"And, when we have sufficiently cultivated this spirit 

of fearlessness, we shall see that there i em no salvation for 
be 

- conveniently put of. "Suvadesks for me has : a : desper mean- 
ing. I would like us to apply it in our religious, political 
and economic life. It is not, therefore, merely confined 

to wearing on occasion a J wadeshi cloth. _ That we have. 
to do for all time, not out of a spirit of jea lousy of revenge, 


but because it is a duty we owe to out dear countty. We 


te iopeiam cat Ss Surely rs bbe we ee cae eas has some 
_ corres’ pons i with our environment. In elegance and 
tastefuln sts immeasurably supetior to the trouse: 


id k An Indian, weating a shirt. flowing over 

is. pyjamas wi & waist-coat on it without. a necktie 
1 its flaps” hanging | oose behind, is not a very grace 

f tacle. Swadeshi in | religion teaches one to measure 

he glorious past and ‘re-enact it in the present generation. 
he pandem nium that is going on in Europe shows that. 


Fiano 


nodérm ci ilization rep resents forces of evil and darkness, | 
hereas the ancient, Ze. Indian civilization, represents in 
S essence the divine fore, : chiefly spirit ceralieation ds 





“AT THE CURIA. . 


wants is indispensable for a tight lifes that without it a 
knowledge of the divine element is an impossibility. ‘Our 
civilization tells us with daring certainty that a- toper and 
perfect cultivation of the quality of ahimsa which, in its 
active form means purest love and pity, brings the whole : 
world to our feet. The author of this discovery gives a 
wealth | of illustration which carries conviction’ with it. 
Examine its result in the political life. There is no 
pitr so valued by our Shastras as the gift of life. Consider 
what our selations would be with our rulers if we gave _ 
absolute security of life to them. If they could but feel — 
that, no matter what we might feel about their acts, we 
: would hold their bodies as sacred as our own, there would 
immediately spting up an atmosphere of mutual trust, 
and there would be such frankness on either side as 
to. pave the way for an honourable and just solution of. 
“many problems that worry us to-day. It should be te- 
membered that in practising ahimsa, there need not be any 
_ reciprocation though, as a matter of fact, in its final stages 
it commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, and I 
am one of them, that through our civilization we have a 
message to deliver to the world. I tender my loyalty to. 
pene Government quite selfishly. I would "ike to. 
use he British race for transmitting ng “this mighty message 
imSa to the whole world. | ut that can only bi 
vhen we have conquered our so-called conquerots, 
y Arya Samal friends, are p Sa sp a 
; mission. You claim to examine out ‘Scrip- 
‘take nothing for gr inted "end you — 
e your belief to practice. T do 
ere is any room for trifling with or limit-_ 
the |  doctine oF abimsa. You dare, then, to teduce it 
ractice e deena ess of immediate consequences which 
Id certainly test the strength of your convictions 
Id not only have produced. salvation for 
ald have rendered the noblest service 





i Mt 


ae 
a 


tive fc be  eaealy employed with 
increasing» vigilance, © searching self-examination. - 
not meant for the lazy, but it is essentially meant for them 
who would gladl lay down their lives for the sake of truth. 
is possible to dilate upon s ther phases of Swadeshi, 
1k I have said ¢ ional to enable you to understand | 
“mean. I only hope that you, who pepteseat a 
1 of reformers in India, will not re ject what I hav 
said. “without thorough examination. AD if my word 
1s commended itself to you, your past record entitles | 
me to expect you to enforce in your own lives the thing 
_ of eternity about which I have ventured to speak to you 
this afternoon, and covet the whole. of ‘India witl th 5 1 


- activity. 




























FOR Gop, KING AND COUNTRY 





es “There can be but one. anivarsal creed be man, ik: ig Sone ce 

Ce aty ote Godlee Te includes, when it is not inconsistent, loyalty =~ 
ton King ountry, and ‘Humanity. Boe At equally attra NG 
ae excludes: all else.” i oe 





ae “ Dusin ng my peregtinations, Tonce came across boys ee 
in uniform and asked them what their uniform meant. I 

~ observed that their uniform was made of foreign cloth QE ae 
- cloth woven out of foreign yarn. They said it was scouts’ 
uniform. They whetted my curiosity by the answer. 

- [was eager to know what they did as scouts. The answer 

was that they lived for God, King and Country. ‘Who 

is your King?’ I asked. ‘King George,’ was the reply. 

- ‘How about Jallianwala? | Supposing you had been in | 
that place on the 13th April, 1919, and were asked by 
General Dyer to shoot your terrified Ponateymen, what | 
would you have done? > | 

| OE course, I would not have heyed the combiand, . Be 
oe Bae General Dyer wore the King’s uniform?’ | Pea 
x Yes, but he belongs to the. ‘bureaucracy, and I have eons 
nothing to do with it.’ ; See 
en aES suggested that he could not separate he hcoesaceaty ae 
“Bom the King, that the King was an impersonal ideal 
~ existence which meant the British Empireandthatno Indian 
could remain loyal, in the accepted sense, to the Empire a 
as it was at present: represented and be Joyal to God: ater es 
the same time. An Empire, which could be responsible 
_ for the terrorism of the Martial Law tegime, that would not 
_ Tepent: of the wrong, that could enter into secret treaties _ 
in breach of solemn obligations, could only be recl coned 
“aS a gor Sane | ays to, y, sack = Empire was 


























‘he boy was pu de 
I continued 1 areamenty. ‘Supposing our country 
be comes godless in order to enrich itself, exploits other 
tore trafficks in intoxicants, goes to wat for the sake 
of extending its trade and resorts to fraud in order to sus- 
tain its power and. prestiae, how can we be consistently 
loyal to God and Country? ‘Must we not forsake the 
Country for the sake of God? I suggest, herefore, that 
ue ‘should bind yourself to be faithful and loyal only 
to God and none else in the same sense and in the same 
breath. oe a eg 

. ‘There were many of his companions who 7 were deeply 
- interested in the conversation. — heir chief, too, came in. 
I er my argument to him and asked him to tax h 

aod. samiale ths inguiting , Spirit of Wn grown-up 


ding. Hardly v ond ot Be ab 


oe the train fe 


better x te do 7 ce op He pats i fhe movement of | 


POON AOS AW 


Apponsisteat Joy y to Ki 

| oa, exlue 3 all SUAS Ta ge 
ay t ope . that the youth of the country, as well as thei 

tutors, will revise their creed and set themselves right 

oweee they ate convinced of theit error. It is no small 

_ matter For Sa er = et to have form las presente 




















_ NATION. AL UNIVERSITY SPEECH 


| Ah am an autimial teak on he tree. that might fall off: at eae oo . 
moment; the teachers are the young sprouts that would last — 
_ longer, but fall off at their proper time; but you, the students, 
are the branches that would: Pot forth new deaves to replace es 
. oe old ones." es 





: oF he following: is , Gandbij? 5 adr ress on 1 She occasion of the i 
in augur. tion O of the Gujarat National University, bapadar! oy 
: kaw as Gujarat Vidyapith: | 


I would first request the ladies and gentlemen pte- ° 
sent here to bless the movement* and wish it success not 
by mere words but by deeds, by sending their sons and 
daughters to the institution. . India has ever helped such 
institutions financially, progress is never stayed on account 
of lack of financial support. But I do believe that it is — 
stayed for lack of men, teachers and organisers. It is 
only a bad workman that quarrels with his tools, and the 
truest is he who gives the best with what he has. I would - 
tell the Principal and the Professors that only one principle 
need guide them here. They are to teach lessons of free 

dom, not by their scholarship but by their sterling charac- 
y are to meet the warring forces of the Govern- 
ment with their ¢ livine peaceful forces. We have to nurse 
“the seed ¢ f freedom ir to a full-grown tree of Swarafe 
May God justify my fait thin you! Iknow that] have not 
, which is expected in a Chancellor of a 



































“the scholarship . 
University. But I have my faith which has moved me to 
| accept it. Lr am prepared to live and die for this. work, 2 
and I accept this high office only ‘because iL now 
same feelings actuate Fe. - 


oe Now, T tum to the students. I consider it a sin to_ 
I lame them, because they are one mirtor in which the 
_ ‘present situation is so faithfully reflected. They: ate simple 
Sees and easy to read. If they lack in virtue, the fault - 
is not theirs but it is that of the parents, teachers and the 
king. How do I find fault with the king? Yatha Praja 
- Tatha Raja (as are the subjects so is the king) is equally 
tme as Yatha Raja Tatha Praja (as is the king so ate the 
subjects), for a king is a king so long as his authority i is: 
_ tespected. People are at fault and their drawbacks are 
- mirrored in the students and hence we must try to ‘reform 
patents, teachers and kings. Every home is a university 
and the parents are the teachers. The parents in India - 
have at present foregone this sacred duty. We have not 
| Sheen able to estimate foreign culture at its proper 

How can we ein gees tise with that borrc ‘owed d eal: 


nga an et 
but as a. al or it to 
‘and cou sae anid c our ag Senias 

sees by Olt successes: 

: FOr words but § for oy and I 


it is inetirsnion: as examples to others and her ce ful 
cond 4. OF teachers, to some extent. | 4 The, 2 


all the na Mie 
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ideal t to he: rest. Kot Tadia, it shall he! so not : because. of” | . 


the wealth of Gujarat or its learning, but because it is the _ 





birthplace of Non-co-operation. — 7 ‘he ground was first 
prepared in Gujarat and the seed sown. It is Gujarat oe: 
that has suffered the birth-pangs, and it is Gujarat that has! eo 
reared up the movement. It is not vanity that speaks Agee Est 
in me. .I do not mean to say -that'I'am authot-of all this, 2 os 
Ihave simply been a Rishi, a Seer, if a Bania like myself == 
can beone. I have simply given the idea and itis worked’ 90 0) 
out by my colleagues. ‘Their faith is of a superior type. 
Ihave seen it by expetience as directly. as I see the trees 
Opt posite, that India is to rise by Non-violent Non-co- = * 
_ operation and even the gods cannot convince me otherwise. 
But my colleagues have realised this by imagination, by 


_feasoning, by faith. Individual experience is not the only _ 
factor in an action. Faith and imagination do play their — 
‘Part. 
ve My. ‘colleagues have grounded the weapon and its. 
| effect cannot be fully realised at this moment, as it will be 
six months hence. But its corporate symbol is this Maha- 


nal leaf on the tree that might fall off at any moment; the - 
teachers are the young sprouts that. would last longer, | 
but fall off at their proper time; but you, the students, 
























dyalaya. The Chancellor, the teachers and the students S oe 
form the component parts of the symbol. Iamanautum- _ 


ate the branches that would put forth new leaves to fee 


_ place the old ones. I request the students to have the same | 








in vitality, 





I would ask you to bur 


we 







faith in teachers as they have in me. But if you find them Abe 
: : othemin your 


fire of righteousness. _ ‘Such is my prayer, to God and oy : 


to. the students. 





. y bless ing 






i into a heaven. ol ee 








oe conclusion, I p pray to God, and I wish you i. join Pe = 
_ ‘me in prayer, that this. Mahavidyalaya help us to win the 
‘reedom that would turn not Say. this. g country. but the 








































“60 MESSAGE TO ‘THE STUDENTS 


“Strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. The valiant 
_ Of spirit glory i in fighting alone......Be you one or many, this 
_ valour is the only: true valour, all else is false” 





Addressing the students of the Gy yjarat Mabavidyalaya 
at Ahmedabad Gandhiji said: ee 


* 


1921 and 1926—What a, difference! — 


Please do not think that I am striking a melancholy 
note. We are not going back, our country is not going 
back. We have gone five years nearer Swaraj and there can 
be no doubt about it, If some one say that it was very near- 
ly achieved in 1921 and to-day it is far away, no one knows. 
how fat, do not believe it. Prayerful, well-meaning effort 
‘never goes in vain, and man’s success lies only in such an 
effort. ‘Phe résult is in His: hands.) coe 
. ‘Strength of numbets is the delight of the timid. T 
valiant of spitit glory in fighting alone. And you ate < 
here to cultivate that valour of the spirit. Be you one ° 
many, this valour is the only true valout, all else is false. 
And the valour of the spirit cannot be achieved without 
Sacrifice, Determination, Faith and Humility. 
Ee “You have built our Vidyalaya onthe foundation of self- 
! ee Non-violent Non-co-operation is one aspect. 
of it. The ‘non’ : mee renunciation of violence and all. 




























no b art-unity | between men of different 
pera e millions 















| ‘MESSAGE TO THE STUDENTS | Pe : “57 oo 





wae injunction without: ae "positive obligation is” Hike: body | - Ae 


without soul, worthy to be consigned to the flames 






ee of India. We know only through history the condition — 







_ There ate 7,000 railway stations for the 7,00,000 villages tS 


_ of villages not within easy reach of railway stations. The = 

only loving tie of setvice that can bind the villagers (Oo 
us is the spinning wheel. Those who have not yet under- — ee 
stood this basic truth ate in this institution to no. purpose. 


a The education is not ‘national’ that takes no count of the coe 












- will find the cattle in a miserable way, and yet you will 












: cottage industry. They: have no hope left in them. Th 
live, for they cannot die at wi 





Re 






_ income of Rs. 1800 a year. You can lay the found: 
of solid reform on this ae 


< ay i know to Say this, but 





th Ssaid villages?”—This 3 is ‘the 4 at: e 
pers io us. Start with the faith that if you fx yourself 
up in one ‘single village and succeed, the test will follow. - 
Progtess i is then assured. ‘The Vidyalaya wants to. make . 
you workets of the type. ‘Tf it is a cheerless job, the Vid- 
j alaya i is, indeed, cheerless and it to. be deserted. 





















ES statving millions of India, and that devises no means fot = 
oo theit: relief... Government contact with the villages ends 
with the collection of revenue. Our contact with them 0 
begins with their service ‘through the spinning wheel, cogebetap aac 
but it does not end there, The spinning wheel i is the. centre Oe ae 
of that service. If you spend your next vacationin some 
_ far-off village in the interior, you willsee the truth of my 
 gemark. You will find the people cheerless anid fear- 
stricken. You will find houses in ruins. You willlook = 
in vain for any sanitary or hygienic conditions. Yous <0" 


gee idleness stalking there. The people will tell you. Oboe : os 
_ the spinning wheel having been in their homes long ago, 
_ but to-day they will entertain no talk of it or of any | other ee 







~ They will spin. “only ae cy 






ve Ae you ‘spin. Even if a hundred out of a population OF oes 
“> 300 In a village spin, you assute them of an additional = 
HON 8s 
ae village. ? At: ABC ALES: oe 
ia cult £0: do. Faith: CAD 
ianne that pride Site) ae 

















































So Age BIHAR VIDY PITH 


“If observance of truth was a bed « of roses, if trath cost one. 
~ nothing and was all happiness and ease, ‘there would be no 
io about i ite: We must adhere to truth even if the heavens — 


The he fllnbine gis the report by Shri fabadev Desai of Gan- 
| ais Convocation Address delivered to the student of the 


_ Bihar Vidyapita: Co ee ae goes 


-Gandhiji’s convocation address was mote a long 
_ heart-to-heart chat than a speech, although it wa ; addres- 
‘sed not only to the students, but to the public at cine 
- But it was a public whom he well might have taken into 
- Sonbdence, who understood not only the spoken word, 
but the unspoken language of the heart. It was a talk 
ue : full of colour and passion and teplete with shins : 
ye --teferences. fe eh Ra es 
fo So eRe hoped at the outset that the J Lh 
in their lives the vows they had cecal fake! ‘that day. 
co Saal said, as he did at the time of Gujrat Vidyapit 1 Con-- 
vocation, that the Vidyapith would have more than justi- 
fed its existence if it turned out even one ideal student 
and one ideal teacher. For, what was the function of these " 
institutions? To: iscover, gems, no matter how few, 
f the purest ray serene’. And he proceeded - to give a 
iniscence of his South Africa days: oo nee 





















































































AT THE BIHAR -VIDYAPITH ee 39 ae & 


oe hich 18 have not t Fotpoteen: © | “Metintains upon mountains Roa Ree 
mo of excavated. eatth and stone and no. diamonds! Te -was 0s 
after millions were sunk in excavating millions of tons of = 
earth and stone that a handful of precious stones could be 
discovered. And when Cullinan, the owner, discovered 
bow a the stone named after him—a stone larger than. the one sabe eli : ee 
. which adotned the crown of the Czar and the Kohinoor— LS a 
< : after yeats | of labour and tnillions. of pounds had been ; ie ae ce ie SS 
spent on it, you might imagine his joy. He felt that bigs ge 
4 nee lifework was. done. df. we. should hot studge to. spend — LONG SOE gt 
any amount of labour and capital on a thing which had 
but an artificial value, how much should we spend on 
excavating jewels. from the human mine? Let: us. work = Hees 
oe away in that, spirit.” can 
» "That was an apt simile, apter ‘than Ruskin used when oe 
Oe he coined that phrase, ‘manufacture of ‘souls’. "That" 
manufacture is only in God’s power. We human mortals ee 
_ have but to discover what is already: there hidden by a 
i God. ; 























--He, then, referred to the positive and negative asbect 003: 
of all non-co-opetating institutions. The negative which 
consisted of withdrawal of all connection with Govern- 
ment had been already achieved by the existing institutions. 
- When he thought of the number of students and teachers 
that he had called out, he felt not the slightest. fepret, 20 
_ Nor did he feel repentant for the fact that many of these > 
had gone. back, that many were discontented and unhappy. __ 
- He felt sorry ; for them, they had his deep sympathy, © but ane 
ms tegret, or tepentance he had nene.. ee 
~~ “These troubles and sorrows ate our daily lot, hould ae 
pec our daily lot. If observance of truth was a bed of: roses, | 
if truth cost one ‘nothing and was all happiness and ease, 
there would be no beauty about it. We must adhete to _ 
truth even if the heavens should fall. What matters it, 
if, by following truth, we were to lose the whole. world, Q 
including: even India? We shall be true votaries of truth : 
oO aly : ae we follows Ht: to death, in a the. conviction 2 that under 








































































% ‘India. I know that a large number. of out teachers and 
. _ professors are restless, a few ate starving. That is true 
oe, Penance oF for. a proper cleansing of the national — 
ney eT hat was the negative aspect and he \ was glad it had 
‘been. cattied out and a fair share of penance had been. 
gone through. But this dual world had a positive wPeCE 
Nivea. too, and ope which - was more difficult is also mote perma-— oe 
nent. Where else was it to be fulfilled except in institu- 
tions like the Vidyapith? And he drew a conttast between — 
the method of education followed in Europe and that — 
followed in India. a a 
“Tn Eutope the education follows the peculiar genius © 

of the people. One thing is taught in three different coun- 
tries in three different ways according to. the varying cul- _ 
ture and genius“of each. Only we delight in slavishly 
following the English model. ” The whole objective of — 
the present system was to make us faithful imitators of — 
the West. There is nothing novel in this, it is but the na-. 
tural outcome of our having entrusted our affairs to those — 
who nevet cated to know us. Poor Macaulay! What 
could he do? He sincerely believed that our Sarislrit : 
literature was all superstition and he seriously thought he. 
would give us something wholesome in the shape of 
‘Western culture. Let us not abuse him for having un- _ 
intentionally worked our ruin. Asa result of English being _ 
the medium of instruction we have lost originality. We — 
have become bitds without wings. The most we aspite 
to isa clerkship or editorship. One of us may under the 
sys em. be a Lord Sinha, but rey one, , at Best, is designed — 
part A cei } 





























































OAT THE BIHAR VIDYAPITH is a 61 a ee 





to the poor. | | bad an occasion. to visit the Economic | 

| Institute at Allahabad. As Prof. Jevons showed me. 

over it and I was told that it had cost Rs, 30 lakhs (if my 03.0". 

memory setves me tight), I shuddered. You could not 

raise these palaces but by starving ‘millions; . Look: lat. 0.0¢y64 

_ New Delhi which tells the same tale. Look at the grand feta a) ae 

-: Hoprovements in first and second class carriages on tail- 

--ways. The whole trend is to think of the privileged’. 

few and to neglect the poor. If this is not satanic, what == 

is it? If I must tell the truth, I can say nothing less. aD Pe 

have no. quarrel with those who conceived ‘the system. 98 40 

| They could not do otherwise. How is an elephant es 

to think of an ant? As Sit ‘Leppel Griffen Ohee put oe 

it in his speech as a member of the South African 

' Deputation only the toad under the harrow _ knows fo 

where it pinches. The arrangement of our affairs = 9 

is in their hands and with the best will in the world, 

the. best of them could not order our affairs as well as 

~ swe could. For, their’s is a diametrically opposite con- 
“ception to outs. They think in the terms of privileged 
few. We must think i in the terms 0: the teeming mil- - Set 
























fees Aba that naturally led tine on to. the Chirkba. which eet 
: : he: said should be the very. pivot: and centre of all our pecs Oe 
_ arrangements. | pees 
oe ek the Seataes take their ‘denies, learn anything cae 
: ey like, but let it centre round the Charkha, let their ees 
nomics” ‘and their science subserve the purpose of. the 
| : — Charkha. «Do not relegate the Charkha to an old corner, ee 
The: Charkha is the sun of the solar system of out activi; 
ties. Without it, Vidyapiths | are. Vidyapiths: jn names 
— Lord Irwin told God’s truth, when he said, that for any 
_ advancement through the Councils we should look to..02 
oo ihe British Parliament. Let us not be angry with him. . 
He cannot think but. in terms of the Parliament. ‘The 
sun of his system, is London, the sun of out system is the 
 Charkha. 1 may be mistaken i in this, but, so fat a lan 
o ‘not ‘convinced of the: mistake, ‘I shall treasure i ; 




















Ghar ry rate, is incapable | of | harming anybody, 
2 and without it ee and if I may say so, even the world, 
will go to rack and tuin. We know what ‘Europe has. 
- been feeling after the War in which lies were propagated 
as the highest religion. The world is weary of the after- 
ef fects of the War, and even as the Charkba is India’s com- 
forter to-day, it may be the world’s tomotrow, because it 
stands not for the greatest good of the greatest number, - 
- but for the greatest good of all. ‘Whenever I see an etting 
man, I say to myself: I have also erred’; when I see a lust- 
- ful man, ; say to myself: ‘So was I once’; and in this way 
I feel kins ip with everyone in the world and feel that I 

cannot be happy without the humblest of us being. hart py- 
lt is in 1. this. saat aia want. you to make. the Cha 


“prop oa mainstay ¢ oe 


. Gujarat Vidyapith we have not — 
g it, you ate not doing in bham: 
spirit of coy laint. Tam simply 

of my hear _ May you all under- 
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“What j is literary training worth if it cramps. and confines use 
at a critical moment in national life? Knowledge and Tterary “ cree 
training are no recompense 1 for emasculation.” | a Jo: 
















oad bis address to the students. og ‘the Gujarat Vi idan 

: oy trust you ‘have given careful thought during your 
vacation to the fundamentals tecently adopted by the 
oe - Vidvapith, As I have repeatedly said, out strength does 
- not lie in numbers. Not that we ignore them, but the | 
7 - fewness need cause no worty to us. Out real strength | 
lies in a correct understanding, acceptance and practice, 
so far as it is humanly possible, of these fundamentals. 
_If the students who have remained loyal to the Vidyapith — 
live up to its creed, we ate sure to achieve through them 
the goal that we have set before us, namely, Swaraj. What 
is needed is sincerity of purpose and fearless pursuit of 
the ptinciples. I want you to put your teachers at ease 
and to assure them that you will be loyal at all hazards 
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ep tego 


to the principles for which the Vid yapith stands. Truth 
and Abimsa constitute the keystone of out atch, and those 
have no faith in these have no place here. 
chet us 5 bacesstend, some of the “obvious distinct Ge 
, . One 
| ts by ss gone to nail: in Batdoli, and many more 
oe ar ‘0. | “They y ate ptide of the Vidyapith. ~ Much 
as they may desire to do likewise, can students of Govern- 
_ ment institutions date to do soP It is not open to. : 
to go to Bardoli and help Vallabbhai, as it is to you. 
ae oak give secret sympathy. ./ Q at is literar : 
worth if it cramps and confines 










































































































oe ‘tecompense for e | 
sep Again, there 
“vmnethod of teaching a and thefts, Fort instance, we may not 
~ teach English in the way they do. We may givea working 
| Knowledge of that language, but we may not, without 
vos > cormitting national suicide, . neglect the mother-tongue, 
me . ond make “Enelish the vehicle of our thought. In this 
“oe omational: institution we strive to cortect the pernicious — 
ae oeactice. ‘We must learn all our subjects through the Guja- 
Cae - tati language. We must enrich it and make it capable 
ufos SOF ‘expressing all shades of thought and feeling. In no 
ee other countty do we find the state of things we do here. 
We have paid dearly for having all these years learnt 
ae "everything through the medium of the English language. 
We have strayed from the path of duty. © | 

oe _ Then, take the teaching of economics. : 




































se | x He pre 
system. obtaining in Government institutions: is vicious. 
Bach country has its own economics. German text-books — 
ate different from the English. Free trade may be Eag- | . 
_ land’s salvation. It spells our ruin. We have yet 0 
S - formulate asystem of Indian economics. = 
: The same about. history. A Frenchman writing a 
oes 4 "history of India will write in his own way. The English 
tan will write it quite differently. “The desctipti ions of — 
_ battles between the English and she French will differ with 
the writers who have described them. Indian his tory 
written from original sources by an Indian patriot will | 
be different from that written by atl English bureaucrat, 
_ though. each may be quite honest. We have gtievously 
erred in accepting English estimates of, events in our na- 
onal life. Here, therefore, thete is a vast field for you 
eachers for original researchh Be 
¢ teaching of a subject like arithmetic will — 
Our teacher of arithmetic frames his 






































































NATIONAL #. ALIEN EDUCATION —s—s—ti«éGS 





and industrial training. Do not ‘make the mistake of 
- imagining that this training will dull your wit. It is not 
= making out brains a storehouse for cramming facts that 
our understanding is opened. An intelligent approach 
to an industrial training is often a more valuable aid to the 
intellect. than an indifferent reading of literature, 
























































AT T HE KASHI VIDYAPITH 


| In every great cause, it is not the muatibee of. ighion that 

counts, but it is the quality of which they. ate made that 

becomes the deciding factor. The Brcalest men 1 of the world » 
eS . * have always stood alone.” : 


| After the S: nataks were Cpa the oath; * Gondhiit - 
s “hie his Convocation Address by saying that his faith i in national 
education was daily growing and that he fully expected students — 
discharged from national institutions to give a good account of 
themselves and find themselves in the forefront i mn the / git for 
freedom. Proceeding further he said: ee a te 
You are doomed to. disappointment, if you compare ae 
your schools or colleges with Government schools or — 
colleges. The two ate different in kind. You cannot 
command the. oe pie not a anultiplicity of. 



















| * The oaths was in ‘Sansletit sia é SO was the exhortation. 
-Q.. What is your duty towards ancestors? Ht sh 
_ A. To banish injustice, helplessness and indigence fom among ee 
- mankind and substitute brotherliness, eae and truth oe 
Oi Tes places. | | 
ee Qa What “is: your ‘dag teenie Rishis? gt eg URN ae 
a NE TO propagate enlightenment in the ‘pce. EL ‘ignorance, : 





_ righteousness in the place of unrighteousness, altruism and true 
culture in the place of selfishness, and to make Spicnaliyy the basis oe 


of individual and corporate life. 

Q. What is your duty towards the gods ?- 

, propagate tighteousness among ouiiiad tO conserve 
the forces of nature and to utilise them for the service “of 1 man 
and t to dedicate Charamashram (the final stage of life, or Sempra) es 
to the devotion of God. ve | ole 





















he "EAulgence of Go e ti i 
st tO alfil these dutie Nay my “efort tbe fal 
lessings and Gods geet = 
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bieny: pat: and’ Jearned” professors and’ Seg ‘that ee 
Government institutions, which live upon the people, CAM 
- command. You will not have them, even if you had pecu- _ 
- -Miary resources at your disposal. ‘The aimofGovernment = 
_ institutions is pre-eminently to turn out clerks and others 
- who would assist the alien Government to CarryeOn its es 
- tule, The aim of national institutions is just the Opposites 8 
.. Itis to turn out, not. clerks and. the like, but men deter= © 9° 
pained to end the alien rule, cost Awhat.it may; and ‘that abe oes 
the earliest possible opportunity. Government institutions") See “4 
naturally must be loyal to the alien’ Government. WNg- 8 ee 
_ tional institutions can be loyal. only to the country. 1 a EO 
- Government institutions promise a lucrative career. Na- 
tional institutions promise instead only the batest inain~ es 
tenance for full service. You have just taken an oath to 
_ discharge a triple debt. Truly as Max Muller reminded _ 
us, life with us is duty. Duty well done undoubtedly 
- catties tights with it, but a man who discharges his obli- 
_ gations with an eye upon privileges generally discharges 
them indifferently and often fails to attain the tights Nei 2s 
_ might have expected, or when he succeeds in gaining them = 
they turn out to be burdens. Yours, therefore, is the > 
privilege of service only. There can be no test fob you oe 
till you have played your part in gaining freedom for the 
country. If you will assimilate this fundamental distince 
tion between Government educational institutions and 
" your own, “you, will never ‘tegtet yout choice. But AB ee: 
know that your fewness worties you often, and some 
of. j ‘ou ¢ doubt the wisdom of having given up your old 
institutions and secretly cherish a desire to return to them. ee: 
IL suggest to you that in every great cause it is not the 2°: 
-sumber of fighters. that counts, but it is the quality. Of 
- which they are made that becomes the deciding factor. The — 
- gteatest men of the world have always stood alone. Take _ 
_ the great. ptophets, Zoraster, Buddha, Jesus, ‘Mahomed — 
they all stood alone like many others” whom I can- 
eee But they had. living faith i in themselves and their 
God, and. believing : as ae did tha t God was on their side, 



















































































they never felt lonely. You may ‘tecall the occasion when 
Os ae putsued by numerous enemies Abu Bakr, who was accom- 
ge Seo “panying the. Prophet in his flight, trembled to think of 
jours eo their fate: and said: “Look at the number of the enemies 
that is overtaking us. What shall we two do against these 
heavy odds?’ Without a moment’s reflection, the Prophet — 









































Hees ae _ tebuked is faithful companion by, saying: “No, Abu Bakr, 
Unease aecare three, for God is with us?’ Or, take the invincible 
CO “faith of Vib shan and Prahlad. I want you to have that — 





eS same iving faith in yourselves aN AsOG ee 












"ACADEMIC vs. PRACTICAL 


fs SModent pee ence to ‘turn. our. eyes. away. from the HR TO 
roe Spi. The possibilities. of the spirit force or soul force) ek 
ae oe therefore, do. not appeal tous, and our eyes are consequently a 
Soa Hivetted on the evanescent, 9 RRDEHORY material cet motes 


BAe student writes: 


























te « Vex Ofer you give teplies + to your c critics which are quite cortect fae Se 
in the academic sense; they give a sort of temporary ‘Satisfaction: 
_ to the mind, but in actual practice leave the riddle'as unsolved  s 
as ever. Take for instance your saying: “Only a cowatd: fights *osocn 8: 
_ on the strength of numbers.’ It is all right in the abstract. It 
Foto" does, fot the ‘time being, bring one a sort of mental re-assurance, 
_ but of what avail is it in actual practice? You preach your gospel _ 
oo “OF soul force to all and sundry. But do you think that there is 
_ any chance of your Utopian advice being seriously taken by those _ 
who have not faith even in the spinning wheel and Khadi? Won't 
i ae be like Pouring 9 ‘water. over a _ duck’s eek. mttedy ee 
Futile: : See : 


ea certainly ioe that. my advice: abent ‘onl force is. ar. 
“poe altogether wasted, though te: might seem unavailing a 
7 for. the time being. As an English proverb says: “Cons- a Cane ee 
_ tant dropping will wear away a stone’. And, itismy 
faith that what seems Utopian to the correspondent to-day, > 
- will be regarded ; as peace to-morrow. History is replete 
with such instances. If the word ‘soulforce’ appears 
oe meaningless term to. ‘our students to-day, it: only shows) 0. 
to what an abject plight we ate reduced. For, 48. it not. 
_ most tragic that things of the spirit, eternal verities, should _ 
be tegat ded as Utopian by our youth, and ‘transitory Cee 
3 _make-shifts alone appeal to them as practicalP 
-.. We have an ocular demonstration of. the futility. of : 
2 mere numbers before us every ¢ day. What strongc ee 
oe the deppedton « can t be: a eded th: 



















































a Pp : oo ror THE STUDENTS | : a | 
Seer undead” n: lion dias’ is Aoi. being ruled. oe 
“less than one lakh Englishmen? The very sight Of a 
~ lion puts to flight a thousand sheep. T he reason is plain. 
The sheep ate awate of their weakness, the lion of its — 
strength. And, the consciousness of © strength in the — 
Sue latter. overpowers the numerical strength of the former. — 
_ By analogy, may we not deduce that ‘soul force’ or ‘spirit — 
force’ may not after all be a mere chimera. of figment of a 
| imagination but a substantial tealitye sors a 
I do not wish to disparage the strength of ‘umbers. iS 
ee Te. has its use, but only when it is backed by the. latent 2 
spirit force. Millions of ants can kill an elephant by toge- 
_ ther attacking it in a vulnerable place. Their sense of — 
_. solidarity, consciousness of oneness of. spirit in. spite of oy 
the diversity of bodies, in other words, their spirit 
- force makes the ants. irresistible. _ Even so, the moment — 
we develop a sense of mass unity like the ants, we, too, _ 
shall become irresistible and shall free ourselves from. our e 
Chains, Bs a 
ese 2b Asm firm ith that ‘he students of our S aational 
ao eckools. a mere handful though they. may be, if they are 
oe inspired by a real spirit of sacrifice and service ‘and a living 
faith in their ideals, will stand the country in far greater 
stead than all the students in Government educational oe 
institutions put together, That quality is more than _ 
quantity is sound theory because it is true in practice. oe 
‘Indeed, I hold that what cannot be proved 3 in ERERS can b 
not be ‘sound 3 in theory. a 
When Galileo declared that. the eatth was ‘tound ee 
a ball and turned on its axis, he was ridiculed as a visionaty _ 
and ac eamer, and was gteeted with abuse. But to-day _ 



















cnow that Galileo was tight, and it was his oppon- — 

nts, \ vho ratleved the earth to be stationary and flat like 
a dish, that were living in the cloudland of their ignorance. — 
Modern : education tends to tutn our eyes away " 








bee: 


spirit. The possibilities of the spirit force or 
: t erefore, do not appeal to us, and our eyes. 
quently ivetted upon the evanescent, > transitory, 































material force. “Surely, ‘this is ‘the vety: limit of dull 
_ unimaginativeness. ee re a ee as ee ee 

But I live in hope and ‘patience. OB have’ an unshak- oe ae 
able faith in the correctness of my ptoposition, a faith that — erat 






Hepa bd ne 9 


is based on my and my companions’ experience.’ And 
every student, if only he has got the faculty of patient, Pec 
| dispassionate ‘research, can experimentally Ptove this for er 
Rimselfe OOa8 : He eS oe ae oe ee 





















ae T hat all fone; pee than soul force, is transitory and vain. 


cae Tt goes. without saying, that if the above ptoposi- 
tions are correct, it should be the constant endeavour of — 
evety student to atm himself with this matchless weapon 
oof spitit force by dint of self-discipline and self puttbcae © : 
“tote i ee | ee 


































MESSAGE OF KHADI AND PURITY 





ne “Te you do not. wake up ‘betimes, the immoral wave that is 
fast: Y gathering strength might soon envelop and overwhelm 

ie ea yous Icty out to you, therefore, with all the strength at my! 

: ee 5 | a command: Be watned, and flee from the fite before it consumes — ae 

you.” 


























In his talk to the sindents of the Benares Hindu University, 
- erag at the instance of Pandit Malaviyaji, Gandhiji delivered 
the simple message of baddar a and purity as Joliows: Suge meee 

























- *¥ou have had yout say now. No one is listenij oe 
to you. Why not stop talking of Khaddar? —That is - 
the advice that is being given me in some quarters. But | 
why should I stop reciting my favourite mantra when re o 
‘have: before me the example of Prahlad of old, refusing to 


give up Ramanama in the teeth of tortures. worse than 













death? And, I have not had to go through any tortures — 
“yet. How can I give up the only message that the condi- — 
tion of my country has been whispering to me? Panditji. 
has collected and has been still collecting lakhs and lakhs 
_ of rupees for you from Rajas and Maharajas. The money 
apparently comes from these wealthy princes, but in iano deee 
it comes from the millions of our poor. For, unlike © 
: Barope, t the Hcy of ¢ out tian a pow tich ie the ae of 
Cc 0 without - a 


































LE ask you~ 
turn to é poot by doing a little 
he who eats. without — doing. ‘his 
the Gita. The jaja that was 
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tec ghiced oF the Betis civic s population during the Wat Was ces 

fot each household to gtow potatoes in its yard, and: fore oe. 

ejch. household to do a little simple weaving. Vhe:-yajna oe 
— df our age, and for us, is the spinning wheel. Day in and. 

_ day out I have been talking about it, I shall say no more sit 
a pea If the message of the poor of India has touched = 
| | yout, hearts, I want you to taid Kripalani’s Khaddar stores 
_ to-morrow and denudethemofall their stock andto empty =” 
your pockets. to-night. ‘Panditji has. cultivated the artof 30-00 ses: 
 Eeeeay. IT have. learnt it from him, and if he specialises _ Be 
in laying the princes” under tribute, I have learnt to be” 
_ shameless in emptying the pockets of the poor. for the eae 
Denetit of those who are poorer than they. a Pras decree 

- Malaviyaji’ s one object in begging millions for you, EN ts 
in raising these palatial buildings, is to send out to the 
country gems of purest tay, citizens healthy and strong to 
setve their motherland. That purpose will be defeated » 

s you allow yourselves to be swept with the wind that 
comes to-day from the West—the wind of i impurity. Not 

: fae the methods have the general sanction of Europe. _ 
There. ate friends in Europe, a vety few, who ate fighting _ 
hard to counteract the poisonous tendency. Bot i you es. 
a do not wake up betimes, the immoral wave that is fast 

: Babering strength might soon envelop and overwhelm 

you. . I-cty out to you, therefore, with all the strength = 

at my command: Be warned, and flee e from the fire pa Se eee 
it consumes you. | ne Pe og See SR a en ae sig 









Delivering whe same message about | wo Sears later to the ess) 
| sient of the Same University, Gandhipi said: eee ee 
| What are. you” doing to deserve _ he” ‘thoaumental oe 
service of the great son of India? He expects you to 
2 yaooms: not. literary giants but defenders of Hinduism oe 
and. the country, through expressing true teligionin your, 
own lives. Remember, that this greatest creation of  —_ 
 Malaviyay? s will be judged, not by the magnificence ¢ of ag 
vot ne ‘be ildings or ‘the od, 300 acres” that they cover, but by 


what fyon: be come. If yo you will, express: the te 




































oF chatacter in n, you. cannot do it better than tl ough | 
wea ae the spinning wheel. Of all the myriads of names of God, 
—  Dariar anarayan is. the most sacted, inasmuch as it represents 
the untold millions of poor people as distinguished from 
the few rich people. The easiest and the best way of iden- 
. ee - tifying yourselves somewhat with these. starving millions 
ae ee 5 : is to spread the message of the spinning ° wheel in the three- _ 
Ue fold manner suggested by me. You can spread it by: be- - 
- coming expert spinners, by wearing Kdadi, and by peibiaty 
; : Sonteibutions. Remember, that millions will never have — 
access to the facilities that Malaviyaji has provided for 
you. What return will you make to these, your brothérs — 
and sisters? You may be sure, that when he conceived the 
~ plan of this University, he had the question in mind, and _ 
he embarked upon the mission in the ee = a _you 
would so conduct i yourselves as to deserve the 
_ given to you. : 























































































AT THE cu -UJARAT ‘VIDYAPITH 


es oT | my_ ‘entra: ‘golden shackles: ate ee worse than’ dee pete ens es 
ones, for one easily feels the irksome and galling matute-of the ee 
 Jatter and is: -ptone to forget the former. If, therefore, India ee ce ee 
must be in chains, I would ae were OF iron rather than ee ee 
BOR or other ‘precious metals.” a | ae 


| Afer, giving the new S match bis singe. ‘Gandli ijt Fail evan oon 


OS You will natutally expect me to. say something about — RAE os ae 
the. Independence Resolution passed at the Lahore Cong-- 
tess, especially the Civil Disobedience part of it, and you | 
le will want to know what is going to be your shate in the 
- struggle. ‘Well, as I have often said here, we rely not on 
— numerical strength, but on the strength of .charatter,” :.:» 
and the Civil Disobedience Resolution was moved more © 
because I had faith in a few men sacrificing themselves. = 
for the cause than in the number of men coming forward 
in response to the call, You know, that the Calcutta > 
— Resolution pledged us to changing the first article Of the: 
Congress Constitution and preparing for a programme 
of Civil Disobedience, . provided Dominion otattis was. si 
not forthcoming by. the end of 1929... This not having : 
been fulfilled, thete was nothing for us but to carry out 
the pledge even at the risk of adverse criticism and mis- 
 teptesentation. Events, that have happened after the fesOn 
- Jution, have added force to it. Earl Russel has given us 
plainly to understand that India’s Dominion Status is 
something different from what we have. always believed ee 
it to be, o#z., a status allied to that of Canada, New Zealand: 
and Australia. These, the noble Earl admits, ate virtually 
independent. I never had eee else in. mind when ace 
aS ais roe Se n St WwW. Russel 
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iton chains that India has been i in for years, she may now. 
have the choice of changing them for golden ones. And 
_ some of us seem to hug the proposal. We are so very much 
feat-stricken that a severance of the British connection 
means to us violence and chaos. ‘Well, I want to make 
myself clear once mote. Votaty as I am of non-violence, © 
i Twas given a choice between being a helpless witness — 
40 chaos and perpetual slavery, I should unhesitatingly we 
say” that I would far rather be witness to chaos in India, — 
‘I would far rather be witness to Hindus and Musalmans 
doing one another to death than that I should daily — 
witness out gilded slavery. ‘To my mind golden shackles 
ate far worse than iron ones, for one easily feels the — 
irksome and galling nature of the latter and is prone to 
forget the former. If, therefore, India must be in chai 7 s, 
I would they wete of j iron rather than of gold | or ot! 
precious smetalse Re te 
. The spectre of a an n Afghan j invasion is raised i in certain 
uatters the moment we talk of independence. Well,.T 
on’t mind the invasion when we have severed out 
slavish connection with Britain. But I am an incorrigible 





























optimist, and my faith in India winning her freedom by 
bloodless revolution is unshakable. We have a helmsman | | 
_ like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, andIdo not think we are 
~ ever going to have a better young man as out President. oe 
- Would that we achieved our goal, whilst he has the reins 
_ of our affairs in his hands. An T think it is quite possible, ae 
Gf you will be true to-your pledge. I would like to see 
the Snataks of this Vidyapith in the front in my campaign 7 
ot Swaraj. I want you to visualise what is coming. You 
re a hatder ordeal than going to. jail. Robbers, dacoits, — 
uutderets also can go to jail, and they make themselve 
hly at home there. | But they do not serve the 
b going to jail. A mete jail-going man does 
ip the ce ry. W: vat want from you is the pre- 
ess. to ¢ tee Viccrmclves willing and pute sactifices — 
iggle. ‘There is a lot of violence i in the air, and 
































































Av THE GUJARAT VIDYAPITH = 77 


are violent outbursts when and if I am put into jail. If 
you ate true to your pledge of truth and non-violence, 
you will not hide yourselves in your houses whilst 


violence or incendiarism is going, nor will you be active _ 


_ participators in it, but you will go and tushinto thecon- 

_ flagration with a view to extinguishing it. For, surely, . 
violence will expect that and nothing else from you. Vice” 
pays a homage to virtue, and sometimes the way it = 
chooses is to expect virtue not to fall from its pedestal, 


even while vice is rampant tound about. — 





oe higher and seveter ordeal I have just now pictured to you. 


You will be ready, of course, to match to jail, but 
_ Ido not think you will be called upon to gotojail. The | 


awaits: you. Ido not know what form Civil Disobe- 


_ dience is to take, but Iam desperately in search of an 
effective formula. ota age eae a 
_ Tam impatient to reach the goal, if we can through — 

non-violence and truth. I have infinite patience to wait 
if we cannot reach the goal without the sacrifice of non- 
violence and truth. Both spring from my unshakable 








the shortest. 





faith in the supremacy of non-violence and truth. Iknow, = 
_ that however long the route may appear, itisinmy opinion 


“The strength to kill is not essential for self-defence; one ‘ought — | 
to have the strength to die. When a man is fully teady to die, 
he will not even desire to offer violence. Indeed, I may put it 
down as a self-evident proposition that the desire to ll is in 
inverse proportion to the desire to die.” <7 : 


Addressing the National Educational C conference at Abme- 
"dubai convened by Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, the Principal of the 
_ Gyjarat Mahavidyalya, Gandbiji said: 


The Vidyapith owes its origin to the Non-co 
tion Movement, and, as I said some yeats ago, the object 
of the Vidyapith is the attainment of S. waraj. AML those: 
studying in national educational institutions and co 


» nected with them must. do all the things that the countt : 


has to do, and must go through the same discipline as 
_ the country has to go through for the attainment of Swarg/, 
so that they may be ready to offer themselves ee sacti- 
- fices when: the tithe. comes. nee 
Ours is a movement of self-putification. : 7 
‘some who think that morality has nothing to do. wi . 
Pate We do not concern ourselves with the character 
of out leaders. : the democracies of Pato and | America 


do with polities, a 1 : often great intelte 5 
can manage certain fairs SS aeee by the fotce , 
Mect. The private character of some of 1 : 

en of the House of Commons will | | | ‘peas 

carried on vat political 

WY We d did not concern our- 

on gress delegates ot leaders. 

tuck an entirely new departure and we 

truth and non-violence were the sole 
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ean to ie cenplyed by the Congress to eeace its goal, : SEE 


y self-purification was necessaty even in political. life, | 
To-day thete i is not much open opposition to the idea, YS 


- though there are many who secretly believe that politics ee 
- . should. have nothing to do with morality. | That is why ce ere 
our progress is so slow, and in some respects even nile Te 
. we had acted up to our “cteed of 1920, we should not have 
taken nine years to artive even at the present stage: Tf 00a 
=: | Swaraj was not meant to civilise us” and to. purify and reo 
~ stabilise our civilisation, it would be nothing worth =~ 
The very essence of our civilisation is that we give a ts 
‘paramount place to morality in all our affairs, public = 
‘or ptivate. And, as one of the functions of the Vidyapith Se 
is to civilise us, the battle of Swaraj calls for the greatest 2 


sacrifice from the national educational institutions. | 
‘I want you all to realise the implications of our cteed. 


. aig you think that truth and non-violence constitute not — 


: the creed but the policy of the Congress, I do not know 


where I should be. But, if you are convinced that they _ 


ate your personal creed, I need not expatiate on them. 
‘The very fact that a person belongs to the Vidyapith should 


be sufficient guarantee of his truthfulness and non-violence. He f : Q : a 
‘The first thing, therefore, that this National Educational 


Conference, and those who are attending it, should do i is an 


to ask themselves whether all their doings have beenin 
“consonance with that creed. If you. have gone about 
your work, following truth and non-violence as a policy, ee 
-thete will come a day when you might be tempted to alter 
the policy. For instance, my friends the Ali Brothers 
‘ accepted truth and non-violence asa policy, andthey never 
made a secret of it. _They always said that they could not > 
-accept them as a ‘creed, ‘There ate many others of their 
way of thinking, and they undoubtedly have their place 


oe 


teachets of national educational institutions, that attitude 
will not suffice. You must accept both. the principles as 
“your creed, and they should be part and free of 3 ° ut 
peng. le all sake o abimesa a policy, and I remain the 





n the service of the country, but for you, . students and 






































2 - only votary of it as a creed, we can make very little pto- 
a . gress. Let us, therefore, ask: ourselves. once again, and 
me make sure, that we will in no citcumstances harbour 
untruth and violence for the attainment of § waraj. Then, 
- everything will be welli: <95 stg Ee 
"The constructive pro gramme has. sprung out of. the 
: cteed of truth and non-violence. Let us examine every 
item of it. Hindu-Muslim unity will be impossible, so long 
as the Hindu cherishes violence against the Mussalman 
and Mussalman against the Hindu. The Congress resolu- 
tion at Lahore on the communal question was a corollary 
‘to the creed. The Sikhs wanted bare justice, but the 
"gestation, as you will have noticed, has gone further, and 


it is meant not ory ® fot the oom but for all othe. 

































ide af bis ¢ question, some think of * removing physical 
- untouchability, some talk of the removal of the so-called 
untouchables’ disabilities as tegards the use of. public 
se onmells, schools, and temples. But you should go J | 
ie _ further. You should love them even as yourselves, s 3 

- that the moment they see you they might feel that you are 
one of them. Then and then only will you be able to 
ee have their co-operation in the constructive: programme. 
"The same is the case with prohibition. Also with 
Rou she. Khadi programme. But, need I talk about it here? 
ee _ This work is so concrete and tangible that a. man, who 
“maintains a regular diary of his day’s work, can give a clear 
account of how much he has added to the national wealth. 
re had approached the task in that spirit, we shoul ld have 

siderable headway by now. The Foreign Cloth 
mmittee has told us. what we have be n able 










































" est you : here ate quite a num- 
he will and, therefore, the capacity 


NOT A POLICY BUT CREED 
are | both lacking. | We. have to shed our inertia, our want 
OF faith, and the capacity will follow as a matter of course. 
es have told you what to do. I shall tell you now | 
something as to what not to do. Literary training, scholar- 

oe reseatch and linguistic pursuits, study of English and 
_ Sanskrit and fine arts, had better take a back seat. All 
our national schools ought to be converted into factories — 
of our national ammunition, v%., constructive work. | 
‘There ate millions of children in India to-day who have to 
- go without any education, much less national education — 
and the other big things I have mentioned. Why, then, — 
can’t we do without them until, at any tate, we have won — 

our freedom? eT ee 

“The Working Committee has appealed to the countn y 
to” “enlist members and volunteers. Why should there 
“Bel any other organisation necessary for this work? You 
can all be members and volunteets and take charge of the 
pork. Think what the students in Eutope did during 
the Great Wat. Are we prepared to make the sacrifices 
that they made? If deep down in us is the conviction that 
we tay not even breathe in peace until we have freedom, 
we will live and move and have our being in caftying | 
out the constructive programme. 
Lastly, may I sum up in a word what i is expected ‘of 
“you? | Even as we have to be pute, let us shed the fear of _ 
death. An ‘Englishman has recently told us that hough te 
may ink that. India will be fone the worse if 


m "ptoperty v will | be. date and nOE: a: qirgin wil] be. in- 
‘Molar ba e moment his countrymen leave India. That 
: a low opinion he has of us Indians. But 
: how: ‘can it be. otherwise? We are so fear-stricken ‘oday 
that: we: have to maintain the services of hired men for 
the defence of our property and our honour. The moment 
: we _ shed the fear of death, we shall escape from this eee - 
tched plight. I expect every maiden studying in the 
to ‘wake up and muster sufficient moral strengt 
aid even the | touch of a wicked individual. 





boys. “aad i gine 3 of 2 caiioad chon ‘and i collepel os may. be 

~ mentioned therein as of those who died not doing violence | 

_ but i in eee it, no matter by whom committed. The | 

: ! oe is not essential for self-defence; Doe ne 
“ Tadeec 


is in | inverse eae & o the desite to die. — 
| lete with instances of men who, by dying _ 
with: courage and compassion on their lips, converted — 


le hearts of their. violent opponents. 


# " 








oe PROUD RECORD 





ee Wes he eoed cod of the Vidyapith fill the thataies and. dike Boe Se ees te ne 
shits with pride, that they are the clamui of no lessaninstitution 
than the Gujarat Vidyapith. ‘Let them not be depressed by the © 
thought that they are a handful. Though a handful they are like — RAO rg 
the ocean, and though the students of Government institutions = 


ae resemble by. their mumbers the ocean, oy are as unreal as. oe 
ie oe oa ae ee ee ae i aha 


“Pg ying a spell died ipibiite to : osks spulenis of the Vida eo, me : 2 
| pith who had taken a worthy part in the fight Le fr cedomt, Gate Gs 


i ab, ijt Said: 


Lam delighted beyond measure to know of the part --: 
. you. have played j in the great struggle. The Bihar Vidya-. 

pith: and Kashi Vidyapith also distinguished themselves 
ina like manner. When the history of the fight comes 






struggle will occupy a large space in it, Even the world 
- will be proud of your glorious record. When in jail, I 









o be written, the contribution of our Vidyapiths to the“. 


read something about the students and teachers Of thee eee 
- Vidyapith, I naturally drew a comparison between Govern- Pa ee 

oment educational institutions and the national ones, and 
I felt that our programme for boycott of Goverment = 
c educational institutions had more than justified itself. 





is also the more painft 














When I say this, I do not lose sight of the fact that Govern- _ ig 
ment schools and colleges are still full of students. There’. ~ 
al fact that students are so eaget tesa 


go to those institutions that they do not hesitate to sign 
the most abject apologies and to pay fines to get admission 
to them. I have known circulars by heads or directors 
a of the educational department | that those who may have 


: directly or. ind: 
my have Bone f to. 2 at, aay) not be te-admitted | until after 











irectly taken part in the struggle, OF. who Sis 


ie you "now tion pring ‘the. Government 5 Rebeca 
with regard to the Hindu University. Jt would have lost 
its grant but for the fearlessness and the readiness for sacri- 
fice of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. But even if the - 
- grant had been forfeited, Malaviyaji would not have shed — 
a single teat. He was determined that the Universiy 
_ should rather go without the grant than that any teacher 
or student who served the country be penalised for his 
“service. a o as 
Let the proud record of the Vidyapith fill the snataks 
ad dikshits with pride, that they are the alumni of no less — 
an institution than the Gujarat Vidyapith. Let them not. 
feel that they had joined the institution through beet 
olen Let them be not depressed by the thought — 
- that they are a handful. Though a handful they are ike 
the ocean, and though the students of Government insti- 
tutions resemble by their numbers the ocean, they ate as. 
unteal as mirage. For, the education that they teceive and | 
. the life they are taught to live, cannot give them the vital 
_ energy to win Swarg; whereas, an institution like the 
| Midyapith can do so in a large measure, as one can see from 
_ the last year’s tecord. Let those who have helped to-main- — 
tain the Vidyapith tealise that their money has been spent 
_ to noble purpose and that it has come back to them with 
a  Gootaa interest. Let them study the” Registrat’s tes 
port and see if any institution in India can boast of a 
prouder record. I invite their attention to Kaka Saheb’s 
peal for funds, and trust that the mone’ needed will be 


Seanny. has” been maintained. “Ee do™ 
! in my passion for guarding 
= money ke a Eres The reason — 
| - poor public of © 
) poorer on eatth. That 
to Take drastic cuts in the next 


vant You to § ‘study, the Vidyapith accounts. 
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| oe year’ S budget foe’ Gujarat. Te am 1 hopiie @ that the. provi- BEE 
sional settlement* may lead on to permanent peace;ands 

-_[ shall leave no stone unturned to achieve it. Butmanis 
often powerless before Nature. I, at any rate, cannot sttive _ 
with Nature, and Nature seems ‘for the time, being to be. ey 
against us. “And, if God wills that there should’ beno 
Cs peace, You. may be sure that the next struggle will be fiercer — ore 

than the last and will engulf us all. And it may have'to. 2 8ocs 
Lo be fought without any resources. Gujarat may be always Po ns ans 

_ teady to contribute funds, but even the resources of Guja- 
gat ate not inexhaustible. Let us, therefore, think twice 
oo before we expend a pie and curtail our ‘expenditure i all 
_ directions. I have often wondered where we getall > 

our cats from, and whether we need them te atv. Deas 

_ know I often use motor car, but let no one follow my 
bad example. Let the snataks and the diksbits of the Vidya- 
_ pith make a point of going out to the villages on foot 
_ whenever possible. Let us be worthy of Swaraj when it 
comes. Let us temember that we have 20 points now 
instead of 11 which contain the quintessence of S Ward, 
and let me tell you that it was not I who fixed the maximum © 
salary of the Swataj Viceroy at Rs. 500, but Pandit Jawa- 
-harlal. He has given his thought to the problem and he _ 
has: deliberately fixed that amount. And if that is to-be. 
the: salary of the Vicetoy, what is to be the remuneration 
of an ordinary worker? Let us keep. that ideal in mind = 
and cut our coat according to our cloth. The Govern 
ment of to-day collects taxes by force, and recovers PEVENUE 
at the point c of the bayonet. In Swarg, we shall not be os. 
able to do so; we will have numerous Garhwalis to refuse oe 
to use arms against ‘their brethren. Let us, thetefore, SE 
~ order our affairs in the terms of the poor of the land. Let — a 
OS not go to sleep, now that there is a provisional settle- me 
ment. We have to be more wakeful, more cautious, 
more. careful, and let us be ready to account for every v ve oe 
that's we recive = from the public. ee 















































co Nome operation means co-operation with all ‘that. is. best 
in the Indian spirit. ‘We cannot cultivate that taste by. being 
Ae. Satine It is in ‘India that all our experiments | must be 
oe student in a national college has written a rong) let 
cof which I give the substance as follows: 
“You are aware that in the yeat 1920, many sient all over India. 
deft Government controlled institutions. Several national insti- 
tutions were started. Some have already gone under. : 
one that I know is a poor affair. It may be called a foreign imita-. 
tion under national control minus disciplitie. Many of our tea-_ 
_ chers do not know the distinction between Khaddar and foreign 
or mill-made cloth. They dtess like Sabebs and, though them- 
selves dressed in foreign doth, would not mind talking to us about 
| Swadeshi. "They remind one of drunkards advising others to give — 
“up liquor. They talk of the spirit of sacrifice and the value of © 
joining national institutions, when they send their own sons ot 
other relatives to Government. controlled schools or colleges. 
In fact, there is very little love lost between them and us. _ Do a 
- you. wonder at many students having gone back to Government — 
institutions? A few of us, however, still remain out. But how | 
ee can we do so? I would like to tosecute my studies. in 


PEM tenets 


Soot Ge Dut my pecuniary circumstances do. yar ee me- to o 


e writer has given me his own full name, 
he institution, and all other euble pes 
€ purpose y tefrained from giving the name at the. 
nstitution und | ? a pare lars. For, I do not know — 
enough of it, and | ‘not be party to the specific con- 
ad tion of any “nudeson ‘wihoue having studied it. 


uutpose is sufficiently served by publishing the 
. : 3 t those institutions, — rhich 


plicable, may examine. themselve 3 


























"STUDENTS AND NON-CO-OPERATION i. i ee 


: ands remove 2 ‘all cause OF complaint, There: is no. Bout oy 
that in several national institutions things have not been 
as they should have, and that the professors or teachers 
have not conformed. to the elementary requirements. of. oe 
the: Congress programme, in so far as it Is applicable - a 
to national institutions. Teachets, who themselves do =” 
not believe in non-violence ot truth Of non-co-opetation, == 
cannot impart. to their students the spirit of any of these <0 s 2. eo: 
_ things. If they send their children to Government: 3 
“- schools, they may not expect to enthuse their pupils over 
national institutions. Nor may they expect to infect their = 
we pupils with love of the charkha or khaddar, if they will not ee oe 
spin themselves ot wear Abaddar. It is hardly hecessaty es 
- to remark that all national institutions do not deserve ‘the 
_ description that the writer gives of the one to which 
he has belonged. But the point I desire to emphasise 
in connection with this letter is that there should be no 
- sottow felt over one’s sacrifice. That sacrifice which cau- 
ses pain, loses its sacted character and will break down 
under stress. One gives up things that one considers to 
be j injurious. and, therefore, there should be pleasure attene i eee 
ovo dant: upon the giving up. “Whether the substitute is effece 
tive of not, is a different question altogether. “Téthe substi- (2 
watt fete ds: ‘effective, it is no doubt well, but it is well also PEE Fees 
Oo emep if the: substitute. is ineffective. It must lead to an 
_ effort to. ptocute. a better substitute, but surely ‘not to 7 ae 
_ feturn to what has been given up after full knowledge and _ 
experience | ‘of its harmful - character. » “AT hise hankering © Pe 
ao BAER: going - to Berlin or to some other European. 
Be niversity, is not a sign of the spirit of Non-co-operation. hee 
ooo Tp is on-a_par- with substituting — Japanese cloth for the = 
English manufactute. We give up English” cloth not 
because it is English, but because it robs the poor of their _ 
. hereditary employment and, therefore, makes them poorer — 
SgtlL The. Japanese. substitute tobs- the poor no less _ 
than the English cloth. Similatly, we give up Govern- 
_ ment institutions because of their hatmful character. We 
may not, th: refote, teptoduce the s same aE hing und Aj 




























































non-co-opemtors.. - oe, means co- “operation 
‘with all that is best in the Indian spitit. We cannot 
cultivate that taste by being in Berlin, . It is in India that | 


all out experiments. tust be m 













. step, i it is quite plain, must be the giving up of Govern-. 
ment institutions. Those students, therefore, who took 
that step did well if they understood what they ate 
doing. And only the sacrifice of such students will be 
of increasing benefit to the countty as time passes. . But 
those who ate tepenting or are dissatisfied with their own 
lot should certain ly have no hesitation in going back to 
Government. institutions. After all, it is a. conflict of 
ideals, and if the ideal that Non-co-operation stands for is 
good ‘and j is. congenial to the Indian soil, it will triun 
over evety conceiva le obstacle. 














































_ “When it is difficult for millions even to make the two ends 
meet, when millions are dying of starvation, it is monstrous to. 


: _ think of giving our telatives a costly education.” 


I have before me several letters from young men, _ 
_ complaining that they have so many family burdens 
_ that a poor salary they get from pubis wotk is totally — 
inadequate for theit wants. One, therefore, says he must 
give up public work and go to Europe by raising a loan 
Of secuting a gift and increase his earning capacity; another — 
ds in search of a paying job; yet another wants a capital 
_ to start a paying business. Everyone of these young 
men is a sound, honest and self-sacrificing worker. But 
a reaction has set in. Family requirements have increased. 
Khadi ot national education does not satisfy them. They 
do not desire to be a burden upon public service by asking 
_ for an increase. But the logical outcome of this attitude — 
_ Of mind must mean, if it becomes at all general, -etther os 
_ stoppage of the public setvice, which depends upon the aoe 
_ labours of such men and women, ot a general indefinite 
_ increase which in its turn must bring about the same sn ae 


undesirable result. 


It was because this process of multiplication of wants 
_ out of proportion to our surroundings was discovered to 
_ be going on with increasing velocity, that non-co-opera- 
tion was conceived. And, thus conceived, it was not 
_ flon-co-operation with petsons but with an attitude that = 
_ was tesponsible for the system which had seized us in _ 
Its: s¢ ne coil, and which was reducing us to dust. 


stem has raised the standard of living among us, 


cteatures, wholly unwarranted by the general condi- 





exploitation of other ‘peoples, ‘the | expansion — of the 
middle class, who were also the middlemen, meant extinc- 
tion of the lowest strata. Hence, the smallest villages. 
were dying out through sheer exhaustion. - This was all 
i gain to, many. of us in 1920. The artesting movement . 
4syet in’ taleaey: Let us not hinder it Py. any ee 


Serato tas it: "others would baie. bee ‘Sane. of : 
the persistence of the family system which the. Western 
method is ill-designed to support. The joint system — 
- - having become wooden, its evils have become accentuated, 
Ts sweet gtaces have’ disappeared. ‘Thus evil has been 
s Out. self-sacrifice must, therefore, be j in ter 

sequirements of the countty. The reforms tequired ate 
morte from within than from without. A perfect consti- 
tution superimposed upon rotten internal condition will 
be like a whited sepulchre. oh 


The process of self-purification must, therefor , 
icone ‘The spirit of self-sacrifice must be extended 
Great as the sacrifice has been, it is nothing compan to 
the demands made upon us by the country. We dare 


“not support able-bodied members of the f 
ot women—who will not work. We may not contrit ate 
a single pice towards. the expenses of conforming to 
meaningless. of supetstitious customs, such. as caste-dinners 
or towards forming expensive — marriage connections. 
: Every matriage and every death brings an unnecessary 
cH a andes upon the head of the family oo We mot 
oe acts of self-denial as’ self-sacrif 
evils to be counteracted. with hee and t 











"SACRIFICE ie Be oe ot ee OU ee : 





| experience, ‘not. eceosatly in the college ot the echook oe os 
room. When some of us deny ourselves and outs the so- cs 
called higher education, we shall find the true means of 


. : giving and receiving a teally high education. — Is there | 


fot, may there not be, a way of each boy paying for his 20, 
own education? There may be no such way. ‘But there. oe 

is no doubt that when we deny ourselves the way of ex- 
: pensive - education, seeing that aspiration — after higher oe 
education is a Jaudable end, we shall find out a way Gf oo 
fulfilling it more in accord with our surroundings. The = 
- golden ‘rule to apply in all such cases is resolutely to 8 
refuse to have what millions cannot. The abilityto refuse 
_ will not descend upon us all of a sudden. ‘The first thing oot es 

is to cultivate the mental attitude that will not have posses- 


sions or facilities denied to millions, and the next imme- 
- diate thing is to re-arrange our lives as fast as Pose in 
a accordance with that mentality. 
Without a large, very large, army of such self-sacti- | 

: ficing and determined workers, real progress of the masses 
Lhold to be an impossibility. And without that progress 
here is no such thing as S waraj. Progress towards 

























 Swaraj will be in exact proportion to the increase in the 


thee cause © of the oot, oe 









: - number of workers who will dare to. > sacrifice their all for : Bee 


i No sactifice is worth the name unless it is a joy. - Sactifice 

long face go ill together. ‘He must be a poor specimen — 

"of humanity who i is in need. of syuipatiy for his. ‘sactifice.” 
oe Daring. my Bengal tour, I heard the astounding 
statement that the inmates of a public institution claimed — 
to prefer the maintenance of their institution to that of - 

_ their patents. This was said to command my a 
f anything I have written in these pages — 

- given any such impression, I apologise to. the | 
am not conscious of any such guilt. I owe fil I; am | to 
my parents. I felt towatds them as Shravana is said to 
have done towards his parents. So, when I heard the 
statement it was with greatest. difficulty that I could cur 
: _ the. anger that was tising in me. The young man who 
took up the position was hatdly serious about it, But: 
eae it has become the fashion with some young 
pt the superior attitude and pose as paragons 
‘of : perfection. In my opinion, the maintenance of one’s 
aced and infirm patents is a first chatge | upon ‘gtown-up 
sons. They may not matty if they are not in a ‘position 
to support theit parents. They may not take up public 
tk till this primary condition is fulfilled. ‘They must 
so that their parents may be fed and: clothed. What, 
oung men are not expected to do is to comply 
nand of thoughtless or ignorant parents. 
ke hei to. ‘etic doe to things not 
e but for t false show, of for uncal led- 


respec 


atter ‘OF: fact, i cannot rem 
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_ worker. I have found some livingin want. Ihavefounda 
few who should get more than they are able to give them- 
selves. But as their work prospers and their worth is 
known, they will not suffer from want. Difficulties and 
trials make a man. They ate a sign of healthy growth > 
| If every young man found himself in plenty, andnevet 
_ knew what it was to go without anything necessary, he 
. may be found wanting when the trial comes. Sactifice = = 


ois JOY a ee Re 
Lo tt is, therefore, not tight to parade one’s sacrifice 
_ before the public. I was told by several workers that = => 
_ they did not mind any sacrifice. On cross-questioning, = = = 

_ Iwas told that the sactifice consisted in living by beg- 
- ging, in other words, on donations. I told them that _ 
_ there was no sacrifice in living on donations. Many 
- public workers did so, but they did not on that account 

Claim to have sacrificed anything. Many young men have. 
sacrificed lucrative careers. That is certainly to their 

credit. But even there I should respectfully suggest that 
raising can well be overdone. No sactifice is worth the 
ame unless it is a joy. Sacrifice and a long face go ill 
_ together. Sacrifice is ‘making sacred’. He must beapoor 
specimen of humanity who isin need of sympathy for his = 
_ sactifice. Buddha renounced everything because he could 
_ not help it. To have anything was a torture to him > 
_ The Lokamanya remained poor because it was painful for 
_ him to possess riches. Andrews tegards the possession = 
of even a few rupees a burden, and continually contrives 
~ to lose them if he gets any. Ihave often told him thathe = 
ds in need of a care-taker. He listens, he laughs and ree” 
_ peats the same performance without the slightest contri; 
tion, Madar-i-Hind is a terrible goddess. She will exact 


- the willin 









_ the g, aye, even unwilling sactifice of many a 
_ young man and young woman before she deigns to say: 
“Well done, my children! you are now ftee.’? We at 


‘Playing at sacrifice. ‘The reality has still to come. 















eat can conceive occasions when implicit ‘obedience, without | 
waiting for reasoning out causes, is a necessity.........But 
_ occasions for such: obedience are, and must be, rare in any. well 


“phere i is a aad group of boys of out school in. eehuna sa WhO 
have been regularly sending 1,000 yards of self-spun yarn to the. 
_ ALLS.A, for some n months, and THEY have been doin > this little ser- 
‘vice merely on a OE: ef — If any one asks” 
nem the feaion St their spinning, dey teply: ae s Mahatmaji’s Ss. 
rder. It has got to be obeyed.” I think such mentality on the 
part ¢ of little boys is to be encouraged in every way. Slave men- 
tality is something quite different from the spirit of heto-worship 
or implicit obedience. These boys are now anxious to get some 
message from you in your own hand writing for their inspiration. 


Lam sure their ene Y will he come 


“seg 


O- ship ‘or | blind + wots! oh D Ts 
| se orcsoes Shia tit licit obedience, withou 
be reasoning out causes. 
| _ the Sell pits | of ee ioe ef. 


ossession of th: quality by 
le. But occasions for ‘such obe- 
ae in ety Wel rdered societ 
happen to boys in sc 1001 is. 


ing faculty of boys. pee 
d 1 continuously tax the 











































~ teacher would not tolerate from his pupils, who were asked 
to account for drinking boiled and filtered waterinaloca- 
lity where the quality of well-water was suspected, an 
answer to the effect that such were the orders of a Mahatma. 
_ And if it be wrong to admit such an answer in the sup- 
_ posed case, it is surely wrong to approve of the justifica- 
_ tion for spinning that the boys of the school in question = 
have given for their spinning. WhenlIamdislodgedfrom 
— my Mabatmaship in that school, as I have certainly been 
_ dislodged in sevetal homes to my knowledge, (for,some 
of my cotrespondents have been gracious enough to 
inform me of their lost love), Iamafraid, the Spinning 
_ Wheel will be destroyed. “Surely, a cause is often greater 
than the man. Certainly, the Spinning Wheel is greater 
than myself. I should be exceedingly sorry to find, when) 
the hero-worship of me is destroyed because of some _ 
- fatuous mistakes that I may commit, or because people ate 
entaged against me for some cause or other, that the 
good cause of the Spinning Wheel had to suffer. It is, — 
therefore, infinitely better that the pupils should reason 
out for themselves all the things that ate capable of => 
being so treated. The Spinning Wheel is essentially a = = 
_ thing for reasoning out. With it, in my opinion, is 
_ mixed up the well-being of the whole mass of Indian = 
humanity. Pupils should, therefore, learn something 












about the deep poverty of the masses. They shoul ag 

| an ocular demonstration of some villages that are 
wn to pieces. They should know the popu- 
udia: They should know the vast extent of 
a, and they should know what it is that all = 
_ the many millions can do to add to their scanty resources. 
‘They should learn to identify themselves with the poor 
and the down-trodden in the land. They should be taught = 
_ to deny themselves, so far as possible, things that the 
poorest cannot have. Then, they will understand the — 
virtue of spinning. It will then survive any shock, in- 
cluding disillusionment about myself. The cause of 
_ Spinning Wheel is too great and too good to have s 
































- their actions — Epon | statements, 
i men reputed to be Breat. oe 


































ON T HEIR T RIAL | 


a. “The students | cannot “blow: hot ‘dnd ela” Te aes will ha’ i. OPS 
_ with the people’s cause, they must hold their scholastic Cateet foe eee 
subservient to the cause and sacrifice it when it comes in con- ee oes 
o | flict with the interests of the conatry. AP a | | 


- “What happened to the seident daring the Rowlatt Re 
: hee agitation is repeating itself now. During those 
_ precious days, one of them wrote to me that he felt like PPE a 
“committing suicide because he was tusticated. A student ee phe 
now writes: : : 


“The students of........ ....heatd the Mother’ s call and responded : 
. . to it. We observed sartal on the 3rd. For this courageous deed. 
on ae outs, we ate being fined Rs. 2 per head. The poor students 
are losing their freeships, half-freeships and scholarships. Please _ 

write to Mr..........the Principal, or advise him through Young — 
India. Tell him we are no criminals, we have committed no crime. 
‘Tell him we listened and responded to the Mothet’s call. Wesaved 
her, to our utmost, from dishonour. - Tell 1 him we : are NO cowards. Brau 
_ a a eae, come forward to“quaecaidy? yee os a 


ie ee cannot follow the advice to write 46 ie Erincipal: , i pects, 
: i he is not to lose his fob’, I suppose he has to take some 
discip aL ary ‘tmeasutes. : So. long as. educational institutions re 
— temain ur der the patronage of the Government, they 
__ will be, as they roust be, used for the support of the Go. ae 
_ vernment, and the students or the teachers who support = 
- anti-Government popular measures must count the cost 
and take the tisk of being dismissed. From the patriot’ ge os 
- standpoint, the students did well and bravely in making 
~~ common cause with the people. They would have k ai id: 
_ themselves. open to the charge of want of patriotism, ape 
not wotse, if they had not tesponded to the country’s call 

_ From,the Government standpoint, they undoubtedly 
 wror g and incurred their sevete re displeasure. The studen 























cannot blow. hot and cold. If they will be with the peo- 
ple’s cause, they must hold their scholastic career sub- 
servient to the cause, and sacrifice it when it comes in con- 
flict with the interests of the country. I saw this quite 
clearly in 1920, and subsequent experience has confirmed | 
the first impression. There is no doubt that the safest 
and the most honourable course for the student world is 
to leave Government schools and colleges at anycost.. 
‘But the next best course for them is to hold themselves 
in teadiness, to be thrown out whenever a conflict occurs. 
between the Government and the people. If they will 
not be, as they have been elsewhere, leaders themselves 
in the revolt against the Govetnment, they must at least 
become staunch and true followers. ‘Let. their. facing af 
the consequences be as brave as theit response to the 
tion’s call. Let them not humiliate themselves, let | 
not susrender their self-respect in trying to re-enter col 
and schools from which they have been dismissed. Th 
ravery of their response will be counted as bravado, if it 
succumabs on the very first trial. : oo 
I hear that, during the days preceding the hartal, the 
students discarded foreign cloth and very largely patronis-__ 
ed Khadi. Let it not be said of them that this was but a 
passing show and that they have, on pressure from without 
or temptation from within, « iscarded Khadi as quickly 
as they discarded foreign cloth. To me, foreign cloth for — 
this country means foreign Government. I wish this was _ 


accepted as a self-evident proposition. 





BOYCOTT AN D STUDENTS 


“ “In India, here litical consciousness has till 8 beak ean, 
P y nee 


unfortunately confined in a large measure to the English- - ere ea 


educated class, their (students’) duty is, indezd, greater. in — 


o China and Egypt, it was the students who have made the nae a 


Bi sisal: movement ‘porbible: : ‘They cannot do oe in India.” a 


ae he Principal of a. college writes: fo ea 





oe “The promoters of the boycott movement are S deaopins ie’ oo ees 
- dents into their movement. It is obvious that no one will attach — 


the slightest value to the part the students play in this political : 
3 propaganda. When the students leave their schools and colleges 
and join any demonstration, they mingle with the rowdies of the | 


oo place and have to be responsible for the outrages of the badmashes, 


and often receive the first blows from the policemen’s batons. 


: ae They, besides, incur the displeasure of the school and college 
authorities whose punishment they have to submit to; they further 
oe disobey their guardians who might refuse to finance them further, 









which spells their ruin, Ican understand youth movements which — 


ee penne, spreading knowledge. of sanitation etc. during holidays; 
but to see them tutn against their own parents and teachers, and 


- : walk along streets in questionable company, and help the breaking 
of law and order, is a sorry spectacle. May I request you to ad 


i. vise, the politicians not to draw the students from theit legitimate oe 
- work to make their demonstration more effective? Infact, they are 
a detracting: from the value of their demonstration by so doing, ts 
as it is likely to be easily put down as the work of inconsiderate _ athe Bae 


a “boys, led astray by selfish and foolish agitators. — 


“Lam not against their learning modern politics. ‘It will be a eed. ae eee 


















aim at doing such constructive work as teaching the ignorant _ 


thing if the teachers would collect and bring to their notice news- 


a paper utterances for and against any pending question of the day, 
and teach the students to draw their own conclusions. I. have - on 


i tried. the scheme with success. In fact, no subject is taboo te ihe 
-. students, as Bertrand Russell and others advocate students should ; 


be taught even sex questions. What I am dead against is the stu- — 
: dents being used as tools for. pusposes » which 6 serve not themselves 





hose who, 80 se them.” ee 









































































































| he cortespondent. has ‘written in the hope of my 
~ condemning the: f atticipation by the student world in 
active political work. - But Iam sorry to have to osspeiat 
him. He should have known that in 1920-21 I had not 
~an Pes idea tle shate in drawing students out of their — : ; 
schools and colleges, and inducing them to” undertake — ; 
pie duty carrying with it the tisk of imprisonment. 
ink it is their clear duty to take a leading | part in 
the political movement of theit country. “They ate 
Ge. so all the world over. In India, where poliseal 
consciousness has till recently been ‘unfortunately con- 
fined in a large measute to the English-educated lass, 
their duty is, indeed, greater. In China and Egypt, it was , 
the students who have made the national movement — 
_ posable They cannot do less in India. 
What the Principal might have urged 9 was: the 
of students of Serving the rules of non-viol a 
-acquiting control o he towdies, instead of Seg con a 
trolled by them. — a Me ayes i 


































































a “In a country gtoaning as India i is under Beis rule, itisim- 

possible to prevent students from taking part in movements 
_. for national freedom. All that can be done is to regulate their 
te eathusiaseny: sO as fot to. interfere with their studies.” Pie ne 








oo T he: steike Ge early seven hundred stadents of Guja- Seon 
rat College, which has now gone on for over 20 days, is 
Pope longer a matter merely of local importance. A labour — 
—sttike is bad enough, a students’ strike is worse, whether — 

it is justly declared ot unjustly. It is worse because of the. 
_ consequences it entails in the end, and because of the status 
of the parties. Unlike labouters, students are educated 
and can have no material interest to serve by strikes, and 
unlike employets, heads of educational institutions ‘have 
no interest in conflict with that of the students. Students, — 
moreover, ate supposed to be embodiments of discipline. he 
A strike of students, therefore, produces far-reaching conm- 
sequences and can only be justified i in setordinary cit- SE 
V RUERSEDCES, ee ea 
oh But, though occasions for students” ‘strikes in “well 
ae ordered. schools and colleges must be rare, it is not impos- eer 
- sible to conceive such as to wartant strikes on their Pattee 
_ Thus, for instance, if a Principal running counter to public cles 























mt 


opinion refuses to. tecognise a day of universal rejoicingas 
eg holiday, which both parents and their. school ot college- aE 
going children may desire, students will be justified in. 
declaring a sttike for that day. Such.occasions will be — 
morte: frequent in India as the students grow more self- _ 
conscious, and become more alive to a | Sense, of their te 
~ ponsibility. to the nation. : 
as in the case of the Gujarat College, I cannot help saying 
SO at as I have Been able to judge, the stu : 

































dents ] 




























































had ample : reason. for the. strike. ‘The facts can be briefly” 
told. ‘The students absented themselves from college — 
“Oo swith the test of the boys all over India on the Simon _ 
Boycott Day. The absence was, no doubt, unauthorised. 
oi oe cadens were technically in the wrong. They should 
pages oS Co haven at. least asked for formal permission before they ab- _ 
sented themselves. But boys ate the same all the world. 
cover. One might as well hope to restrain the winds, as_ 
hopezo ‘cutb the roused enthusiasm of students. ‘Theirs | 
‘was, at best, a youthful indiscretion. This was condoned > 
by the Principal after a gteat deal of negotiation; the boys — 
being permitted optionally to appear for theit Terminal 
Examination on a fee of Rs. 3 each, it being understood — 
ee oageon sey Baty the majority would appeat and that those who did 
ie would not be in any way punished. The Principal, 
eee however, it is alleged, broke his pledge at d put up a notice | 
making it compulsory fot the boys to appear for che’: 
"Terminal Examination upon pay yment of Rs. 3 each. This, 
a onaiorallyy i incensed the boys. They felt, “if the salt loseth its 
- gavour, wherewith shall it be salted?” “They, therefore, 
thee gtimack ‘work. ‘The rest is simple. The strike continues, and - 
friends and critics alike certify to the great self testi aint 
oso) and -cortect conduct of the boys. In my opinion, students 
es of a college are in duty bound to tesist such bre each oO 
honour by their Principal, as is alleged against the Principal 
of the Gujarat College. It is impossible to tender to a _ 
teacher that unreserved respect to which he is entitled by 
reason of his honourable calling, when he is found to be | 
“OF breach of hondutes se ee ee 
‘Tf the students are resolute, there can be: but one end 
1€ S cn viz., withdrawal of the offending notice and 
promise of immunity from. any punishment to 

































































































“not liked by the Government. It is high time that this 
unwarranted interference was stopped. In a country = 
- gtoaning as India is under foreign tule, it is impossible 
to prevent students from taking part in movements for 
~ national freedom. All that can be done is to regulate their 
enthusiasm, so as not to interfere with their studies. ‘They ee 
_ may not become partisans, taking sides with warring patties. 0S a 
— But they have a tight to be left free to hold, and actively 
to advocate, what political opinion they choose, He 
- function of educational institutions is to impart education ==> 
ys and girls who choose to join them, and there- 














































to the boy ee 
-_ through to help to mould their character, never to inter- 
_ fete with their political or other non-moral activities 
outside the school-room. Ce . As opt 

The question, therefore, raised by the strike of the 
- Ahmedabad students, is of first rate importance and they 
deserve the sympathy and support of other scholastic 
institutions and the public in general. Parents are as much 
concerned with the strike, as school-going boys and girls. 
For, the Ahmedabad students have, I understand, acted 


throughout with the approval of their parents or guar- 
dians. | | | 
































































PES as erie 





“Tt ig my conviction that our schools and colleges, instead of 
So pmalkine ts manly, make us obsequious, timid, indecisive and 
__pallastless. Manliness consists not in bluff, bravado ot lotd- 
oattiyae tie LOPS liness, Tt consists: in daring to do the right and facing conse- a 
quences, whether it is in matters social, political or other, 
ee Te consists in deeds, not in words.” es 















--' The sttike of the students of the Gujarat College, ae 
_ Ahmedabad, continues with unabated vigour. The stu- 
dents are showing determination, calmness. and solidarity 
that ate worthy of all Praise. ‘They are beginning o only — 
now to feel theit strength. And I venture to think that 
"they will feel it still mote if they will do some constructive - 
-wotk. Jt is my conviction that our schools and colleges, 
instead of making us manly, make us obsequious, timid, 
indecisive and ballastless. Manliness consists not in bluff, 



























bravado or lordiness. It consists in dating to do the right : 





Sho 


atid facing consequences, whether it is in matters soc. 
: pola or other. It consists in deeds, not in words. 
A “oa Re students have now before them probably a long time 
of waiting. They must not be disheartened, if events oe 
“themselves SO. te will then be up to the public to inter-— 
vene. It will be up to the student world all over India 
to vindicate the tight which is entirely on the side of the 
‘students. Those who would study the question in all 
ness. can secure from Sjt. Maviankas copies of all 
nt papers. The fight « of the Ahmedabad s dents 
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in some constructive national activity. ‘They need not 
confine themselves to the Congtess programme, if it does. 


“not commend itself to them. The chief thing is to de- 


-monstrate theit capacity for holding together and doing 
independent solid work. The charge is often brought 
against us that we ate good only at oratorical displays 
cand fruitless momentary demonstrations, but fail when 
we ate called upon to do work that requires cohesion, 
co-operation, grit and unflinching determination. The 
students have a ‘splendid opportunity of falsifying the 
Pon Will: they tise to the occasion? oe ee 
__ ‘They may not lose faith on any account whatsoever. E 
ot he college is the nation’s property. If we were not 
 demoralised, a foreign Government should never be able 
to hold our property or make it ptactically criminal for 
students to take part in the nation’s battle for freedom, 

3 it should be the duty and privilege of students to 
ea 

























































































CHARACTER 


STUDENTS A 
_ “The system of education is responsible for the lack of chatacter 

_ wherever it shows itself, The remedy now is not to seek my 
‘opinion or assistance, but for the teachers to make common 


cause with the students and lead them to victory.” 





A retired Inspectot of Schools, Punjab, writes poe 

“You might have noticed that there has been a considerable stir 
among the college students of our province since the last session 

_ of the Congress. — A new fite seems to be burning in the young — 
heart. Being the chief origin of this fire, and so mainly te: pon- 

- sible for the direction it might take, I trust, you. will consider — 
the following two points connected with the matter and give _ 
your opinion: — a ea ee a 
a. TI have not ‘the: least objection to the boys’ expressing theit | 

Jove for their Motherland ot their yearning fot Home Rule on | 

- ~propet occasions, without transgressing th bounds of true “non 


Siolence’. But when they take to uttering, in season and out of 
season, 












- seasc revolutionaty cries, clearly showing an aggressive r hate- 
- ful spirit, I am afraid, they are positively guilty of ‘violence.’ 
“not the cry ‘Down, down with the Union Jack’ open to this charger 


2. Hardly anything worth the name is done in our schools and 
‘colleges in the way of character-building. Will yo 

























coll ) u, then, let our 
-youth follow the impulse of the moment, sacrificing decency and 
discipline and not ca ing a straw for their various duties as stu-_ 
dents? Should not, therefore, form ation of “proper character — 
in our young people be the first care of all concerned?” rs 


‘have already written about the cries in a previous — 






























sot issue of Young India. 1 fully agree that ‘Down — 
ve Union Jack’ smells of violence. ‘There ate several 






e. One 
> may not 
harm. A 
es. Tt is 











































_ | STUDENTS AND CHARACTER = —s07 


: the authorities are reaping as they have sown. The 
_ system of education is responsible for the lack of character, 
wherever it shows itself. The remedy now is not to 
seek my opinion or assistance, but for the teachers to 
make common cause with the students and lead them to 
_ victory. The latter know the tragic history of their own 
nation, they know how the other nations have gained their _ 
- liberty. It is impossible to restrain them from working for 
~ the freedom of their own country. If they are not ptoperly fee AE 
guided | in their approach to their goal, they will-take:.9 °°.» 
the means that their untipe and unaided reasonwillsuggest. 
ae oe any event, in so far as Tam concerned, 1 have shown 
po Re way. “Tf: t am responsible for their enthusiasm, Taig ee es 
eo glade Tam ‘ttying, too, to guide it in the tight direction. 
Tf they go wrong, in spite of my effort, T cannot be held 


ae -tesponsible. | 
No one can be mote grieved than I overt the bomb 


outrage at Amritsar, through which an innocent young 
man, Sardar Pratap Singh, who was undoubtedly not the 
target of the bomb-thrower, met his death. These out- 
tages are surely due to the lack of character, to which the 
retired Inspector of Schools has drawn attention. ‘The 
word ‘character’ is, perhaps not the happiest expression. 
Ballast is the tight ‘word. If it was the Principal of the | 
Khalsa College who was aimed at, the incident is proof of 
a deep-seated disease. There is no bond between the 
teachers and the taught. The teachers of educational 
_ institutions, whether entirely owned or aided by the Go- 
_-vernment, naturally feel it incumbent upon them, whether 
they have it in them or not, themselves to profess ands 
inculcate in others. loyalty to the existing Government. — 
he students have no sense of loyalty in them. They 
ive become impatient. Impatience has led to loss of self- 
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onttol, and so their energy finds its vent. through | dubion 
hannels. For me these incidents are no. warning to tay 
y band, but. to go on with my programme and gai: 
| ove ot break myself ine the attem 0 

































ae PS BS oe oRO ue BEA Gos - 








reece «A school ota college i is a sanctuary where there should be os 
eae nothing that is base or unholy. Schools and colleges ate. ee an 
oe ee for the making: of. character” ao! Po Q anos 














"The worst feature of the attempted assassination — 

: of Sit Ernest Hotson, the Acting Governor of the Bombay.” 

- Presidency, was that ‘the act was done by a student of the 

ogolege which had invited His Excellency, when, as its 

~ honoured guest, he was. being shown tound the ‘allege 
premises. It was as though | a host was injuring his guest 

under his own roof. The canon recognised tk oughout 
the world is, that the deadliest enemy, when he is under 
one’s toof as a guest, is entitled to protection from all 
eee The act of the student was, therefore, eerie 
_ foul play, without a single redeeming feature. | 
For the Acting Governor it was a providential e : 
cape, and it was fortunate for India and more so for ‘th he 
student world. I tender my congratulations to ‘Sir Ernest 
Hoon, as also to the nation. CE 
--Tt would be well if the believers in violence will take: 
a lesson from this happy tragedy—happy, because no. 
one has suffered but the assailant... ee 
Has he suffered, is he suffering, ot is he deluding him- 
h the belief that he j isa a heron: Let this ates be. a 






















































































 jncalculable harm to the country. Bhagat “Singh’s charac- — 
tet, about which I had heard so much from reliable sources, 
‘the intimate connection I had with the attempts that were 2 








being made to secure commutation of the death sentence, 

cattied me away and identified me with the cautious 
‘and balanced resolution passed at Katachi. I regret tO a ee 
‘observe that the caution has been thrown to the minds oe Sco 











‘The deed itself is being worshipped as if it was worthy = 
of emulation. The result is goondaism and degradation, — 2 
whetever this mad worship is being performed. 
"The Congtess is a power in the land, but I warn 
Congressmen that it will soon lose all its charm if they _ 
betray their trust and encourage the Bhagat Singh cult — 
whether in thought, word or deed. If the majority do 
‘pot believe in the Congress policy of non-violence and 
- truth, let them have the first article altered. Let us under- 
stand the distinction between policy and creed. A policy. 
gay be changed, a creed cannot. But either is as good 
_as the other whilst it is held. Those, therefore, who 
hold non-violence only as a policy may not, without 
exposing themselves to the charge of dishonourable con- 
duct, use the Congress membership as a cover for violence. ef 8 
I cannot get rid of the conviction that the greatest obstacle 855) 
progress towards Swaraj is our want of faith I OU eo 
y. Let this fortunate failure of attempted assassina- eee 
. doer himself say he shot because of the Shola 
t?’—some hasty youths, or even grown-up people, - 
will argue. My answer is: We knew all this when i000 
31920 we settled the Congress policy of non-violence and 


th. There wete, within our knowledge at the time, 


deeds much blacker than his worst enemies have imput 
tO. Ernest Hotson. The Congress deliberately, a 

















































































































ll debate, came to the conclusion 
to the vile and violent deeds of 










































—— Fitable for us to answer violence with non-violence, and 
-- vileness with truth. The Congress saw further, that the 
EES aS SP OESE. administrators were not bad inherently, but that: 
| they were a fruit of the system of which they were willing 
or unwilling victims. We saw, too, that the system cot- 
rupted even the best from among ourselves. And so 
we evolved a policy of non-violent action that should — 
oo destroy the system. Ten years’ experience has shown that 
the policy of non-violence | and ttuth, though followed 
ee half-heartedly, has answeted phenomenally well and that. 
we ate very neat the harbour. The record of Sir Ernest: 
. Hotson, however bad it may be, is wholly irrelevant and 
can in no way extenuate, much less excuse,the double crime 
of attempted assassination and treachery. The reported. 
hostile demonstration by some students has made the _ 
ugly affair uglier still. I hope, that the students and the. — 
teachers throughout India will seriously bestir themselves 



































and put the educational house in order. And, in my opi- 
~ nion, it is the peremptory duty of the fotthcoming meeting © 
of the All India Congress Committee to condemn the — 
treacherous outrage, and reiterate its policy in unequivocal | 
tots. a ON ee Leet: 
“One word to the Government and the administrators 
Retribution and repression will not do. ‘These violent 
outbreaks ate portents. They may judge those who are _ 
- immediately guilty. But they can. deal with the disease — 
only by dealing with the cause. If they have neither the — 
will nor the coutage to do so, let them leave the test to the — 
nation. It has progressed past repression and tetribution. _ 
t will deal with violence in its own tanks in its own way. — 
‘Government action, in excess of the demands of the _ 

















































































‘STUDENT S AND STRIKES | 


| “Students Sipe have the greatest festa of expression. aid’ 
of opinion. But, in my opinion, ay may not have freedom of 
: oe whilst they are studying.” ee 


he college student of Bangalore writes: 


_ know your opinion on students cog as in 1 strikes like Anda- 2 
S ee Day, Abattoir Day, ¢tc.” | meee 


"Whilst I have pleaded for the temoval of restrictions _ 
on ‘the speech and movements of students, I am not able 
- to support political strikes or demonstrations. Students 
- should have the greatest freedom of expression and of 
_ opinion. They may openly sympathise with any political 

pea they like. But, in my opinion, they may not have 
freedom of action whilst they are studying. A student 
cannot be an active politician and pursue his studies at the 
same time. It is difficult to draw hard and fast lines at 





| “strike ot, if the ‘word ‘strike’ can be used i in such citcums- 





‘Tous; what may appeat to be an PmCeptOn | is not one in a 


: "In the apilele referred to, Gandhi it wrote ¢ as s follows : ft 


of the teachers. ‘The teachers can only point to theit pupils what 


_ do with artificial restraint upon the students’ all-round growth. noe 
_ This is impossible where they ate subjected to espionage. The 





oe know that the cultivation of nationalism i is not a crime ¢ but a vit a 







fe “] have read your atticle ; in Harijan* and I request | you to ‘let me 












the time of big national upheavals. Then, they do not : : 





nee tances, it is a wholesale strike; it is a suspension of studies. _ nee OE 






“The students’ minds must not be caged, nor for that matter those vg 







-. they or the State considers is the best way. Having done so, they. 

have no tight to curb their pupils’ thoughts and feelings. This 
_ does not mean that they are not to be subjected to any discipline. Soke 

- No school can be run without it. But discipline has nothing to 











. _fact.i is that hitherto they have been in an atmosphere sable and 
national where it has not been openly that. The students should. . 







‘TO THE STUDENTS 


As a matter of fact, the question, such as the cortes- 
 pondent has taised, should not atise in the Congress Pro- 
vince. For, there can be no curb which the best mind of 
- the students will not willingly accept. The maj ority of 
them ate, must be, Congress-minded. They may not do 
Ree that would embarrass the Ministries. If they 


struck, they would do so because the Ministers wanted 
them to. But I cannot conceive of Congress Ministers 
wanting ‘them to strike except when the Congress | is no 
- longer i in office, and when the Congtess declares, may be, 
a non-violent active war against the Government of the 
day. And, even then, I should think that to invite students 
in the first instance to. suspend their studies for strikes 
- would be tantamount to a declaration of bankruptcy. 

- the people in general ate with the Congress for 

~ demonstration in the nature of strikes, students will b 
- left alone except as a last resott. During the last war, the | 
_ students were not t the first to De called 0 out, but ee were 
the k: 





FILTH IN LITERATURE, 


“An Siderty & strike: on the pee of eae is Ae quickest way oe 
OF bringing about the much-needed reform. Such a strike 
would not be boisterous. It would simply consist in the 

students notifying boycott of examinations, which fe a 
Anay of objectionable literature.” Spot 


A Travancore Headmaster of a high school writes : ee 


ao “You soy, the Solitical attaospliere of Travancore, is very ‘ane toe 


~ happy just at present. Even hi gh school pupils are going on strike 

and picketing others. There is a feeling among pupils that you 

"ate in favour of ‘students’ strikes’ and even ‘pupils’ strikes’. = I 
_ would like to get a communication addressed to pupils in general 
i Tone at. your Opinion on the matter. it will clarity the situation.” 


oat ae think I have written often enough against strikes 
a atudents and pupils, except on the rarest of occasions. I 
hold. it to be quite wrong on the part of students and _ 
_ pupils to take part in political demonstrations and party 
politics. Such ferment interferes with serious study and. 
~cunfits: students fot solid work as future citizens. There 


is one thing, however, for which it is the duty of students Ae 


and: pupils to strike. I have received a letter from the 


Hon. ' Secretary, x. Youths’. Welfare. Association, Lahore, 2 oo : 
- giving copious specimens of obscene and erotic passages ok 
from the text-books prescribed” by various universities, 

| They make sickening reading. ‘Though they are from 


presctibed text-books, I would not soil these columns 


with a reproduction of the extracts. I have never come 


across such filth in all the literature that I have read. i 

- The extracts are. impartially given both from Sans krit, 
Persian and Hindi. ‘poets. My attention. was. first” drawt 
_ to such writings by the girls of Mahila Ashram, Wardha 


| nd recently b by my daughter-in-law who is stu 





“TO THE STUDENTS 


the: Kanya Gurukul: at ‘Dehradun, | Though she is not. 

"Ybteete. she had never come actoss. such obscenity as she 
found in some of her text-books. She appealed to me 
for assistance. I have been moving the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan authorities. But big institutions move slowly. 
. Monppolies stow up. Self-interest of authots and publi- — 
-shets prevents reform. The altar of literature claims — 
special incense. My daughter-in-law suggested, and I 
at once fell in with her suggestion, that she would tisk 
failure at her examination and omit to learn the obscene — 
ot etotic passages. This is a mild strike on her part, but» 
a quite good and wholly effective one for hetselt. But 
‘hie is an occasion which not only justifies a strike on the 
part of students and pupils, | it is in my opinion their 
oo y to tise in revolt against such literature being forced — 
von thet as i 
‘It is one thing to defend the liberty to read what | one 
pees. _ But it is a wholly different thing to force on young 
minds acquaintance with literature that cannot but excite 

_ their animal passions: and an unhealthy cutiosity about — 
| sae which, in due course and to the extent necessaty, 
_ they are bound to learn. The evil becomes accentuated 

_ when it comes in the guise of i innocent literature, beating 

_ the imprimatur of gteat universities, = 
An orderly strike on the part of students is the quick- 
“est way of bringing about the much-needed reform. Such a 

_ strike would not “be. boisterous. It would simply con-. 
ying boycott of examinations, 

1 require a study’ of objectionable literature. It is 

FOF every ‘pure-minded student to rebel against _ 


abl teenie : 
: » bat the Educa- — 
al ate equally | 
it mind. 





































IS IT NON-VIOLENT ? x 


- “T can understand not going to a school for whose testers Po . 
have no regard. But I cannot understand disrespect towards 
or vilification of my teachers. Such conduct is ungentlemanly, - 


-andfall ungentlemanliness is violence.” _ 


Below is an extract from a letter fromateacherinthe 
Annamalai University: nt ee Neg tien 8S 


“Some time in November last, a group of five or six students 
_ otganizedly assaulted the Secretary of University Union, a fellow- 
student. Shri Srinivasa Sastri, the Vice-Chancellor, took a serious 
view of it and punished the leader of the group with expulsion — 
. from the University, and the rest with suspension till the end of 
_ this academic yeat. | - 
“Some sympathizers and friends of these punished students 
wanted to abstain from attending classes and strike work. They 
--eonsulted the other students the next day and tried to persuade. 
them also to strike work as a mark of protest. But they could | 
mot succeed, as the majority of the students felt that the punish- _ 
“ment meted out to the six people was well deserved and so refused 
to join the strikers or show any sympathy for them. ae ee 








“The next day, about 20 per cent of the students stayed away 
. from the classes; the remaining 80 per cent attended the classes as 
usual. I may add, the strength of this University isabout800, 
The student who was expelled next came inside the hostelto. 
other methods in the evening, as for example, bodily lying across. 
the fout main outlets from the hostel, locking some gates of the 
hostel, locking up some of the young boys inside their own tooms 
especially the junior kids who could be intimidated into obe- 
ae dience. _ In this way in the afternoon, the. rest of the students were : ae 
prevented from coming outside the hostel gates by fifty or sixty 
CD pole ye once a degl naira Gn) Aer AC 










«The authorities, thus finding the gates closed, wanted tomake = 
fence with the help of servants of the University, the strikers 
vented the other students from passing through the breaches 


















































ore. 





fe ooae not ape: The andhositcs. “galing the situation un- 
manageable, requested the police to remove the expelled student 
from the hostel premises as he was the source of all the trouble, 
which the police did. This naturally irritated some more of the _ 
‘students who began to show sympathy with the strikers. “The. 
next morning, the strikers found the whole fencing removed from 
_ the hostel, entered the college premises and picketed. by. lying 
-actoss the staircase passages and enttances to class rooms. “Shit 4 
_ Srinivasa Sastri then closed down the University for a long vaca- 
tion of 13 months, from November 29th to January 16th. ‘He 
_ gavea statement to the press, appealing to the students to. come _ 
back from home in a chastened and happier mood for study. 
“But the college reopened with renewed activities on the part of ie 
the strikers who. had extra advice during the vacation from...... — 
‘They went to Rajaji, it appears, but he asked them to obey the 
_ Vice-Chancellor and declined to interfere. He sent two telegrams ae 
also to the strikers, through the Vice-Chancellor, appealing to them 
_ to give up the strike and attend college classes. and settle down — 
_ to quiet work. Though on the majority of good. students these 4 
- telegrams had a good effect, the steeds remained adamant. 
“The picketing is still going on. It has almost become chronic. 
The strikers are about - 35 to 45 in number. They have got about — 
50 sympathizers who dare not come into the open and strike with — 
_ them, but from within they create trouble. Every day they come 
in a body and lie down in front of entrances to classes, and on the 
_ stairs jailoe to classes on the first floor, and thus prevent he 
students from entering the classes. But the teachers shift from 
place to place and hold classes before the picketers can reach there! 
Each hour the venue of the classes in changed. Sometimes, classes - 
are held in the open ait, so that the picketers cannot block the 
entrance by lying down. On those occasions the strikers disturb | 
_ the classes by shouting, and sometimes by haranguing 1 the students: 
who have assembled to hear lectures of thelt Tespective class tea- 
cee | an : Be 
Yesterday, theres was a new 7 developments ‘The strikers at 
ito the classes, rolled on the floor and uttered shouts. Some 
cers, I heard, began writing on black-boards before the teacher 
me. Tf es teachers are known to be meek, so el | the 
>i date them also. In fact, they ed: the 
tk “violence and bloodshe Lae 
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wandering aba in the oa aac neat the pees also. 
Apart from it, the students use abusive language ag ainst the Vice- 
pete @. Chancellat,o-: | 
ho hte ot EN oy the point I am ‘diving at is this: We have all been. feline. a 
Eee Eee several teachers and a large numbet of students, that these 
activities are not truthful and non-violent and so are aoe the © 
Spirit of Satyagraha. ee | 
2. 2h lean ‘teliably that some of: the aces students persist in’ pan Ad ae 
_. calling this non-violent. They say that if abate — ths Pe pea pee ae 
: ne _ to be violent, they will stop these activities.” Ban to | 


The letter j is dated. rth February (1939) a sildeoecca te ee 

ae “ae Kakasaheb Kalelkar whom the teacher knows intimately. oe 
_ The portion not printed by me seeks Kakasaheb’s opinion 
Ro whether the conduct of the students can be called non- 
violent, and deplores the attitude of unruliness which 

has, become rampant among so many students in‘India, 
a “ ~The letter gives the names of those who are inciting cae a 
mies the strikers to persist in their behaviour. On the publi- 
ee cation of my opinion on the strike, someone, presumably Bo 
| student, ‘sent me an angry ‘telegram saying that the beha- 
ps sour? of the sttikers is perfectly non-violent. Assuming 

_ the correctness of the version reproduced by me, I have _ 
no hesitation in saying that the attitude of the students Sees 
is essentially violent. Surely, if someone blocks the = => 
‘passage to my house, his action is violence jast as ouch — TG 
ie as i he pushed me ‘bodily from the doorstep. oy 
‘If students have a real grievance against their teachers, oe 
: they. may have the right to strike and even picket their 
school or college, but only to the extent of politely warn- 
ing the unwary from. attending their classes. They could. 
do so by speaking or by distributing leaflets. But they = 
may not obstruct the passage, or use any coercion against :, ees 
__ those who do not want to strike. ee 

And, the students have atric against whom? Shri ae 
Stinivass Sastri is one of India’s best scholars. He had 
~ become renowned as a teacher before many of the students 
— wete born or were in their teens. | Any university in the 
world will be proud to have him as” Vice-Chanc lor, 
as well - for the:  Greaines: of his” learning: as for 















































































ne 118 oe 7 AG ee 
Peete. oo gob ilew oF his: chatacter, 0-0 Foe ee 
Tf the writer of the letter to Kakasaheb has given =| 
an accurate account of the happenings in the Annamalai 
University, Sastriat’s handling of the situation seems _ 
to me to have been quite correct. In my opinion, the stri- 
-. kets are harming themselves by their conduct. I belong _ 
to the old school which believed in tevetence fot teachers... 
—-T can understand not going to a school for whose teachers __ | 
ee eT have no regatd. » But. I cannot undetstand. disrespect ig. 
Bi... towards of vilification of my teachers. Such conduct ==] _ 
Gs ungentlemanly, and all ungentlemanliness is violence. | 































"STUDENTS AND POLITICAL STRIKES. 


: “Smdents can play an effective part in the adoeal stnigele, if ae 
they will. whole-heartedly come under discipline. But if 
they will act on theic own and fritter away their energy in 
making | ineffective demonstrations, they wil hinder the’ na- 

ee bane : | ae goodies | i 


| of a statement. deprecating ‘political Hiriles b students and Poe 
: asian of their ee) mn nasfegtioe demonstrations, Gandig oe 
a | id | 


cape! have received several letters from students i in Madras 
: aad the United Provinces. regarding their demonstrations 
over Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s arrest and imptisonment — 
and the threatened reprisals by the Governments con- 
cerned. The students now desire to have a sttike of 
protest and ask for my advice. | 
~ When the whole world hangs its head i in sheeae OVER oe: 
he. imprisonment of one of India’s noblest and bravest way 
sons, it is no wonder that the student world in India is 
a shaken to its roots. Whilst, therefore, my sympathy ds e 
wholly with them, I must adhere to the view that the — 
students were ‘wrong in their walk-out asa mark of their 
: _ tesentment ovet Jawaharlal Nehrtu’s imprisonment. The 
_ Governments of the two provinces ate more than: wre eee 
aa their threats of re otisals, eee ee ee 
‘The students will, however, do ‘well: not. to fesorh 
to the contemplated stike of protest. If they desirémy = 
advice they should ‘send an authorised ‘teptesentative, 
who is in full possession of the facts of which Thave buta 
UMeLy: superficial knowledge. I shall gladly give guidance ~ 
_ for what it may be worth. They know how muchIwould 
value their whole-hearted co-operation in. ‘the: struggle q 
m. endeavoring | to. dead fos aay. § case, 2, they will spoil 
















































their own and damage the national cause by ill-conceived _ 
age i ie and hasty action. os eae. ea. oe ce he oe 












I another statement, 00 
advised the students as follows: — oe | | 
Ce Ges : My attention has been : drawn to” some patagraphs | 
appearing in the Press, purporting to give my opinion 








concerning the same subject, Gandbiji 












about the questions agitating the students. | have not 
oe ot sgead- all that has. appeared in the Press, if only because I 









"want to conserve my energy on which, of late, Ihave been — 


obliged to put an unduly heavy strain. My opinion is _ 


Coe” fem, No provocation should be allowed to justify poli- | 
tical strikes by students, unless they have made up their 
minds once for all to abandon their college or school stu- 
- dies. Unlike, as in free countries, our educational insti- 
tutions are controlled by the rulers, from whom the nation 
is struggling to free itself. Self-suppression is, therefore, _ 
evolved and controlled by the rulers. They cannot have _ 




















the cake and eat it too. If they want the education which _ 
the schools and the colleges impart, as. evidently they do, 
they have to conform to the rules and regulations laid down 




















- for these institutions. Therefore, unless the heads of the 
- Gnstitutions consent, there should be no political strikes. — 
But I have suggested a way out. Students have ample 
time after school and college hours of which they ate theit 
own masters. They can hold meetings, express their — 
sympathy with the national cause in an orderly manner, — 
and they can have processions, too, if they like. Those | 


who 




































wish to take part in Civil Disobedience and accept 
eadetship can do so after suspending theit studies — 
being, by conforming to the conditions laid 


ting Civil Disobedience and after 
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"STUDENTS AND POLITICAL $ STRIKES : . “apoE 





in ) spinhing.. and: if my cottespondents | ate to be accepted Ste 
as reliable witnesses, their belief in non-violence. is also eae 


a doubtful quantity. . 
| Students can oly an ‘effective: part, in the national 






| struggle, if they will whole-heartedly come under discip- . 


line. But if they will act on their own and fritter away : 





their energy in making ineffective demonstrations, they Wilh: ee 
- hinder the national cause. Iam glad to be able to testify ee 


_ that Congressmen are showing a measure of discipline 







which is an agreeable sutptise to me. For, T.Wwagsnoe rk 
prepared for it, “Let it not be said of the student world, 
— that at the eleventh hour, they were found wanting. Let 

them remember that Iam asking for greater steadfastness, 
greater courage and greater self-sacrifice than can be devot- Oe 


ed. by undisciplined and thoughtless demonstrations. — 
ie The students should also tealise that the number of civil 

_ resisters will always be confined to a few, compared with 
the 350 millions forming the nation. There is no limit 
to the number who should take part in working the cons- — 
- tructive programme. I regard this the most useful and 
effective part of the movement for independence, without 


2 ater valueless. 















which civil resistance will cease to be civil and, fherefore, putene | 


























a _ STUDENTS AND POWER POLITICS : 
Oe “Power politics should ‘be unknown to the student world. 
Co iat: Immediately they dabble in that class of work, they cease to be 


students and will, therefore, fail to.setve the country in its 



































ae Ip the course of a letter to the General Secretary of the oo 
All-India Students? Federation, in reply to the latter’s com-  — 
 wpunication to him about the split in the Federation, Gandbiji 


Tam fighting the country’s struggle. 
























includes students as much as the other patts of the body _ 
politic. I have, however, a special claim upon the stu- 
dents and they upon me, for I tegatd myself stillasastu- 











dent, and also because from the very commencement of 
‘my teturn to India I have been in close touch with them 


















and many of them have served the cause of Satyagrana. 
“oo "Theérefore, even, ifthe whole of the student world were 
to repudiate me for causes, which in their very nature must 
be temporary, I am not going to be deterred from ten- 








dering my advice for feat of tejection. = 
.. Students cannot afford to have patty politics. They — 
may hear all patties, as they read all sotts of books, but — 
"there business is to assimilate the truth of all and reject 
‘the balance. That is the only worthy attitude that they — 







































work, tl 
> serve 













in power politics. 
jongressmen are 
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not angels. I have, therefore, no prejudice against Com- 
-munists, as such, ke eres ea ae 
Their. philosophy, as s they have declared it to me, I 
cannot subscribe to. I have great regard for Dr. Ashr a's 
abilities. I have never questioned his love of his country, 
but I am positive he will one day be sorry for the wrong 
: guidance he is giving to the student world. 
-~. But inasmuch as he is enamoured of his views, as 
i am of mine and we are equally obstinate, I despair of: 
convincing him of his error and, therefore, never enter. 6. 
into argument with him. And he ‘returns the compli- a 
ment by avoiding me. | oes ee 
“But let the students. remember ‘that at the present 


| moment. T am fighting the country’s cause. I am not an 
inexperienced general, but a seasoned soldier of 50 years’ 

| standing. | | 

+ Let them, therefore, think 50 times before rejecting 
my advice. which is that they must not dabble in strikes 
‘ without reference to me. 

J have never said or suggested that they may never 
cesort to strikes. They should not forget my tecent 
advice to the Christ Church College students. I do not 
-tepent: of that advice. Let them take full benefit of it. 
























































ss STUDENTS’ NOBLE SATYAGRAHA 
“Students hold in their pocket, as it were, the key to social — 
reform and the protection of their religion, just as they have 19 
their possession the key to Swarg (though they may not ‘be. 

awate of it owing to their negligence of carelessness’. . us see iS — : 






5 





‘In referring to the ‘universality of Satyagraha, I have o 
time and again observed in these columns that itis capable — 





of application in the. social no less than in the political 









field. It may equally be employed against Government, 
‘society, or one’s own. family, father, mother, husband ot 
wife, as the case may be. For, it is the beauty of this — 
spiritual weapon that when it is completely free 






























weapon that e from the 
taint of dimsa, and its use is actuated purely and solely BY 
love, it may be used with absolute impunity in any comnec- 
tion and in any circumstances whatever. A concrete — 
instance of its use against 2 social evil was furnished by the 
‘brave and spirited students of Dhatmaj (in Kheda Dis 
trict) a few days back. — The facts, as gleaned from the 
















- -vatious - communications about the incident teceived by — 
me, were as follows: ee oe 
eee gentleman of Dhatmaj, some days back, gave a 
caste dinner in connection with the twelfth day ceremony 

by a keen 























of the death of his mother. It was preceded ce 
“controversy about the subject among the young men of 

he place, who shared with a number of othet local inhabi- 
inte theit strong dislike of this custom. They felt that — 







































































































































STUDENTS’ NOBLE SATYAGRAHA «1.25 oo 


3. To bear patiently and cheerfully ‘any harsh treatment that 
“might be accorded to them by their elders for taking this 
_ In pursuance of this decision, quite a large number of 
students, including some children of tender age, fasted 
on the day on which the dinner was given and took 
upon themselves the wrath of their so-called elders. °..Not orc 2% 
was the step free from the danger of setious pecuniary ts 
consequences to the students. The ‘elders’ threatened — 





‘to stop the allowances of their boys, and even to with- 


draw any financial aid that they were giving to local insti- 


tutions, but the boys stood firm. As many as two hund- — oe 


red and eighty-five students thus refused to take part in 
the caste dinner, and most of them fasted. 
-” ‘T tender my congratulations to these boys and hope 
3 that everywhere students will take a prominent patting 
effecting social reform. They hold in their pocket, as.it es, 
were, the key to social reform and the protection of their 
 teligion, just as they have in their possession. the key to 
- Swaraj—though they may not be awate of it owing to their 
negligence or catelessness. — But I hope that. the example 
set by the students of Dhatmaj will awaken them to a. 
sense of their power. In my opinion, the true sbraddha 
of the deceased lady was performed by these young men 
- fasting on that day, while those who gave the dinner | 
wasted good money and set a bad example to the poor. 
_ The tich oe class ought to use theit God-given 
ilant 






















































h for hropic purposes. They should understand 

annot afford to give caste dinners on 
wedding ot on funeral ceremonies. These bad practices 
have proved to be the ruin of many a poor man. If the 
money that was spent in Dharmaj on the caste dinner — 
had been used for helping poor students or poot widows, — 






























or for Khadi ot cow-ptotection, or the amelioration of 
the ‘untouchables’, it would have borne fruit and brought 
peace to the departed soul. But as it is, the dinner has 
already been forgotten, it has profited nobody @ 


in to the students and the sensible 





















































Let no one imagine at the Satyagraha has gone in 
vain, because it did not succeed in preventing the dinner 
in question from taking place. T he students themselves 
knew that there was little possibility of their Satyagraha 
_ producing any immediate tangible result. But we may 
safely take it that if they do not let their vigilance go to” 
sleep, no Sethia will again date to give a post-mortem 


dinner. A chronic and long standing social evil cannot _ 
 -be swept away ata sttoke, it always: requites patience 
wand Perseverance. 20 ne er ee 
- """ ‘When will the ‘elders’ of our society learn to recognise 
the signs of the timesP How long will they be slaves. 
to custom instead of using it as a means fot the ameliora- 

tion of society and the country? How long will they 
keep their children divorced from a. practical application — 
of the knowledge which they ate helping them to acc sie 
from 


‘When will they tescue their sense of right and wrons 
its present state of trance, and wake up and be wv 
in the true sense of the word? 






































THE DUTY OF STUDENTS 








“Our students are_ C 
when they should teally be 





reighed down with cates and worries 
careful for nothing. They hice vo 




















simply to receive and to assimilate. They should know tity fore oe — 
~ discriminate between what should be received. and. what fee. 0000 oops 
je ected”, | oe | Os 
gar, r Condi said? oe eo oe, 





-T have to speak to-day on the dharma ot duty of stu- 
dents. That dharma is as easy as it is difficult. Accord-  _ 
ing to Hinduism, the student is a brahmachari, and brahma- 
_ charaya-ashrama i is the student-state. Celibacy is a nartow 
interpretation of brahmacharya. ‘The original meaning is 
the. life or the state of a student. That means control a 
‘the senses. But the whole period of study or acquire. i 
ment of knowledge by means of control of the senses ss” 
came to be regarded as brabmacharya-ashrama. This petiod 
of life See means very much taking and very little — 

























Ve ate mainly recipients in this state, taking = 
- rhe hat 3 _ get from parents, teachers and from fGen 
oct: ot "Bok the taking, if it carries—as it did—no obliga- [yes 
tion of simultaneous repayment, it necessarily carries an 
obli gation | to repay the whole debt, with compound in- 
terest, at the proper time That is why Hindus maintain 
a brahmacharya-ashrama as a matter of teligious duty. : 
gi ce os The life of a. ire machari and a sanyasi ate regarded : 
as. spiritually similar. The brabmachari must needs be a 
Sanyasi, if he is to a a brahmachari. For the sanyasi it is 2 ue 
a mattet of choice. The four ashramas of Hisdaaet have ae 
d ys lost their sacred character and exist, if 


fe of the student brahmachari is pe 





ide 


















































-gshramas to-day, which we may hold up to the present 


generation as something to learn from and copy, we may 
“still hark back to the ideals that inspired the original 


4 " ASITAMAS. Fe ae ee 
-..- How can we understand the duty of students to-day? 
“We have fallen so much from the ideal. The parents | 


take the lead in giving the wrong direction. They feel: 


that their children should be educated only in order that 


they may earn wealth and position. Education and know- — 
‘ledge ate thus being prostituted and we look in vain for 
the peace, innocence and bliss that the life of student — 
ought to be. Our students ate weighed down with cares — 
and worries when they should really be careful for no- | 
"thing. ‘They have simply to receive and to assimilate, — 
_ They should know only to discriminate between what 
_ should be received and what tejected. It is the dut of 
the teacher to teach his pupils discrimination. If we ~ 
go on taking in indiscriminately, we would be no better 


than machines. We are thinking, knowing beings, and 
we must in this period distinguish truth from untruth, 


sweet from bitter language, clean from unclean things 
and so on. But the student’s path to-day is strewn with 
more difficulties than the one of distinguishing good 
from bad things. He has to fight the hostile atmosphere _ 
- around him. Instead ‘of the sacred surroundings of a 
Rishi Garn’s Ashrama and his paternal care, he has the _ 
atmosphere of broken-down home and the artificial sut- _ 
- goundings created by the modern system of education. | 
“The Rishis taught their pupils without books. They 
rave them few mantras, which the pupils treasured 
ties and translated in practical life. 


nero 
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ee having 2 nevet ead then Similarly, there 3 ate many other oe 
things which a student might do worse than reject. One 
such thing is the ctaze for earning a career. Oakly the cee 
 gribastia—householder—has to think of it, it 18 nome. Of 8 i 
the brahmachari student’s dharma. He has tO: aequainit co, 
himself with the condition of things in his own country, — 
try to realise the magnitude of the crisis with which it $52 eee 
_ faced and the work that it requires of him. | TD dare say 
many amongst you read newspapers. I do not think = 
I can ask you to eschew them altogether; but I would sy 
we ask you to eschew. ¢ everything of: ephemeral interest, and ee 











YT can tell you that. newspapers afford nothing of permanent Sep Ee 
» interest. They offer nothing to help the formation .of 00000, 
_ character, and yet I know the craze for newspapers. Tt 
po ds pitiable, terrible. I am talking in this strain as I have 
myself made some experiments in education. Out of 
| those experiments, I learnt the meaning of education. 
I discovered Satyagraha and Non-co-opetation, and launch- 
ed on those new experiments. I assure you I have never 

- regretted having tried these last, nor have I undertaken 

them simply with the object of winning political Swaraj. 
Lhave ventured to place them even before students. For, 
they ate innocent. They are to-day summed up in the 
- spinning-wheel. First, it was hailed with ridicule; then, — 
came scotn; and, presently, it will be received with | jOYe LE 
The Congress has adopted it, and I would not hesitate > 
a = > offer i it ipsa ctfully even to Lord Reading. t would ee 


in so doing. - “The Joser would be. Lond. Rade, if - es 

| a ok hose to reject it. I did not hesitate to deliver the message 
eis e¢ Wheel to the Bishop of Calcutta, when I had the | ae 
honour t make his ac uaintance in. Delhi. L did the ee 




























bari ed 4 fot England 1 presented her swith a ‘Khaddar towel eo 
as | a memento, and asked her to canty. the: meee from — 
BON Ise to house. _ ee [aS Sa oe 
Tam not tired of | reaching the message of th 1 Ww Theel ae 
occ asions, at tall AUS, because i iti is such an innocent ey 




































thing, and yet so potent of good. ‘It may not be relishing, 
we but no health-giving food. has the relish of spicy foods © 
. eee ERO detrimental to health. And so the Gita in a memorable — 
text asks all thinking people to take things of which the — 
a first taste is bitter, but which are ultimately conducive to 
immortality. “Sach a thing to-day is the spinning-wheel 
ou o and its “product. There is no yagna (sactifice) greater 
SE “ _ than spinning, calculated to bring peace to the troubled _ 
spirits, to soothe the distracted student’s mind, to s spiritua- 
ise his life. I have to-day no better prescription for the — 
> gountry—not even the Gayatri—in this practical age which — 
looks for immediate results. Gayatri I would fain offer, 
Cs ae - but I cannot promise immediate result; whilst the thing 
-- Loffer is such as you can take to with God's : name on yout 
lips and expect immediate result. An English | 
_ wrote saying his English common sense told him 
penis -wheel was an excellent hobby. I said to him 
may be a hobb for you, for us it is the Tree of Plenty.’ 
ke > many Western ways, but there are certain 
. for which I cannot disguise my ee 
0 


delight in ‘his task, did not devote all his hours to his wor | 
‘Two hours he had set apart for his hobby which was 
- deing and it was this gardening that lent zest and. 


/ Savour to his life. ee | oe er a 

I have pleasure, therefore, in placing the spinning- — 
wheel before you, even as a hobby if you will, in order” 
that your life may have zest and savour, in order that Me 
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Sy toes Their ‘hobby’. is a thing full of meaning. 
s Maddock, who was an efficient sutgeon and took 
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ay fied. peace. eae bliss. It will help you to iad ali 
ral Faith is a thing of gteat m " 









































If you have fait ith and ply the W 
some day you will admit that what an old man one oF > told 
you about. it was literally true. No v 
earhed in the lore applied the “Pollowing +t text. fom: the 
ita ‘to the spinining-wheels 2.00 00 Son oe 











- In this there is no waste of effort; neither is there any obstacle, 
_ Even a little practice of this dharma saves a man from calamity.’ 
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ane en “Al our learning or técitation of the Vedas, correct knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not, will avail us nothing, if 
they do not enable us to cultivate absolute purity of heart. T he. 
_ end of all knowledge must be bui ilding up of character.” 








| Addressing the students of Vellore, Candbij said: ; 

At the outset, I would like to express my very d 7 

| SOLTOW over the domestic affliction that has. befallen yout 
Principal. I heard of it as soon as L reached | 


_ appreciate Mr. | 
tion hat you 



















have shows: by not . mnerely” allowing tl us. 
ake place under yout roof, but also, in spite 
elming grief, gracing tk is function by your — 
. Lask ye to a me as a 

























_and the “purse 
for th di Fund. This demonstration of yout per- 
~ sonal affection for me and your identification with the 
poorest of the land does not sutprise me now, because i it 


s become a common feature wherever I go th 
out the length and breadth of our beautiful | country. ye 
been a matter of the greatest joy to me and 


Tt has 
e face of many difheulties, to. 
a oughout India has a wat 



















oe 
Be 
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You will be called upon, whee you ate c discharged fori a 
your colleges and schools, to enter upon public Hfe, 
— to lead the poor people of ‘this country. I would, there- ore 

fore, like you students to have a sense of responsibility a 
and show it in a much. more tangible manner. Tt isa oo. 
tematkable fact, anda regrettable fact, that i io the case of 
the vast majority of students, whilst they entettain noble 
impulses during their student days, these disappear when 
they finish their studies. The vast majority of them look 
out for loaves and fishes. Surely, there is something = 
wrong in this. There is one reason which is obvious. 

_ Every educationist, every one who has had anything to oe 
do with the students, has realised that our educational 
system is: faulty. It does not cortespond to the requite- 
ments of the country, certainly not to the requirements — 
of pauper India. There is no correspondence between 
_ the education that is given and the home life and the 
village life. But that is, I fear, a larger question than 
ce you and I can deal with in a meeting of this character. 
‘Taking things as they are, we have to consider what 
is possible. for the students to do and what more we can _ 
do in order to serve the country. The answer that has — 
come to me and to many, who are eager to see that the 
student: world gives a good account of itself, is that the 
students have to seatch within and look after their per- 
nal chat Purity of personal 1 life is the one indis- 
e ¢ condition f ae builds i | ound education. 




















































in which b the cons ne OBE their: Ranerthoet elias dad ae ae 
ie ome into their confidence, show me quite clearly that there = 
A ® much left to be desired. Iam sure that all of you. under- a 
ete eae id thoroughly what I mean. In our. languages there = 
a beautiful word, equivalent for the word stu ent, that 
gal -brabmachari.. Vid lyarthi is a coined word and a poor | 

for Wabmihiri: ' Aad I eee you, know wh: 
| i bach means. canes seat cher 
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- nearest: to God ; in the least possible time. And all the 
pret teligions of the world, however much they may 
_ differ, are absolutely one on this fundamental, that no man 
or woman with an impure heart can “possibly appeat be- — 
fore the Great White Throne. All our learning or recita- 
tion of the Vedss, correct knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, 
Greek and what not, will avail us nothing, if they do ‘not. 
“enable us to cultivate absolute purity of heart. The — 
end of all knowledge must be building up of character. 
An English friend in Shimoga, whom I did not know — 
before, came up to me and asked me, why it was, if India — 
“was really a spiritually advanced country, he did not 
observe in the students a real yearning afer: knowledge — 
of God, why was it that the students, many of them, did — 
not even know what the Bhagwad Gita was. I gave, 
_ what appeared to me, an honest explanation - and ‘excuse | 
for this discovery of his. But I do not propose to give 
_ that explanation to you, nor seek to excuse this very gte 
and grave defect. The very first earnest request that i 
would make to the students before me here is, that each " 
one of you should search within, and wherever you fis | 
_ that my remarks are justified, you ‘will begin to reform a 
pebnld yourself. And those of you who are Hinds, 
and the vast mai jority ate Hindus, I know, will endeavour 
- to understand he vety simple, beautiful, ‘and to me soul- 
ful message of the Gita. The experience, and I thinl 
a can say the experience without a single exception 0 
hose who have really cattied on this seatch after truth, 1s: 1s) 
0 tender their hearts Pe 2 As that it is. an eeeceng impo Os 2 
e effort, unless i 
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, bya to you. This will be to me ‘the test of yout ae 
‘sincerity of profession. If you have real faith in God, _ 
you cannot but feel for the humblest of His creation. — 
And whether it is the spinning-wheel and Kadi, ot 
untouchability, or total ptohibition, or social reform in 
connection with child-widows ot child-wives and many oe 
other similar things, you will find that all these activities ie 
are derived from the same source. ee 
-.. It is teally the easiest thing in the: world for you to 
: make your choice once for all, and say to yourself thats-2 0" 
you shall use henceforth nothing but Kadi, since it puts 
a few coppers. into the pockets of those who need them 
most. In this one institution alone, I understand, yOu 
ate more than 1,400. Just think what the 1,400 by giving > 
only half an hour to spinning can add materially to the 
. wealth of the country. Think also what 1,400 can do 
on behalf of the so-called untouchables, and if all the 1,400 
-- young men were to make a solemn resolve, and they can 
do so, that they ate not going to have anything whatso- 
_ ever to do with child-wives, imagine what a gteat reform _ 
you will make in society around you. If the 1,400. 
amongst you, or a respectable number even, devote your 
- Ieisure hours or part of your Sundays to going amidst — 
those who are given to drink, and i in the kindliest manner AN 
possible steal into their. hearts, imagine what setvice yor: a 
will render to. them and to the country. Shey 
Risin these things you can do in spite of the existing ee 
alty y education. Not do you require much effort for — 
g these th ings. except that you have got to change - 
your: heatt, and, to use a current Eee in the political. — 
o. world, alter the ‘angle OF vision’. a 
Pa de ~ And I want you to turn this occasion. ‘to “advantane, se 
abd you will do so if only you will consider the solemn — a 
 citeumstances under Which we have met this eve ute 
- and by reference to which I started. my address. A m 
zan of the world would be justified, and he will be held 
fied by tf e world, if he excused himself from 1 at en, d- 
































































mes Be affliction, — Surely, there is. something noble and ma jestic 
es a when a man, instead of rooding over such 

| _ transmutes them into service for God and aap es ce 
a ec May God enable you to understand the words that I have 
See spoken to you! I thank you once more for yout address 
and the purse and all that you have said. he 




































































"STUDENTS AND THE GTA 


“1g India is not to declare spiritial bankruptcy, ‘aligiods ice = 
-truction of its eines must a held to be at tease as S neressary a. < 
psecalae: instruction.” arb | 


on The ‘other ay in ate course Of’: a ‘conversation, e 
missionary friend asked me, if India was really a spiritually ees 
advanced country, why it was that he found only afew = 
“students having any knowledge of their own religion, 
_ even of the Bhagvad Gita. In support of the statement 
the friend, who is himself an educationist, told me that 
2 \hhe had made ; it a point to ask the students he met, whether 
they had any knowledge of their religion or of the Bhagvad — 

. Gita. A vast majority of them were found to be innocent 
of any such knowledge. : 
I do not propose to take up at the. present moment Se 
the inference, that because certain students had no know- 
cane edge OF their own teligion, India was not a spiritually lege g damit ae 
advanced country, beyond saying that the ignorance on 
the part « of the students of religious | books did not neces- 
: _ sarily mean absence of all religious. life, or want of spiti- 
os = among the people to which the students belonged. Cy 
ad Be ape ete is no doubt that the vast r najority of | students, 
pass through the (¢ overnment educational institu- 
ae Hons, ‘void of ‘ any religious inst uction. The remark ce 
ae che riiegonarh ‘ had reference to the Mysore students, _ 
and I was somewhat pained to observe that even the stu- 
dents of Mysore had no religious instruction in the State 
schools. I know that there is a school of thought which 
a ae in only secular instruction being given in public _ 

_ schools. I know also that in a country like India, where _ 

_ there are most teligions of the world represented, and 
nere ‘there ate sO. yenany denominations in 4 1e same reli- 
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gion, there must be a ‘difficulty about making provision — 
for teligious instruction. But ie India is not to declare 
spiritual bankruptcy, teligious instruction of its youth — 
must be held to be at least as necessary as secular instruc- 
tion. It is true, that knowledge of religious books is no 
equivalent of that teligion. But if we cannot have reli-_ 
_ gion, we must be satisfied with providing our boys and — 
girls with what is next best. And whether there is such | 
instruction given in the schools or not, grown-up students — 
gust cultivate the art of self-help about matters religious 
ee : as about others. They may start their own class, , just as 
ae _ they have their own debating, and, now, spinners’ clubs. - 
| Addressing the Collegiate High School students at 
- Shimoga, I found upon enquiry at the meeting that out 
_ of a hundred or more Hindu boys, there were hardh aoe 
who had tread the cere Gin. None raised Lis p hand 
in answet to the questi , 
.tead the Gita there was any whe didersinod ae ae : - 
_ five or six Mussalman boys, all raised their hands as foviog ; 
—tead the Quran. But only one could say that he Knew it its 
meaning. The Gita is, in my opinion, a very easy bc 
to understand. It does ‘present some fundamental | 
- blems, which are no doubt difficult of solution. But t 
"genes trend of the Gita is, in my opinion, unmistaleal le 
It is accepted by all Hindu sects as authoritative. It is 
free from any foe” of dogma. In a short compass it~ 
_ gives a complete, reasoned, moral code. It satisfies both. 
ee intellect and - the heart, It is thus both f hiloso- 
Its appeal is universal. 


sit e is s incredibly sek | But, ee nevertheless, 
b ere should be a : 
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ledge of Sans 














- deprived of the teaching of the Bhagvad Gita, because 
they do not know Sanskrit. : ESS alt 
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ge oe ee” SLE is ‘because T see the: same. God i in the Bhagvad Gita, asT see 
PE eg dn the Bible and the Quran, that I say to the Hindu boys that 
oo they will derive greater inspiration Foi the Bhagvad Gita, be-. 
cause they will be tuned to the Gita more than to any other 

book.” a i oes > 











In the COUT SE @ of bis address to the Mannargudi students, 
 Gandlifi said: | a ae 


Perfection is ‘the exclusive attribute of God, and it 
is didesestbable untranslatable. I do believe that i 
eae for every human being to become perfect. Tt. 
is necessary for all to aspire after perfection, even as Sod 
is perfect. It is necessary for us all to aspire after per- 
_fetions | but when that pissed state is attained, 4 peceney | 




























pee word Of ‘God: ad  einestect, beings erates 3 
_ ate, We ate swayed to. ‘and fro by a multitude of | pas- 
sions. It is impossible for.us even to understand this 
word of God in its fullness. And so I say toa Hinde | 
boy that he must not uproot the traditions in which 1 
has been brought up, as I say to a Mussalm: 


















tian boy that he must not uproot his traditions,” | : fs 





nd so, whilst I would welcome your ke the 
| and your learning the Quran, i wou te seer ot 
you Hindu boys , if 1 had th 
ita. Itis my belief th: wat the imputri- 
oys in schools, the carelessness about | 
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3 But. Tt must not be misunderstood. Tr do not hold that | 
everything ancient is good, because itis ancient. Ido not 
advocate sutrender of | God-given teasoning faculty in 
the face of ancient tradition. Any tradition, however 
ancient, if inconsistent with morality, is fit to be banished 
from the land. Untouchability may be considered to be. 
an ancient tradition, the institution of child-widowhood 
and child-marriage may be considered to be ancient tradi- 
tion, and even so many an ancient horrible belief and super- 
stitious practice. I would sweep them out. of existence, 

if I had the power. When, therefore, I talk of respecting 


the ancient tradition, you now understand what I mean. 


And it is because I see the same God in the Bhagvad 
Gita, as I see in the Bible and the Quran, that I say to 
the Hindu boys that they will derive greater inspiration 
‘rom the Bhaevad Gita, because they will be tuned to the 
ita o other book. 

































































(GITA-THE MOTHER 


oS The Gita is the Universal Mother. — She turns away nobody. 
‘Her door is wide open to anyone who knocks. A true votaty — 


of the Gita does not know what disappointment is. He ever 
lives in perennial joy and peace that passeth understanding.” 


roy hove been asked by Acharya Anand Shankar Dhik 
“ya to say a few words on the Gita to the students of the — 

. Kashi Vishva Vidyalaya. It is not without hesitation that — 
oo have accepted the invitation. What ye can a la joan: 
like myself have to rea on a theme t ike this in the 
presence of a. savant | ike himp I have | neith 


ote. which and t Malevivaii for instance, nase Sard 
Vallabbhai, in his characteristic manner, asked me this 
morning whether scavengers, ‘cultivators, and weave 
like him and me were not altogether out of court in a 
city of Pandits like Kashi, and in the presence of such 
~ Pandits as Malaviyaji and Acharya Dhruva; and in a Seay : 
he was tight. But I have come here, not with any 
© pretence: to learning, but only to tell you what reaction 
the Gita had on lay natures like mine and the Sardat’s. — 
~ I wonder. whether you have even a distant idea o how : 
tofoundly it affected the Sardar during his imptison- 
. am hete to bear witness to the fact that j in tk 
Prison it gave him more ae and s 
and drink. To tead the Gita in tk 
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that can 1 be to the Hindus what the Bible j is. to the Chiis- oe 
tians or the Quran to the Mussalmans?—we asked our- 
selves. Is it the Vedas? No. The Bhagavat? No. = —- 
Devi Puran? No. Early in my childhood, I had felt the | 
need of a scripture that would serve me as an unfailing 
ruide through the trials and temptations of life. The 
‘edas could not supply that need, if only because to learn 
them would tequire fifteen to sixteen years of hard study 
at a place like Kashi, for which I was not ready then. 
- But the Gita, I had read somewhere, gave within the com- 

pass of its 7oo verses the quintessence of all the Shastras 

and the Upanishads. "That decided me. I learnt Sanskrit = 
to enable me to. read Gita. To-day, the Gitaisnotonly => 
my Bible or my Quran, it is more than that—it is My ess 
Mother. I lost, my eatthly mother who gave me birth 
dong ago; but this Eternal Mother has completely filled — Q 
her place by my side ever since. She has never changed, 
she has never failed me. When I am in difficulty or dis- 
- tress, I seek refuge in her bosom. Often, in the course 
of my struggle against untouchability, I am confronted 
with conflicting opinions delivered by doctors of learning. 
Some of them tell me that untouchability, as it is practised 
to-day, has no sanction in Hinduism and they bless my 
forts, to eradicate it; but there are some others who 
| that untouchability has been an essential part 


hae seen from the very beginning. - Which authority 
| | nces? I feel absolutely 






























































under the circumstances? : 
Ze las and the Smritis are of no avail to Oe I 






Help 1 me out: ‘of : 

e Mother, with a smile, says in ~ 
reply: “The assurance held out by a me in the Ninth Chap- 
er is not meant for the Brahmans only, but for the sinner 
: out-caste, the down-trodden and the disinh rite 
at order. to be worthy of that. promise, 
bedient and devoted children of the 



























ie times alleged against the Gita, that. it is too 
+ difficult a ok che the man in the street. The criticism, 
IT venture to submit, is ill-founded. The Gita édabled 
the late Lokamanya, out of his encyclopedic learning and ~ 
- study, to produce a monumental commentary. For him 
it was a store-house of profound truths to exercise his 
intellect upon. But that need not scare away a lay teader. - 
If you find all the 18 chapters too difficult to negotiate, | 
~ make a careful study of the first three chapters only. - ‘They 
will give you ina nutshell what is propounded in greater 
detail and from different angles in the remaining fifteen 
eee. Even these three chapters can be further epito- 
~ mised in a few verses that can be selected from. these chap- 
ters. Add to this the fact, that at three distinct places 
the Gita goes even further ‘and further and exhorts us to 
ive alone all ‘isms’ and take refuge in the Lord alone, 
and it will be seen how baseless is the charge that the 
message of the Gita is too subtle or complicated for ay 
- minds to. understand. The. Gita is the Universal Mothe 
_ She turns away no body. Her door is wide open to ; 
one who knocks. A true votary of the Gita. does no 
know what disappointment i is. He ever dwells in peren- 
pial joy and ‘peace that passeth understanding. But 
that peace and j joy come not to the sceptic or to him who 
is proud of his intellect or learning. It is reserved only — 
for the humble in spirit, who. brings to her worship a full- — 
ness of faith and an undivided singleness of mind. There 
hever was a man who worshipped her in that. spirit and 
: back disappointed. — | 8 ees 
Our students are prone to be upset. by rifles. A 
thing like failure in an examination plunges the m 
kest despair. The Gita : inc ulcates hem 
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os desives: ‘and. veidisGplined” ‘opailses, AS a Sutyagrabi, T e 


ean declare that the Gita i is ever presenting me with fresh | 
— Jessons. If somebody tells me that this is my delusion, — 
“ema: teply to hitn would be that I shall hug. this delusion — 
oy a8. may. richest treasure.. | | 


i would advise the students ¢ to Begin heit: day wath oe 


an early morning recitation of the Gita. Iam a lover and — 
devotee of Tulsidas. I adore the great spirit that gave — 
to an aching world the all-healing Mantra of Ramanama. 

‘But I am here to-day, not to present Tulsidas to. you, 


but to ask you to take up the study of the Gita, notina =~ 


_ catping of critical spirit, but in a devout and reverent is 
“Spirit. Thus approached, she will grant your every wish. 
Tt is no joke, I admit, remembering by heart all the 18 


chapters, but it is worthwhile to make the attempt. 


Once you have tasted of its sweet nectar, your attachment 
to it will grow from day to i The recitation of the 
ae Gita verses will support you in your trials and console 
you in your distress, even in the darkness of solitary con- 
finement.. And if with these verses on your lips you 
eceive | the final summons and deliver up your spirit, 

you will attain Brahma Nirvan—the Final Liberation. 
What that blessed state is, I leave it for iad learned : 
— Acharyas: to plain to you. Mae 





God's existence cannot be, does not need to be, proved. God > 
is. If He is not felt, so much the worse for us. The absence _ 


: ioe feeling i is a disease which we shall some day throw off nolens 
volens.” 7 | a, a oe foo Nine Een 


> Here is a letter. written by a. student io the Principal 
of a national institution, a asking t to be excused from attend- 
ing its prayer meetings: UES LE Te 


i beg to state that I have no belief in prayer, as I do not 

‘in anything known as God to which I should pray. I never 
feel any necessity of supposing a God for myself. W. ude: Se 
vat I. do. not care for aaa and oe and sincerely work = own 


upda a «thing however Se Hang it “may he | Ate: the ttle and | igno- 
“fant children’ expected to fix their fickle attention on the subtles 
ideas of our great scriptures, God and and equality of all mer 
~ and many other high-sounding phrases? This great. performance 
vis. required to be done at a particular time at ‘the command of a 
particular man. Can love for the so-called Lord take its root in 
the hearts of boys by. any such mechanical function? . Nothing 
can be mote repugnant to reason than to expect the same behaviour — 
- from men of every temperament. Theretore, prayer should not. 
~ be a compulsion. Let those pray who have a taste for. At, and 
_ those avoid who dislike it. Anything done without conviction 
s an immoral and ‘degrading. action: ie ol ae: 
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: Ness? da: it not truer to say that < a: qchoot boy bs was no-con- 
' viction about the things he has to learn, or the discipline ae 
he has to go through? His choice is exhausted, if he shad se 

it, when he elected to bel long to.an institution... His joine, oo 5 0 

ing one means. that he will willingly subinit to: its-rales 6 
and regulations. It is open to him to leave it, but he ‘may oy eee ara 8 

Ss not choose what or how he will Jearn. oe 

Te It is for teachers to make a tractive and intelligible: ok nee 

oS what to the pupil s may, ; at Ban appeat, repulsive Of unin- oe 

Ae teresting. | | eran eerie 
“Te 1g easy. enough to. say: q do not ne sieved in God’. ee 

“Por, God permits all t things to be said of Him with i impu- — ee 

—mity.’-He looks at-our acts, And any breach of His 00. - 

Law carries with it, not its vindictive, but its purifying, 
compelling, punishment. God’s existence cannot be, 
‘does not need to be, proved. God is. If He is not felt, 

. - $0 much the worse 2 for us. The absence of feeling is a 

disease which we shall some day throw off xodns volens. 

But the boy may not argue. He must, out of sense. 
of discipline, attend prayer meetings, it the institution to 

which he belongs requires such attendance. He may 

respectfully put his doubts before his teachers. He = 

need not believe what does not appeal.to him. But if — 

he has respect for his teachers, he will do. without believing me 
_ what he is asked to do, not out of fear, not out of chur- _ 

~ lishness, but with the knowledge. that it is. tight for hifi 

68 tO do, and with the hope that what i is dark to him today : 

_ will some day be made clear to him. oo 

: Prayer i is not an asking. It is a longing of the soul. eS 

‘Te is a daily admission of one’s weakness. The tallest == 

among us has a perpetual reminder of his nothingness EE 

before death, disease, old age, accidents etc. We are 

: diving i in the midst of death. What j is the value of “Wwork- 
ing for our own schemes’ when they y might be reduced EOE 

tO. ‘naught in the twinkling. of. an-eye, or when we Mays ee 
equally swiftly and unawares, be taken away ‘from: themes 
| But we may feel strong as a tock, if we could | truth: ully - 
gay | ‘We. work. for God and His schemes’. we ‘Thea, | ue 


























































































as clear a as s day-light. - Then , nothing perishes. All perish- 
ing is, then, only what seems. Death and destruction have 
noe | . then, but. only then, no reality about them. — For, death or 
eee L destruction is. then but: a change. An attist destroys ne 
See. _ pice for creating a better one. A watch-maker thtows — 
es ay, a bad spting to put in a new and a useful one. 

fo , congregational prayer is a mighty thing. What 
re do- not. often do alone, we do together, Boys do not 
ks | 8 “need conviction. Tf they merely attend in obedience to 
_ the call to prayer, without inward resistance, they feel he’ 
exaltation. But many do not. They are even mischie- 
Se _— vous. All the same the unconscious effect cannot be - 
resisted. Are thete not boys who at the commencement 
of their career were “scoters, but who subsequently 
- became mighty believers in the ‘efficacy of congtegatio 
prayer? Itisa common experience for men, who have no 
_ robust faith, to seek the comfort of congregational ayer. 
~All who flock to churches, temples, or mosques ate not 
- scoffers ot humbugs. They ate honest men and women. 
For them congregational ptayer is like a daily bath, 
_ mecessity of their existence.’ These places of worship 
Cate not a mete idle superstition to be swept away at th 
opportunity. They have survived all attacks upto ‘how 
and are likely t to persist to the end of time. i 




















































TY RANNY OF: WORDS 


3 “Work 5S without faith and prayer are like denned dower that aS 


has no fragrance. I plead, not for the suppression of reason, 


but for a recognition: of that i in us s which sanctifies reason ee 
itself’ a oh Pea | 


Pk A corsespondent thus writes on my. article No F aith ee 
“i Pra BP 


Ip your gtidle bearing the above caption, you hardly do j justice 


to the ‘boy’ or to your own position as a great thinker. It i i true 
that the expressions used by the writer in his letter are not all happy, — 


... but of his clarity of thought there is no doubt. It is also very 
evident that he is not a boy as the word is understood. I should 
be much surprised to find him under twenty. Even if he is young, 


~ he seems to show sufficient intellectual development not to. be 


treated in the manner of ‘a boy may not argue.’ The writer of the 


- letteris a rationalist while youare a believer, two age-old types with — 
: age-old conflict. ‘The attitude of the one is, ‘Let me be convinced 


and I shall believe’; that of the other is, ‘Believe and conviction 
vt hall come’. The’ first appeals to reason, the second appeals. tors 
authority. ‘You seem to think that agnosticism is but a passing 

_. phase among all young people, and that faith comes to them sooner _ 


of the secon 


or later. There is the well-known case of Swami Vivekananda 
to support your view. You, therefore, proceed to prescribe a 
compulsory dose of. prayer to the ‘boy’ for his own good. Your. _ 
feasons are two-fold, Firstly, prayer for its own sake, as a re. > 
-- gognition of one’s own littleness, and. mightiness and goodness 
of the supposed higher being. Secondly, for its ‘utility, for the 000s 
solace it brings to those who want to be solaced. I shall dispose ere 
vi argument first. Here, it is’ ‘recommended asa Soft! eo 


: of staff to. the weak. ‘Such ate the trials of life, and such i is their we “ 


bee: “power: to shatter reason, of men that. great many people need prayer os 8 


and faith some time. They have a right to it and they are eed 
come to it. But there have been, and there are always, some true : 
ey tationalists—few, no doubt—who have never felt the necessi 
of either. There is also the class of people who, while 1 they 
_ mot aggressive doubters, are indifferent to religion. _ 


“As all people don not ye ulelioately: feqaite: the e hel of praye 





“as ‘those who: feel its necessity are el to. take to it, oand de take to 
it when required, compulsion i in prayer, from the point of utility, — 
‘cannot be upheld. Compulsory physical exercise and education. 
may be necessary for physical and mental development of a per- 
son, not so the belief in God and prayer for the moral side. Some 
of the world’s greatest agnostics have been the most moral men. _ 
. To these, I suppose, you would recommend prayer for its own 
“sake, as an expression of humility, in fact, your f rst argument. Too _ 
- miich has been made of this. ‘humility. So: vast is knowledge at 
~ that even the greatest. scientists have felt humble sometimes, but. 
- their general trait has been that of masterful enquiry, their faith — 
‘in their own powers has been as great as their conquest of nature. . 
Had it not been so, we should still be seratching earth with bare — 
fingers for roots, nay, we should have been wiped out of the sut- / 
face of. the earth. | oe 
_ “During the Ice Age, ‘when human beings were dyisig of cold | 
and fire was first discovered, your prototype in that age must have — 
taunted the discoverer with: ‘What is the use of your schemes, of | 
what avail are they against the power and wrath of God?’ | The | 
bumble have been promised the Kingdom of God hereafter. We 
do not know whether they will get it, but here on this earth their 
pottion is serfdom. To revert to the main point, your assertion | 
about ‘accept the belief and the faith shall come’ is too true, terribly 
true, Much of religious fanaticism of this world can ‘be traced 
directly to this kind of teaching, Provided you catch them 
- young enough, you can make a good majority of human beings 
believe in anything, That is how your orthodox Hindu, ot 
fanatical Mahomedan, — is manufactured. There ate, of course, 
always a small few in either community who will outgrow these 
beliefs that have been forced upon them. Do you know that. 
if the Hindus and the Mahomedans stopped studying their : scrip- 
tures, until they reached maturity, they would not be such fanatical . 
>. believdrs: in their. dogmas, and would cease to quarrel for their. 
sake? Secular education is the remedy for Hindu-Muslim Bots 2 


eae but you are not made that way. 


“Great as our debt is to you” fot. setting 2 an a unprecedented ex- a 
ample in courage , action and sactifice in this country where people 2 
have been always much afraid, when the final judgment is passed on 

: will be said that your influence gaye a eet set-back 
rogress in this c nan: ea ab ta Pec) ae 











“TYRANNY | OF WORDS | oe ae ae 


o ‘student 1 may ce called: a ‘boy or 2 man, my y arguments must oe ; oe : 
stand. A student is like a soldier (and a soldier may be 
_ 40 years old) who may not argue about matters of dis- 






2 cipline, when he has put himself and chooses to. remain: ee 2 
under it. A soldier may not remain a unit in his regiment: 


, : : : and have 4 ne option of. doing” or not. doing things hes ees : ne 
is asked to do. Similarly, a student, no. matter how Wise 







or old he is, surrenders when he joins a'school or a college. re 
vethe: right ‘of: rejecting its discipline, Here, there-is no 8c: 


- underrating or despising the intelligence. of the student. 


Ye scat, aid to his intelligence for him. to come voluntarily = 
under discipline. But my _cotrespondent willingly “beats eco oe 
the heavy yoke of the ‘tyranny of words. He rséemits, 00 


‘compulsion’ in every act that displeases the doer. But 


_. there is compulsion and compulsion. We call self-imposed 


. ee self-restraint. We hug it and grow under it. 


But compulsion to be shunned, even at the cost of life, is 
restraint superimposed upon us against our wills, and often - 
~ owith the object of humiliating us and robbing us of our 
es dignity as men and boys, if you will. Social restraints 






generally are healthy, and we reject them to our own 





a lives, teady to hold us their slaves. 


oe Mea 
humbled | 


But the correspondent _ has yet. ‘gnother word. ‘that | 


: holds him: in its chains. It is the: mighty word ‘ rationa- : Hue ae 
Well, I had a full dose of it.. Experience has, 
me enough to let me realise the specific: limita< 008 








tions of reason. Just as matter misplaced becomes dirt, — 


_ teason misused becomes lunacy. If we would but render ees 


; unto Cesar that which is Casar’s, all would be well. eae 
- Rationalists. are admirable beings. - Rationalism: is aes 


hideous monster when it claims for itself. omnipotence. ESTA es 
_ Attribution of omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece 
Oe idolatry : as is Orshup. ee stock and stone, believing 


be God. S 
Who fas reasoned ¢ out the use : of f prayes? Its use is , 





























undoing. Submission to crawling orders is. unmanly and 
: cowardly. ‘Worse still is submission to the multitude of 
passions. that crowd round us. every: moment or our 





felt after practice. 

~ dinal Newman never "potreadesed ‘hig? reason, Bat he: 
| ele a better place to prayer when he humbly sang: 
‘One step enough for me’. Shankar was a prince among 
-reasonets. There is hardly anything in the world’s lite- 
-rature to surpass Shankar’s rationalism. | But he yielded 
"the first place to prayer and faith. oe ee 
The correspondent has’ made a hasty generalisation — 
"from the fleeting and disturbing events that are hapening 
before us. “But everything on this earth lends itself to. 
abuse. It seems to be a law governing everything per- 
taining to man. Nodoubt, religion has to answet for some 
of the most terrible crimes in History. But that is the 
fault not of religion, but of the ungovernable brute in. 
man. He has not yet shed the effects of his brute ancestry. 
I do not know a single rationalist who has never 
"done anything in simple. faith, and has based every one 
of his acts on reason. But we all know millions of human — 
- beings, living their more or less orderly lives becaus > of 
their child-like faith in the Maker of us all. t very 
faith is a prayer. ‘The | ‘boy’, on whose letter i based mj 
article, belongs to. that vast mass of. humanity; and the 
- atticle was written to steady him and his fellow-searchers, 
“not to disturb the happiness of rationalists like the corres- 
_ pondent. Sein ee ie OM ners aa cern ae 
But he quarrels even with the bent that is given, to 
‘the youth of the world by their elders and teachers. But 
_ that, it seems, is an inseparable handicap (Gf it be one) — 

of impressionable age. Purely secular education is also 
an at rp to mould the young tind after a fashion. The 
co ondent is good enough to grant that the body ; and a 
od may be trained and ditected. Of the soul, 
a jy and the mind possible, he has. no” 
1 doubt. as to i ! But 
Be annot escape. ‘the con-_ 
“ot, why any. pot a te | 











‘TYRANNY. OF WORDS a ae ae 3 oa 


Z: 





| eens the’ body “aad: the intelligence? T he: Sil oF oe Le Con eer 
religious instruction will vanish with the evolution of the. @ 


true religious spirit. To give up religious instruction  — 





is like letting a field lie fallow, and grow weeds for want: Dees 


of the tiller’s knowled ige of the ptoper use of the field. 






The cortespondent’s excursion into the great dis) oe 
- coveties of the ancients is really irrelevant to the subject 
under discussion. No one questions, I do not, the utility ee 


or the brilliance of those discoveries. They were ge nerally 20.8 


a proper field for the use and exercise of reason. But = == 
| thes, the ancients, did not delete from their lives the — 


a predominant function of faith and prayer. Works, with- 


- out faith and prayer, are like an artificial flower that has | 


| no fragrance. I plead, not for the suppression of reason, 
but for a due recognition of that in us which sanctifies 





_ reason itself. 











A DISCOURSE ON PRAYER 


There is an. eternal struggle raging in man’s breast between. 

the powers of darkness and of light, and he, who has notthe 
sheet- anchor of prays efto rely upon, will bea victim to the oe: 
powers of F darkn ness.’ | 7 hed a 


ae ‘ 


Here is a substance of the discourse on prayer which Gandbiji “fi 
“ga ¢ at Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, to the Chhatra Sam 
dd m—Conperence of Hostel Bys from. Gufarate. oe 


lam glad that you all want me to ‘uk: to you on 
> the meaning of, and the necessity for, prayer. I believe _ 
_ that prayer is the very soul and essence of religion, and, 
therefore, prayer must be the very cote of the life of man, 
for, no man can live without religion. ‘There are som 
who in the egotism of their reason declare that they have 
nothing to do with teligion. But it is like a man saying 
that he breathes but that he has no nose. Whether by 
‘reason, or by instinct, or by superstition, man acknow- 
ledges some sort of relationship with the Divine. The 
~rankest agnostic or atheist does acknowledge the need 
fof moral principle, and associates. something good with 
as s observance and something bad with its non-observance. 
h, whose atheism is well-known, always insisted 
a proclaiming: his innermost conviction. ‘He had to suffer 


a ee for thus speaking the truth, but he. delighted in it 


sensible 2 the | joy, resulting | Hots the. Shean 
_ This joy, however, is not at all worldly, but 



















A: DISCOURSE ON PRAYER SS oO es ee 





cs teligiog. | Prayer | is -einhet petiional’ or, in its ene sense 
Bho AS. inward communion. ‘In either case, the ultimate. result pee 
| is the same. Even when it is petitional, the “petition: os. 
| should be for the cleansing and purification Of the: soul foes oe 
|.» for freeing it from the laye ets of ignorance and darkness ees 
| othat envelop it. He, therefore, who. hungets. for thes eo 
- awakening of the Divine j in him, must fall back on prayer. PoE Ee eS 
But. prayer is nO -mete exercise of words or.of the eats, 0.0 
: de is mo. mere tepetition of empty formula. Any amount 9 
of repetition of Ramanama is futile, if it fails to stirthe soul. 
oe dts’ ‘better | in prayer to have a heart without words, than <0 
words without a heart. It must be in clear fesponse tO es 
the spirit which hungers for it. And even as a hungry 

-- man relishes a hearty meal, a hungry soul will relish a: oo 
cee heartfelt prayer. And I am giving. you-a bit of my exe. 
perience, and that of my companions, when I say that hee 
. who has experienced the magic of prayer may do without — 
food for days together, but not a single moment without — 
cy BEAVER, For, without prayer there is no inward peace. 

If that is the case, someone will say, we shouldbe. ~~ 
offering our. prayers evety minute of our lives. Thereis 
NO: doubt about ite: But we erring mortals, who find dtc os. 
difficult to retire within ourselves for inward communion — 

oceven fora single moment, will find it impossible to remain 
Oe perpetually in communion with the Divine. We, there- 0 
- fore, fix some hours when we make a serious effort. Oe 
throw off the attachments of the world fot a while; we (00 
make a serious endeavour to temain, so to say, out. of the oe 
: flesh. “You have heard Surdas’ hymn. ® Tes: the pase 
 sionate cry of a soul hungering for union with the Divine: oe 
con glt ccording to our standards, he: was a saint; but according 

to his own, he was a ‘proclaimed sinner. Spiritually, he 
| _ Was miles ahead of a8: ‘but J he felt e the sepatation from the | ce 






































ie Where is. there a “aereteh:” 
: oe So loathsome and. wicked as. a ee 

‘J have forsaken my Maker, ee iS ge : tees 
Sq faithless have T been.” at oe 







in baring nT dices. ee ee a 
I have talked of the necessity for prayer, aoe thieie: = 
through I have dealt with the essence of prayer. We 
are born to serve our fellow-men, and we cannot properly 
do so unless we are wide awake. There is an eternal 
struggle raging in man’s breast between the powers of | 
~ darkness and of light, and he, who has not the sheet-anchor © 
OF prayer to rely upon, will be a victim to the powers of 
_ darkness. The man of prayer will be at peace with him- , 
self and with the whole world; the man who goes about — 
the affairs of the world, without a prayerful heart, will be 
miserable and will make the world also miserable. Apart, 
"therefore, from its bearing on man’s condition after death, 
prayer has incalculable value for man in this world of 
~ Tiving. Prayer is the only means of bringing about. order. 
liness and peace and repose in our daily acts. We, i 
of the Ashram, who came here in search of Truth sad for, 
insistence on Truth, professed to believe in the efficacy 
of prayer, but had never upto now made it a matter of 
vital concern. We did not bestow on it the care that 
we did on other matters. I awoke from my slumber One 
day and realised that I had been woefully negligent of 
my duty in the matter. I have, therefore, suggested — 
"measures of stern discipline, and fat from being any. ‘the: 
worse, I hope, we are the better for it. For, it is so ob- 
vious. Take care of the vital thing and other things will’ 
_ take care of themselves. Rectify one angle of a square and 
— the other angles will be automatically tight. ee 
2] > Begin, therefore, your day with prayer, and make it” 
so soulful that it may remain with you until the evening. © 
se the day with prayer, so that you may have a peacctul : 
¢ from dreams and ine. not \ C 
orm of praye it be any form; it should 











he DISCOURSE on, PRAYER oa BT SE ee 


: “not. be: at. peace aati: you ae compelled’ your hostel See ent 
superintendents to interest. themselves in: your. prayer ea ce 





- and to make it obligatory. Restraint self-imposed is no. 
compulsion. A man who chooses the path of freedom 


from. testraint, i.e. of self-indulgence, will be a bond — 








slave of passions; whilst the man who binds himself to EU 


- tules and restraints releases himself. All things in the — 


| universe, including the sun and the moon and the stars, ete an 
obey certain laws. Without the restraining influence of a 


these laws, the world will not go on for a single moment. : 


oe You, whose mission in life is service of your fellow-men, 


will: go to pieces if you do not impose on yourselves aa wie 


some sort of discipline, and prayer is a necessary spiritual 


discipline. It is discipline and restraint that separate a 
us from the brute. If we will be men walking with our 


heads erect, and not walking on all fours, let us under- 
stand and put ourselves under voluntaty discipline. and 
-_ Restraint, | 





WHAT IS PRAYER 
"Bor those who ¢ are filled with the ptesence of God in them, 
to labour is to prey: Their life is one continuous prayer of 
act of worship.” : ee REE bs Ra ae PP ve 


OA Medic a] srskions asks: 


ey hi at is the best form of prayer? How much time should be 
‘spent : at it? In my opinion, to do justice is the best form of prayer, - 
and one who is sincere about doing justice to all does not need _ 
‘to do any. more : praying. “Some people spend a long time over 
— Sandhya and 95% of them do not understand the meaning of 
what they say. ee my Opinion, prayer should be said in one’s 
mother-tongue. - “Tt alone can affect the soul best. I should say 
that a sincere prayer for one minute is enough. It should suffice 

to promise | God not to sin.” iat ery 1 


Prayer means asking God for something in a Teverent 


seticade. But the word is used als 0 to denote Ae 
tional act. Worship is all ‘ 

the. correspondent has. 

“what is it that millions of ‘indus “Musssimans 

tians and Jews and others do every day during the t 

Set apart for the adoration of the Maker? It seems to me 
that it is a yearning of the heart to be one with the Maker, 
-an invocation for His blessing. It is in this he atti- 
tase that matters, not ; words: uttered of muttered. _ Citen, 









































WHAT 1s. PRAYER re oe 159. ee 





ae “associated. ith: hele use. There 3 is sae shetetoies to! 2 ae 
be said for the retention of the old Sanskrit formule for oe 
the most prevalent mantras or vetses. That the meaning 
OE them should be > Properly understood goes Nee a 
. saying. | ee 
| “There can be no. fixed tule laid doen as to. > the time oh Toe eta 
ee these devotional acts should take. It depends upon in- 
~ dividual” temperament. ‘These ate precious moments 
gn one’s daily ‘life. The exercises are intended: to sober. 0 0. 
and humble us, and enable us to realise that nothing hap- colo 
pens without. His will, and that we are but.‘clay in the 0.) 
bands. of the Potter’, There are moments when one ee 
-geviews his immediate past confessing | one’s weakness, 
asks for forgiveness and str ength to be and do better. ae 
One minute may be enough for some, twenty-four 
. hours may be too little for others... For those who afte. 
_ filled with the presence of God in them, to labour is to. 
pray. Their life is one continuous prayer, or act of wor- 
- Ship. ‘For those others who act only to sin, to indulge = 
1emselves, and live for self, no time is too much If. 
rey had patience and faith. and the will to be pute, they Be ee 
would pray till they feel the definite purifying presence 
ae. sod within them. For us ordinary mortals, there Must 
- be a middle path between these two extremes. Weare 
: not so exalted as to be able to say that all our acts area Be 
dedication, nor perhaps ate we so far gone as to be — 
. living purely for self. Hence have all religions set apart 
_ times for g eneral devotion. Unfortunately, these have 
 DOWw-a- days become merely mechanical and formal, where 
they are. ot hypocritical. What is necessary, therefore, Lee 
: a t ¢ correct attitude to accompany ‘these devotions. 
_ For definite personal prayer, in the sense of asking — os 
God for something, it should certainly be inone’s own 
tongue. Nothing can be grander than to ask God 2 he 
make: & us act = justly & towards VETO that lives. Re eee oc 











































































































eee “Music has given me peace. I can remember occasions when — 
cao pmusic instantly. tranquillised my mind, when I was: 3 greatly 
ee _ agitated ovet something.” eae es : 











- student of the Gujarat Vidyapith asks: 





“What has been the influence of music on your life?” 





“Music has’ given me peace. I can remember occa- 
‘sions when music instantly tranquillised my mind, when 
_ I was greatly agitated over something. Music has. ‘helped - 
me to overcome anger. I can tecall occasions: when a 
Of mn sank deep into me, though the same thing ex pressed 
in prose had failed to touch me. I also found that the mean 
ne of hymns, discordantly sung, has failed to come home 
to me, and that it burns itself on my mind when they have 
been. properly sung. When I hear Gita verses melodious- 
Ty recited, I never stow weaty of hearing; and the more I 
_ hear, the ‘deeper sinks the meaning into my heatt. Melo- 
— dious recitations of the Ramayana, which I heard. 8 my : 
childhood, left on me an impress ion which have not. 
- obliterated ot weakened. J] distinctly ‘remember how 
when « once the hymn ‘The path of the Lord is meant for the 
brave, not the coward’ was sung to me in an extraordinarily 8 
weet tune, it moved me as it had never before. In 190 
LL wee almost fatally assaulted, 
| eevee when, at my it 
, ight? bee 
































































_INFLUEN ICE OF MUSIC 


Jo not mean to suggest either, that because the | as 
- influence of music has been uniformly good on me, it must — 
-act similarly on_ there On the contrary, I know, chat 
aany eople employ music to feed their carnal passions. 
To. sum up, therefore, we may say that the influence of — 
music will dif er according to temperaments. | As Teli 
as sung | | hee ee 


The Lord of C Creation created everything in this. world as an” 
admixture of good and evil. Buta good man selects the Saod 
_ and rejects the evil, even as the fabled swan is said to help himself 


to cream, leaving the water in the milk’? eee Petes 











































‘RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 








peek curriculum: of religious instruction should include a study 
ee ze of the tenets of faiths other than one’s own. For this purpose, 
the students should be trained to cultivate the habit of under- 
ee ; “ peandiog and appreciating the doctrines. of various great reli- 
oe gions of the world, in a spirit of reverence and broad-minded 


Woe 2)" tolerance,” 2 






























A student of the Gujarat Vidyapith writes: ee = 
“What concrete form ought religious instruction to take j in. the 
oN idyapith ph ico aie a OS as bas BM fe 


fTo me, teligion | means truth and abimsa or ‘rather | 
ath alone, - because. truth includes ahinsa, ahimsa ae 
the necessary and indispensable means for its disco 
‘Therefore, anything that promotes the practice of 
virtues isa means for imparting religious education, and 1 
the best way to do this, in my opinion, is for the teachers 
rigorously to practise these virtues in their own person 
Their very association with the boys, whether on tl e 
: playground or in the class-room, will, then, give the } upi | 
a fine training in these fundamental WETMIES. 8 ee ee es 
Ses So pach for. instruction in the: universal: essentials: 
of religion. A curriculum of religious instruction should — 
‘include a study. of the tenets of faiths other than one $ 
own. For eae Durpose, the students sl ould be trained t 
ltivate the habit of understanding and appreciating he 
rin s of various great religions of the ORG: 
yk reverence and b oad-minded tolerance. oak 






























































































~. pa ed by a lover of the ] Bhagavat.. “Similarly, to study the 
Bible one should study it through the commentaries of 










| creeds and faiths.’ 



























gad reverence towards them all. “This, of course, pre-- 
supposes ‘regard for one’s own religion. Study and ap- 
preciation of other religions need not cause a weaken-— 
ing of that regard; it should mean extension of that regard 
to other religions. a, 
In this respect, religion stands on the same footing as 









mot mean contempt for that of others, but requires assimi- 









itred, ill-will and distrust. We are cons- _ 





ere of mutual h: 





_ tolerance towards other religions. and their votaties. | CEE a 
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ce voraries of the respective relisiond. Bee instance, if one oo 
wants to study the Bhagavat one should do so, not through aoa 
a translation of it made. by a hostile critic, ‘but one pre- 


. devoted Christians. This study of other religions, besides 
one’s own, will give one a grasp of the “rock- bottom 
unity of all religions and afford a glimpse also of thatuni- 
versal and apeniaie truth which I lies, s beyond the ‘dust of ee 


ee Let no one, ev : 2 for: amc ment, ‘entertain the are hat i 
| Ags reverent stuc ly of other religions is likely to: weaken of 0. 0600 
: shake one’s “faith. in one’s ow i “The Hindu system. of. 2 * ee 
| philosophy ‘regards. all religions as containing the clee 
ments of truth in them, and enjoins an attitude “of respects.” 


culture. — Just as preservation of one’s own culture does 


- Jation of the best that there may be in all the other cultures, 00 
* even so should be the case with religion. Our present fears: ee. 
aig and 1 apprehensions ate a result of the poisonous atmos- | 

phere that has been. generated in the Sonate, the atmos- 


_ tantly labouring under a nightmare of feat, lest some one 
_ should stealthily undermine our faith, or ‘the faith of those 
who ate dear. and near to us. But this unnatural state 
- will cease when we have learnt to cultivate — respect: ane 


AHIMSA IN EDUCATION 


‘or he sun of: abimsa carties all the hos ts of darkness, such. as : 
hatred, anger and malice, before himself. Adimsa in education 
shines clear and far, and can no more be hidden, even as the sun 
cannot be hidden by any means.” eo 


In one of his weekly talks to the students 0 if the Gy wjarat 


tes 


Vv. i pith, Gandbiji was asked the following question: 


“The moment one begins to talk of abimsa, a seties of trifling ques- 
tions are mooted, ¢.g., whether it is permissible to kill dogs, tigers. 
and wolves, snakes, lice etc., and whether one may eat brinjals or 
‘potatoes. Or else, the “questioner engages in a disputation overt 
the question of maintaining an atmy or of offering an armed 
resistance. Nobody seems to trouble to inquite how the principle 
of abimsa should be worked out as part of education. | Will you 
_ ‘Kindly shed some light on this question?” ae | 


Phe. introductory part o of the question shows. that 
questions betraying a ‘narrow outlook are often put. 
By unnecessarily exercising ourselves over ORIEN 
about the justifiability of man’s killing creatutes and ani-_ 
tnals of a lower order, we often seem to forget our primary — 
duties. Everyone of us is not faced everyday _ with the | 
austen, of killing obnoxious animals. Most. of us have 
developed courage and love enough to { nractise ahimsa 
iene to dangerous reptiles. “We. do not donors 

srs of ill-will and anger in our own bosom, : ae z 
re ge fe diceenpns about the F pre r OF 


: imaty aay oad | 
refraining | from & 
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oe ilewill a men By his patient ‘@odeivoun’s as a first step os 

towards cultivating universal love. Abjure brinjals 
OL. potatoes by all means, if you will, but do not for |. 

- hheaven’s sake begin to feel “yourself self-tighteous, or 

ee flatter. yourself that you ate practising abimsa on that 
account. The very idea is | enough to make one blush, 
e _Abimsa i is not a mere matter of dietetics, it transcends it, 

_.. What a man eats or drinks matters little, it is the self- 
denial, the self-restraint behind it that matters. By all 
means practise as much self-restraint in the choice of 
the articles of your. diet as you like. The restraintiscom-. 

- mendable, even necessary, but it touches. only the fringe re 
EOE abimsa. A man may allow himself a wide latitude in 

_. the matter of diet and yet may be a personification of = 

 abimsa and compel out homage, if his heart overflows with 

=> love and melts at anothet’s woe, and has been purged of 

all passions. On the other hand, aman always over- 

-- scrupulous in diet is an utter stranger to ahimsa and pitiful 

wretch, if he is a slave to selfishness and age cas and is 

hard of heart, | oe 

| Whether ladia. should hive an army, or not, one may poe 

Me ‘offer armed tesistance to Government or not, —these. are 

a _ momentous questions that we shall have to solve one a 

_ day. The Congress has in its creed already furnished an 

~ answer to them in part. But, importantas these questions ts 

pre, they: do not much concern the man inthe street, they 
donot: touch the aspect of ahimsa with which an educa- ae 

- tionist or a student is concerned. Abimsa, in relation to 
the life ofa student, stands quite apart from these questions 

OF. high politics. Abinsa i in education must have an ob- 

_ wious bearing on the mutual relations of the students. 
- Where the whole atmosphere is redolent with the putes 

- fragrance of ahimsa, boys and girls studying together wills: 

live like brothers and sisters in freedom, and vet. in self 

imposed : restraint; the students will be bound. to the fea : 

cher | in ties of filial love, mutual respect. and mutual _ 
trust. This pure atmosphere will of itself be a continual — | 
lesson in abimsa. ERE students: >rought up in 
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such | an atmosphere will always. distinguish themselves — 
a their charity and breadth of view, and a special talent — 
for service. Social evils will cease to present any diffi- 
culty to them, the very intensity of their love being enough — 
to burn out those evils. For instance, the very idea of — 
ne  child-mastiage will appear repugnant to them. They — 
a will not even think of penalising the parents of brides by — 
ae a | _ aesanding dowries from them. And, how dare they | 
yi a after ‘matriage regard their wives as chattel ot simply a8 
Oh a sammeans of gratifying their lust? How will a young man, 
as brought up in such an envitonment of abimsa, ever think 
SORE Ok fichting a brother of his own or of a different faith? : 
At any rate, no one will think of calling himself a votaty 
of ahimsa and do all or any of these Hhings, ee 
To sum up, ahimsa is a weapon of matchless potency. 
It is the summun bonum of life. It is an attribute of the 
brave; in fact, it is their all. It does not come within reach 
of the coward. It is no wooden or lifeless dogma, but a 
~ living and life-giving force. It is the special attribute of 
the soul. That is why it has been described as the highest 
~ dharama (law). Inthe hands of the educationist, therefore, 
it ought to take the form of the purest love, ever fresh 
oS and ever gushing spring of life, expressing itself in every 
: S act. Iil-will cannot stand in its presence. The sun of 
- abimsa catries all the hosts of darkness such as. Barty 
anger and malice before himself. Ahimsa in ed 
shines clear and far, and can no more be hidc en by. any 
means. One may be sure that when the Vidyapith is filled - 
va ho the atmosphere of this ahimsa, its students will no 
more be troubled by puzzling conundru 


























































































oF HE STUDENTS? SHARE 


. e¥ ou may get he finest constitution that is conceivable ae : 
. ping. Upon: you. Shean oc House: or Commons. H wall be | 


a that constitution.” | 


said 


“f thank you sincerely for all the ets you ‘have given a 
ee for Daridranarayan. This is not the first time I enter 
this Hall. It was in 1896, that I entered this Hall in connec- 
tion with the struggle in South Africa. Dr. Subramania 


_ Aiyar of revered memory presided at the function. The 
o "reason why I recall this meeting is that I made the acquain- 


tance of the students of India, then, for the first time. As 
you may know, Iam a matriculate, and, therefore, never 


Sp caking at ‘Pac bape § ‘ lee, “Madras, Gandhi; a 


had any college education worth. the name in India. But : 
when after the address was finished and thanksgiving 3 


completed, I went out to students who were lying in wait 


oo for me, they took away from me all the copies of the Green ee 


& phlet that. J was then circulating throughout India, Hee 
os gine al " was for the sake of those students that I asked the — 


z Mr. G. Parameshwaran Pillai, who befriended the 
i ‘cause eed: me as no one else did, to print copies and « che 
culate them. With supreme pleasure he printed 10,000 


copies: of the Pamphlet. Such was the demand on the 


part of the students for understanding the situation in 


South Africa, and it. pleased me immensely, andI said to , 


myself: “Yes, India may be proud of her children | and : 
— may have all her hopes upon them.’ Since that time, cuit 
acquaintance with students has been growing in volum 
ntensity. - As I said in Bangalore, more is expe ted 


2 tl Ose | who | give ‘much, and since 
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so much, you have also given me the right to expect much 
mote. i shall never be satisfied with all that you could — 
give me. You have endorsed some of the work that it 
has been my privilege to do. You have mentioned with — 
affection and reverence in your address the name of Dari- 
dranarayan, and, you, Sit (Principal), have—and I have no - 








doubt with utmost sincerity—endorsed the claim that” 


I have made on behalf of the spinning-wheel. Many of 


my distinguished and learned countrymen, I know, have 


rejected that claim, saying that little bit of a wheel, which 
was happily put away by out sisters and our mothers, 





should never lead to the attainment of Swaraj7. And yet 
you have endorsed that claim and pleased me immensely. 
Though you, students, have not said as rouch in YORE 
address, yet you have said sufficient in it to watrant the 
belief that you have in your hearts.a real corner for the 
spinning-wheel. Let not, therefore, this purse be the 
first and last demonstration of your affection for the. 5 tn 








ning-wheel. 


me, if it is the last devo nsteation of your affection; f 


‘shall have no use for the money if the Khadi 





be produced through the distribution. of that f 
amongst the starving millions, is not used by you. rt 
all, a lip profession of faith in the Charkha, and the thiow. : 
_ ing of a few rupees at me in a patronising manner, won’t | 
pes Swaraj and won't. solve the problem of the. evet- 
y of the toiling and starving millions. — 

[ want to correct myself. I have said ‘toiling million’’. 
I wish that it was a true description. Unfortunately, | 
s we have no revised our tastes about clothing, we have 
nade ible for these s arving oillions to. toil 
e year. We have imposed upon them a 
b 4 do ae beet, fore Ack least t four months 
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| ‘ing ‘sisters; it dows not ‘solve ae question. On the cone 


trary, it will impoverish their soul. They will become 


beggars and get into the habit of living upon charity. 


Heaven help the man, the woman or the nation that 


~ Jearns to live on charity. What you and I want to do _ 


is to provide work for those sisters of ours living protec- 
ted in their own homes, and this is the only work that you 


can provide them with. It is dignified and honest work, oe 


- and it is good enough work. One anna may mean nothing ae ee, 
to you. You will throw itaway in getting intoatramcar 

and lazily” passing your time, instead of taking exercise 
for two, ‘three; four, or five miles, as the case may be. But Me ee 


when it finds its way into the pockets of one poor sister, 2 oe 
it fructifies. She labours for it, and she gives me beautiful — Sot et Ss 
yarn spun by her sacred hands, a yarn that has‘a history <0: 


behind it. It is a thread worth weaving a garment out 
of, for princes and potentates. A piece of calico from | 
-. amill has no such history behind it. I must not detain — 


you over this one theme, great as it is for me, and — 
hough it engrosses practically the whole of my time. 


is purse of yours will not be a help buta hindrance woe 
to me, if it is not an earnest of your determination 
mae henceforth, if you have not it already, that you are not ee ie 


i Boin, x to wear anything else but Khadi. 


Let me not be deluded into the belief ‘thal you believe 8 


209 a. “his. gospel of Khadi, because you give me the purse 
: an ds because you applaud me, aL want you: to. act ‘up to. ee a 


your profession. I do not want it to be said of you— 
-- the salt of. India, —that you gave: this. money merely: tor es: 


| bamboozle me, ‘that you do not want to wear Khadi, and aS 
_ that you have: no belief in it. Do not fulfil the prophecy freeones 
that had been made by a distinguished son’: of, ‘Tamil. < 


Nadu and a. friend of mine. He has said that when . 
ee die, I will not need any other firewood to” ‘reduce my 
oe corpse to ashes but the wood that will be collected out of 

aes spinning-wheels | that I am now. distributing. He. 


has no faith in the Charkba, and he thinks that those _ 
- who u utter ‘the name “OF the Charkba do so merely out of — 





















































nee OUT EOE s Bebpect for me. It is an “honest opinion. ‘Tt will be ; a 
ee ae great national tragedy if the Khadi movement turns o out 
ooo tg be that, and you will have been direct contributors to . 
es . the tragedy and participators in the crime. It will be a 
Lee - national suicide. If you have no living faith in the Chor 
ae ha, reject it. It would be a truer demonstration of your — 
- love, you will open my eyes, and I shall go about my way, 
ae 2  ctying hoarse in the wilderness: “You have rejected the 
0 os 7 ~ Charkha and thereby you have rejected | Daridranarayan? : 
Jone" Leo "But save me and save yourselves the pain, the ap rar a 
and the humiliation that await us, if there is any illusion 
of camouflage about this. This is one thing. ‘But there’ 
Woke are many things mote in your addtess. Tee one 
Be ee igs You have mentioned these child-martiages: and child- 
widows. A learned Tamilian has written to me to ad-— 
‘dress students on child-widows. He has said that the 

~ hatdships of child-widows in this presidency are far greater | 
than those of child-widows in other parts of India. I 
have not been able to test the truth of this statement, 
You should know that better than I do. ‘But what I 
would like you, young men, to do is that you should have 
a touch of chivalry about you. — Tf you have that, I have 
a great suggestion to offer. I hope the majority of you. 
ate unmarried, and a fair number of you are also brahma- 
4 charis. 1 have. to say ‘a fair. number’ because I know stu- 
dents; 8 student who casts his. lustful eyes upon his-sisteris 

: ari}, I want you to make this sacred resolve 

i ‘hat you are not going to marry a girl who is not a widow, 
you will L seek out. a ay ee if you cannot get a 
e AO pone to marry at all. Make 
t to your parents if you 
oT call eae ee 
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dalam: has. a sacred odoin aloes it, a ama ig worshipper of 


true widow like the late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, who knew | 
what it was to bea widow. Buta child 9 years old knows — 


nothing of what a husband should be. If it is not true 
_ that there are such child-widows in the presidency, then 


my case falls to the ground. But if there are such child- = 

a widows, it becomes your sacred duty to make the deter 

_ ‘Mination to marry a gitl-widow if you want to tid ours. eo 
_ selves of this curse. I am superstitious even to believe = 


~ that all such sins that a nation commits react upon it phy- 


2, sSieallys I believe that all these sins of ours have accu- ee 
~-roulated together to reduce us to a state of slavery. Nous. Pe ee 

and may get the finest constitution, that is conceivable, drop- 
ping upon you from the House of Commons. It will 


be worthless, if there are not men and women fit enough = 


oto work: that constitution. Do you suppose that we can _ 

oo possibly call ourselves men worthy of ruling ourselves 

Sor others, or shaping the destiny ofa nation containing 

30 crores, so long as there is one single widow who wishes __ 

to fulfil her fundamental wants but is violently prevented 
om doing so? It is not religion, but irreligion. Desay. 

that, saturated as I am with the spirit of Hinduism. Do — 


not make the mistake that itis the Western spiritinme that 


“ is 8 veaking. sd chim to be full. to. overflowing with the — epee 
: spirit of India undefiled. I have assimilated many things 

from. ‘the West, but not this. There is 0 warrant for 

| ‘this kind of widowhood in Hinduism. 


All I have said about child-widows. Heceearity applies 


; “to. child-wives. ao ( ou must be able, surely, to c 0 ntrol your! 0 
+ — lust to this extent, that you are not going to marty a girl 
that is under 16 years of age. If I could do-so, I would _ 
olay: down. 20.48 minimum. Twenty years is early enough © .. 7 
even.in India, It is we who are responsible for the pre-. 
~ cocity of girls, not even the Indian climate, becauseI know 


ee girls of the age of 20 who are pure an dan defi le d an a st 
able to stand the storm that may tage round. Tne ag 


: | Rot, hug that precocity to. ourselves. _ Some — Bral nai s 
tudents te ie me that t they cannot get Bral n itls 





















ee years: old, very few Brahmans keep their. daughters nee. 
oe . married till that age, the Brahman girls are married mnosthy. 
before to, 12 and 13 yeats. Then, I say to the Brahman 
Fe ora ested ‘Cease to be a Brahman, if you cannot possibly 
SOO eenerol- yourself. Choose a grown-up girl of 16 who | 
oF eae ~ became 4 widow when she was a child. if you cannot get — 
4 Brahman widow who has teached that age, then go and 
Pe ahs take any girl you like.” And, 1 tell you. that the God of 
Hindus will pardon that boy ‘who has preferred to marry 
~ out of his caste, rather than ‘avis a gitloftwelve. When — 
your heart is not pure, and you cannot master your pas- 
Sions, you cease to be an educated man. “You have called — 

























your institution a premier institution. I want you to 
live up to the name of the premier institution which 










“must produce boys who will occupy the front rank in 
character. And what is education. without. character, 
! and what is character without elementary personal putity?. 
Brahmanism ‘T adore, I have defended Varnashrama Dhar- 
tia. But Brahmanism. that can tolerate patouchsbalicy 
_ virgin widowhood, spoliation of virgins, stinks 
“nostrils:: It isa ‘parody. of Brahmanism. ‘There is no 
| Koowleligs of Brahman therein. There is no true inter- 
pretation of the sctiptures. It is undiluted animalism. 
- Brahmanism is made of sterner stuff. I want these few 
remarks of mine to go deep into your hearts. Iam -watch- 
ing the boys whilst I am speaking, and it hurts me to heat. 
a single giggle whilst I am pouring out my heart. ce 
have not come to appeal to your intellects, but to your 
fare. | ae ae the: Bobe | of the country, and what I have. 
spons se to. the’ ‘tequest. ‘Of |: ae Calicut professor, 1 
Pp med to say sometl ing about: cigarette smok- 
coffee and tea Henin. : These are not necess si 
“here are some who : ake ten cups” 
ioe the it healthy develop: 
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to 5 sleep. | We - must not beborhe: eleven to: these: thins. 
But the majority of the people, who drink coffce or tea, are. 









slaves to them. Cigars and cigarettes, whether foreign - 


or indigenous, must be avoided. Cigarette smoking is 






-. like an opiate, and the cigars that you smoke have atouch 


00 





‘of opium about them. They get to yout nerves and you~ 


cannot leave them afterw atds. How can a single student 
_ foul his mouth by converting it into a chimney? If you — 
give up these habits of smoking cigats and cigarettes and _ 
drinking coffee and tea, you will find out for yourselves — 
how much you are able to save. A drunkard in Tolstoy’s Ss 
story is hesitating to execute his design of murder so long 









as he has not smoked his cigar. But he puffs it, and then Soa 


gets up. smiling and saying: ‘What a. ‘coward ami 1? 
takes the dagger and does the deed. Tolstoy spoke from, 
experience. He has written nothing without having had 
personal experience of it. And, he is much more against 
cigars and cigarettes than against drink. But do not 
amake the mistake that between drink and tobacco, drink 
s lesser. evil. No. If cigarette is Beelzebub, then drink 





































N INDIGNANT PROTEST 
More things ate necessary than mete brakmacharya for the 
pats: el vatainment of the final bliss. Brabmacharya that is super- _ 
si  Ggaposed carries no merit with it, and often gives rise to secret. 











& 


vice that saps the morals of the society in which that vice 





“existe? os oo as Pe Poe e 









| hy Z | i. The Headmaster of a Bengali school writes: oo. o 











“Your advice and utterances to students at Madras, asking them 
to matry widowed girls only, have horrified us and I send forth — 
my humble but indignant protest. ee ee 















“This kind of advice willtend to destroy the tendency of the 
widows to observe life-long brahmacharya, which has given Indian» 
womanhood the greatest or rather the highest place inthe world, and 


destroy their chances of attaining salvation through brabmach arya. 






in a single birth, throwing them on the filthy path of worldly hap- 









piness. Thus, this kind of keen sympathy for widows will 
great dis-s 













. srvice to them, and an injustice to the maidens whos 
marriage problem has become, at present, one of complexity and 


. ‘ 


difficulty. Your theory of mattiage will overturn the Hindu 










theory of transmigration, rebitth and even mukti, and will bring 














down Hindu society on the same level with other societies which. 


we do notlike. Our society has been demoralised no doubt, but we 


must have our eyes open to Hindu ideals and try to go up as we. 
can, and not be influenced by the examples of other soci sties and 

ideals. Examples of Ahalyabai, Rani Bhavani, Sita, Savitri, 
 Damayanti will guide the Hindu society, and we must direct it 

































‘according to their ideals. I beg most humbly, therefore, that | 








will refrain from giving your opinions on these knotty ques 
and allow the society to do what it thinks best.” 













“AN INDIGNANT ‘PROTEST hate ae 


i - marriage he they | were put through the. ceremony. a. 


_ The use of the term ‘widow’ in their connectionis a violent — 
abuse of a name with sacred associations. It is ‘precisely . 
for the very object, that my correspondent has in view, — 


that I advise the youth of the country to marry these sO 2 oe 


called widows, or not at all. The sacredness of the insti- ae 


tution can. be preserved only when 3 itis spre ged of the ee 
= curse of child-widowhood. : te ee 
The : statement, that the widows attain: moks ha. if tne aye: ee 


q 


ge 


< observe brahmacharya, has no foundation whatsoever in fre) 
_ experience. More things are necessary than mere brabma- ie ae 
charya for the attainment of the final. bliss. And, brabma- ae pH See eg 


charya. that is super-imposed carries no met rit with it, and — 


often gives rise to secret vice that saps the morals of the cee 
- society in which that vice exists. Let the correspondent 


Sano that Iam writing from personal observation. 
I should be glad, indeed, if my advice results. in 


elementary justice being done to the maiden widows, 


- and, . for that reason, the other maidens, ae of being 


2 puny: desceibes 4 as / beloagiag 6 to the lowed Dedee pee . 
- 80. ban on widow-remarriage. And I do not see how. _ 


cit re-marriage of old widowets does not interfere with — 
that belief, real marriage of girls wrongly described as 


- widows can interfere with that grand belief. I may men- 


tion, for the edification of the cotrespondent, that trans- 
migration and tebirth ar ¢ not mere theories with me, but. He ace 


~ facts as patent. as the daily rise of the. sun. Mak a is a fact - ee 

to realise which I am striving with all my ‘thight. And) ec. 

co it ds the: contemplation of muti which has given me a ae 
vivid: consciousness of the wrong that is being done | toe: 


7 * 


= these’ 
nention in the ‘same _ breath, @ 
poi sen widows, Galas a amc rtal 





aiden widows. Let us. not in our semancsle hl 









































































‘TO THE STUDENTS 
































referred to by the cori | : ee a 
Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, glorifica- 
‘tion of real widowhood in Hinduism, there is, so far ag8 
‘Jam aware, no warrant for the belief that in the Vedic — 
times there was any absolute ban upon te-matriage of 


Wit 











widows. But my crusade is not against real widowhood. 
‘Tt is against its atrocious caricatute. The better way = 
is not to regard as widows at all the girls I havein view, _ 
‘and whom every Hindu, who has a spatk of chivalry ine 
him, is bound to relieve from their intolerable yoke. I, os 











therefore, humbly, but emphatically, repeat the advice to” : 
every young Hindu to refuse to matry any but these | 
maidens, miscalled widows. Pas Ge 





| STU DEN TS IN CONFERENCE 


tes “Sind I has: got its Sadhu Vaswati It can ‘boast of a number ce | Be fale AE 
«great reformers.. But the students will ‘put themselvesin the 
wrong, if they will be contented with appropriation of the a 


a merit ‘gained by the Sadbus and reformers of Sind.” 


‘The ‘Secretary of the. 6th: Sind: Students’ Conkeicnss 


“sent me a. printed circular asking for a message. Isze- 


__ ceived a wire also asking for the same thing. But being 
in a somewhat inaccessible place, both circular letter and 


. telegram were received too late for me to send a message. 


Nor am I in a position to comply with numerous requests 
for messages, articles, and what not. But as I profess to 
be interested in everything connected with students, as 
Iam somewhat in touch with the student world all over 
dia, I could not help criticising within myself the pro- 


stamme sketched in the circular letter. Thinking that — 


nit might be helpful, I reduce some of it to writing and — 
present it to the student world. I take the following from 
the circular letter which, by the way, is badly printed and 


contains mistakes which ate oe Pecos for. a 


se . students’ ‘society: 


ees ‘The organisers OF this is Conketeact are 5 cadeabonting “thet Gime ee 
i to. make this Conference as interesting . and instructive as possible 
AOA cbs ace G. intend o organising a series: of educational discourses 
and we request you to. give us the benefit............The problem 
as of female education here in Sind deserves a special consideration > 
Aaesaereaees We are not blind to the other necessities of. students, 
oe Sports competitions ate being organised and along with elocution — oe 
competitions they will, it is hoped, make the Conference. more 
.. interesting. Nor have we eliminated drama and music from our 


ue : _programme.. biogas P0088 | in Urdu and English will also be staged. Me oe 


oS _Thave not omitted a single spree sentence that 





pected to do, and yet one fails to find a single reference to 
‘things of permanent interest to the student world. I. 
have no doubt that the dramatic and musical and gym-— 
nastic performances were all provided on a ‘grand scale’. 
-T take the phrase in inverted commas from the circular. 
I have no doubt also that the Conference had attractive — 
papers on female education. But, so fat as the circular is — 
concetned, thete is no mention of the disgraceful deti-leii 


(dowry) practice, from which the students have not freed 
themselves and which, in many respects, makes the lives — 
of Sindhi girls a hell upon earth and of parents of daughters 
a tortute. There is nothing in the circular to show that 
the Conference intended to tackle the question of the — 
mortals of the students. Nor is there anything to show 
that the Conference was to do anything to show the 
students the way to become fearless nation-builders. It. 
ig a matter of no small credit to Sindh that it is supply- 
ing so many institutions with brilliant professors, but 
‘mote is always expected from those who give much. And 


I, who have every reason to be grateful to Sindhi friends 
for giving me fine co-workers for the Gujarat Vidyapith 
am not going to be satisfied with getting professors and 


Khadi workers. Sind has got its Sadhu Vaswani. It can | 


_ boast of a number of great reformers. But the students 
will put themselves in the wrong, if they will be contented. 
with appropriation of the merit gained by the Sadbus 
and reformers of Sind. They have got to become nation- 
builders. The base imitation of the West, the ability 


to speak and write correct and polished English, 
not add brick to the Temple of Freedom. The 
ent world, which is receiving an education far too 
for starving India, and an education which only 
pic minority can ever hope to receive, is ex- 
for it by giving its life 





| STUDENTS. IN CONFERENCE a a 19 ee 


These conferences should open ‘the eyes: of ttadents . 

= 4 to ‘the realities before them. They should result in mak- 
ing them think of things which, in the class-room adapted 

- to its foreign setting, they do not get an opportunity of 
learning. T hey may not be able, in these conferences, to. 2. 
discuss questions regarded as purely political. But they 02) 
- can, and they must, study and discuss social and economic 


| questions, which are as important to our generation as the 


i highest political question, A nation-building programme eee 
can leave no part of the nation untouched. Students 
have to react. upon the dumb. millions. | They have too 8: 


learn to think, not in terms of a province, ora town, ora — 


oe class, or a caste, but in terms of a continent and of the — - Se 
a ‘millions who include untouchables, drunkards, hooligans - a eae 
and even prostitutes, for whose existence in our midst _ 


every one of us is responsible, Students in olden times 


were called brabmacharis, that is, those who walked with 9 


and in the fear of God. They were honoured by kings 


- and elders. They were a voluntary charge on the nation, Ce 


and in return they gave to the nation a hundredfold strong 


- souls, strong brains, strong arms. Students j in the modern. 03-6 


fe world, wherever they ate to be found : mong fallen. nations, Pe 


are considered | to be their hope, and have become the self Bees 
“oo pace icing leaders of reforms in every department. - “Notun, 
that we have no such examples i in India: but they are far pe 
too few. What I plead for is, that students’ conferences 


should stand for this kind of organised work, , befittin 
phe status sof brabmacharis. ee compe 





SHAME UPON YOUNG MEN ~ 


“Any young man who makes dowry a condition of marriage, 

discredits his education and his countty and dishonours ~ 
re.’ correspondent sends me a hewspaper cutting, show- _ 
ing that recently in Hyderabad (Sind) the demand for | 


- -bridegrooms has been increasing at an alarming rate, an 
employee of the Imperial Telegraph Engineering Service 
having exacted Rs. 20,000 as cash dowry during betro- 
thal, and promises of heavy payments on the wedding 
day and on special occasions thereafter. Any young man 
who makes dowry a condition of marriage, discredits his 
education and his country and dishonours womank 
There are many youth movements in the country 
wish that these movements would deal with questions 
of this character. Such associations often become _ sel 
adulation societies, instead of becoming, as they shou. ( 


be, bodies tepresenting solid reform from within. Goo 
as the work of these bodies is at times in helping pul 
novements, it should be remembered that t 
he country have their reward in tl 
ey get. Such work, if it is no 
is likely to demoralise the youth by c 
‘a sense of unwarranted self-satisfaction. 











A SIND CURSE 


me The p parents should sO educate sheie dsnghtees chit they sould 





refuse to marry a young man who wanted a price for marrying, — 









and would ae remain cnc than be party: # to the aes a é ae 


oe ing terms.” 





oe mils of Sind are e probably ¢ the most advanced © nih Bi sy 


hs Gommunity: in that province. But in spite of all their 


advance, there are some serious abuses of which they seem ts 





to have a monopoly. Of these, the custom of def-detiis 
mot the least serious. My attention was drawn to this = 
abuse during my very first’ visit to Sind, and I was invited _ 


~ to speak to the Amil friends about it. Though, no doubt, 


isolated work has been done in the direction of removing 
_ this abuse, no organized effort seems to have been made 





| OE) 





-toendtheevil. The Amils are a compact little community. 












The seriousness of the evil is not questioned by anybody. 9 
-Thave not known a single Amil to defend the vile custom. 
It has persisted, because it isthe custom patronised by the ss 
oo educated youth among the Amils. Their mode of life _ 






is above the means they can honestly command. Hence, = 


they have thrown all scruples to the wind, degrading them 8s 

. ‘selves by prostituting the institution of marriage for their.) | 
_ own base ends. “And this one vicious habit has told upo i ae 

uality of their national work, which otherwise by ie 












oe hele intellect and education they are ‘Sipable of doing” to Se 


ae the gteat benefit of the country. - 





Young educated Amils are able” to squeeze the. poor # 
eee parents of marriageable girls, only because there isnoactive 


public opinion against the custom. There should be work __ 
arents 
so educate their daughters 





- done in the schools and colle i and amongst the { 





of girls. The parents shoul i 
that : they would refuse to matty a young man who o wa nted 
es Pace: for marrying: and srouid eather: temain sf 













than be patty to the de: rading s terms. The onl y honour- 
able terms in martiage ate ” mutual love ‘and mutual 
consent. ie | ec 





ne AS {ONG ‘SINDHT ‘STUDENTS 


: Sead) is not meant for eueie but for those Shi would 
mount smilingly to the — and, refuse even to allow their 
eyes: to ‘be bandage ed. oe a : ee ad 


se In reply to a | joint bite ess (in English) 1 ee was primate © = . be ot 
to him af the D. J. Sind College Hall on-bebalf of the students 
of the Law College, the Engineering Collage and the Aris Colla a 


of Karachi, Gandbiji said: 


“Well, young men, an English proverb says: dinitg: 


tion is the sincerest form of flattery.” But whilst you have 
waxed eloquent in praise of me in your address, I find that 


In practice you are violating all those things for which 
I stand. It looks almost as if you meant to say: “We 
- know what you want, but all the same we are going to 

do just the contrary.” You could not possibly haves ees 

meant to offer me a deliberate insult. Then, was it that  —s_ 
you wanted to pull my leg, by translating me to the frozen — 

: /Tiimalays heights of MIAME SED | and chiming for 


have appreciatec 


But be that as it may, now that you have called me here, Lue 


ae shall tender me an account for all your misdeeds.” 
~ And call them to account he did, as probably they gever 0 - 
been called in their: life, speaking ‘daggers’ ta them, 0. 


” ene the ‘daggers’ here were avons’ not to wound, 
but to heal like a surgeon’s knife. He first twitted them & 


- for preparing their address ina fordign tongue, which they 
ought to have done, if only out of a sense of courtesy, In 2 
Hindi, or failin ng that in Sindhi, in which case he would 


as their delicacy. Even foreigners, When’ 0) 60's 
a they came to see him, tried to use as many industani | 


words in his presence as their vocabulary allowed, beca ase ae 


a they knew that 3 it would Please: Ain." 























































DS AG ‘they, then, to ‘use any other than their mother-tongue ¢ on 
Te Joh the: present. occasion? "The Nehru Committee Report. 
had tecommended that Hindustani should be the Lingua 
aon franca and official language of India under Swaraj. “But 
“probably you will perhaps say,” he humorously observed, — 
"we ate Independence-wallas.’ Well, then, I would re- 
» taind you of the example of General ‘Botha, who refused — 
to speak in English even in the presence of the King 
at the time of the South African Settlement after the Boer 

War, but preferred to use Dutch, only taking the help of | 
ag asin oy an interpreter. That was the only thing that. a. tepresen- - 
tative of a freedom-loving people could dow 
wae dor.” Referring to’ their foreton fripperies | and their Xe 
 travagant ways of living, he said: ne 
ee. “As students of economics, you ought to ‘know that = 
the fees that you pay do not cover even a fraction of the — 
amount that is spent on your education, from the public 
exchequer. Has it ever occutted to you, my fine young 






















































sapesoph tn ettonnys qaere? 


men, as to where the rest of the money comes from? I 

comes from the pockets of the poor, the living skeleton: 
of Orissa, who go about with lack-lustre eyes and despa 
‘written on their face, and a gnawing hunger in their stot 
ach from year’s end to yeat’s end, eking out t xis- 
tence on a handful of rotten rice and a pinch of dirty salt 
flung at them by the insulting munificence of the rich 
Gujaratis and Matwadis? What have you: done for these 
brethren of yours? Instead of weating homespun Khadi, 
“prepared by the pute hands of | your that brings 
them a few additional coppers, you go in fot: foreign 
ffs, thereby helping to send 60 crores of rupees out of 
COL or Ge 1 and to ee away the bread from 
3 : a : AP ) re . 5 The: result co that the 






































_ AMONG SINDHI STUDENTS oe ae 185 oe 


“othe seeming magnificence of our big cities.” 


‘Te was Lord Salisbury, he continued, who had observed oe 


lancet must be applied to the congested parts. / 


ona historic occasion that since India had to be bled, the 


“revenue had to be derived by the process of bleedingin Lord aS 


- Salisbury’s time, how much more so it must benow when” 


~ India had become poorer as a result of all these years of _ 


exploitation? They should not forget that it was out of 
this revenue, which represented the life-blood of the Indian _ 


masses, that their education was financed. And again, = 
_. did they realise that the education which they tecelved ss 
‘was at the expense of the degradation of their countrymen, 
- since money spent on it was derived from the notorious 
_. liquor revenue? Before God’s judgment seat, therefore, 
they would have to answer the dread question: “What. 
hast thou done with thine brothers?’ What answer would. 
_ they then make, he asked them. He then went on to cite 
to them the instance of Hazrat Omar who, when the 
-Mussalman nobles fell into luxurious ways of living and — 


took to wearing fine clothes, asked them to take themselves _ 
away from him saying, that they were no true followers — 


of the Prophet who did not always use bread prepared 
from coarse flour, and wear coarse clothes. He wished > 
that they would take a leaf out of the life of that God- 


fearing Caliph. 


; ry ry 


And again, was it not a shame that when Narayandas 
_ Malkani wanted young men to help him in the flood relief 


work in Sind, he h 


1 to go abegging for assistance to 


- Gujarat? And lastly, what had they to say with regard 


to the scandalous custom of desi-Jeti? Instead of making = 
_ their wives the queens of their homes and of their hearts, 
they had converted them into chattels to be bought and 
gold! Was this the lesson that they had imbibed fromthe 


- geading of English literature? Woman had been des- 
- eribed as the ardbangana, or the better half of man. But 


they had reduced her to the position of a slave, and the _ 


result was the state of paralysis in which they found the: 


country. “Swargj is not meant for cowards,” he conclud- 































ooo gallows, = and yehage even to: sallow. on eyes to he “hand es oe 








UMEEOS A aged: Promise that you will wipe | off the stain of eile, oe 
eo ee es that you will die to restore your sisters and wives to their 
eee oe ofall dignity and freedom. ‘Then, I shall understand that 
ue you are ready: for the freedom of yout country.” 
Peg Eres ap ddtessing next the girl students, who were present. 
Ge there, he saids@. o/s, ne re re ee 
As for you, young girls, to you I will only say, that 
bis Te Thada girl under my charge, I would tather keep her a ae 
ooo ~-gnaiden all her life, than give her. away to one who ex xpected . 

Sod a single pice for taking her for his wife.” —Pyarelal, | 












































BE TRUE 


agnosie a tee | “Real affection is not reas thionel: praise, hoe thesuah a : ee ; nt petals ACs ne 
a co. _ vice. ‘Self-purification is a preliminary Bepcess, an b sncispens: | 
, able condition of sae service.” ee ee ee ee 


| oy promised to” pive a ee sendeeoe of a  retharleable i 
address, in Sindhi, peragnnry to me raed the students of ee 
give it Pode oe rt ent a 





"We welcome you bicalrtity on behalf of dhe Hyderabad ¢ seedenti: ve es MOR 
We are aware that we are not entitled to have you in our midst, as __ 
we have not carried out your precepts; but we hope that our hearts 
would respond after having heard your spoken word. We will 9 

mot deceive you. We, therefore, propose to open out our hearts | 
ae to. you. : 
Our town is a centre of educations Compared with the other 
: towns, we have a larger proportion of those who have passed the 
ICS. Examination. Wehave one college here, three high schools. 
or boys, bre for girls and numerous other English and Sindhi - oe 
oo) scschools. In the English schools. alone, there are 4,000 students, “ea 
But out of these, unfortunately, there are not more than 22 or 25) 
students wearing pure Khadi, and there cannot be more than3 org. 
i pace wearing indigenous mill cloth. The others wear indifferent- = 
ly Swadeshi and Videshi. The vast. majority only wear Videshi, You 
es Upon well enough that our living is extravagant. We incline ee 
towards” English language and Western civilisation, rather than 
towards our mother-tongue and our own culture. © We cannot 7 
A SBOW, much of service or simplicity, aware as we are of the poverty 
of our country. We know that it is good for the country that we 
: should | use. Khadi and Swadeshi articles; but we regret that we ee 
- were unmoved even when the heart-rending cry of the flood". 
stricken fell on our ears. And, this indifference is ‘the cause of the. 
_- absence of our response to. the general distress surrounding us. 
OS hae. Association has been doing some work during 1 the last four.” 
en ‘But. there. is not much jn it, of which we can make any hay 
ee veWe are asharaed | to hove to. Seber to. the: evil ‘castors deti-leti, es 
Soe la pit ¢ ee E paving, received ac higher edueition, we do not heaieate 20" 

















































































































squeeze thousands of rupees from the wife’s relations. Some 
of us regard it as out birth-right to obtain money through our 
wives. “Many have ‘no sense of self-respect. ‘In spite of the 
We higher education amongst girls, hardly half-a-dozen have been 
courageous enough to resent it as an insult to have to buy their 
- husbands. Recently, there has been a boycott resolution against 
those who countenance deti-leti. But people have not yet freed 
. themselves from phe evils ace ee ae ae ee 
-. *Butwe donot want to give you only the dark side ofthe picture. 
"There is a bright side also. You may feel sure that our capacity os 
, torch-bearers throughout = 
left in this very town 


ees for good is limitless. We can become tor 
Navalrai, Bhai Balachandra, Diwan : 


Sindh; for we are the inheritors of traditions 
other such heroes. Even at the present moment, _ : 























| by Sadhu Hiranand, Diwan 


. Dayaram, and 7 ‘8 
wwe have in our town men who are noted for the organising capa- — 
‘s¢ity and discipline. We have in our midst men who have shown 
capacity for leadership in the political, the social, the educational — 
and the literary field. They have taken a leading partin all patrio~ 
tic endeavours. Merchants of Hyderabad ate to be found catry-_ 
ing on their enterprise in all parts of the globe. - We wish to make 
no parade of these things, but we want to show that we are not — 
devoid of capacity for work of service. If our energies can be | 
: once organised, it is possible to show good progress. We want i 
pogo tO feel, that we have not forfeited the right to your affection because — 
POMS swe have not acted up to your precepts, because we know that it | 
_ would be only through your affection that our hearts will expand.” 
[have given a free rendering of this address, first 
because I want to keep the students to their promise, apd 
_ secondly, because it may serve as an example tovother stu- 
dents. Let me remind the students of Hyderabad that _ 
although they did not know the contents of the address 
before it was read to me, in answet to the question delibe- he 
rately put by me, they with one voice endorsed the senti- 
ments expressed in the address, and promised that they 
ould make every endeavour to make up for the past — 


ce and neglect. I, therefore, expect them to 















































ifferenc negle f e ee 
ely foreign cloth and take to Kbadi I 



























‘too, to boycott deti-leti once for all. 
other students, let this address be 2 model. 
ontaining mere praise of leaders, are really 


b praise should not have any 
























(BE TRUE Be a 





a to those hin shidenis seals isve aad honout, they should ee 


contain references that might be of some service to them. — 
Ido not wish to suggest that every address should be 






like this one. But I do suggest that every address should 
have a local touch, a local significance and should refer a 
- to some matter of importance. Realaffectionisnot shown 

- through praise, but through service. Self-purification is) 


a preliminary process, an indispensable condition of real 


. setvice. I have, therefore, welcomed this address asa 


~ token of sincere desire on the part of the students of — 


. Hyderabad to go through this preliminary process of self- a 


-purification—a consummation, much to be desired during a 
this year of grace and preparation. ok 
























































































AMONG U.P. STUDENTS | 











Di “All yout scholarship, all your study of Shakespeare and Words- © ce a 
ee worth would be in vain, t ifat the same time you do not build 
a gas your charactet and attain mastery over your. thoughts and Cee 
ase actions.” es a Ee Rae ne A a ne 
es aac oe . oe a Joint meeting of the students of the Agra College. and ae 
geen 8 pe A John’ s College, Agra, Gandhiji was presented. with an. 
address in whith the students, while expressing their faith in Phe 
ideals for which he stood, confessed their inability to put them into 
sractice and they, therefore, contented themselves with offers 1g 


"him only their hearts. This confession of dessness ae 
despair pained sandbijé and he reels. | 


Jam not prepat > 
- from the students. — 















































~All your a Ln ail yout 9 
Ok Shakespeare and Herivcanh would be in vain, 
the same time you do not build your character, and atta 


mastery overt your. thoughts and actions. W! 
have. attained. self-maste and learnt to. control 


assions, YOU will not utter notes ©: 














d 


cannot give your hearts and. piofess.p 
To. give one’s heart is to give all. 
with, have hearts to ‘give. And t is 5 
cultivate them. oe 








“instead that we find to-day? 
lay get. mattied, not under compt 
Tam told, but out of their own in in- 
ys, you afe ex ected not 

















AMONG U. Be ‘STUDENTS | = m “I9r ee 


: And you will find ‘hat at ite end es your stadics. oS Ah 
are all the better for that restraint physically, mentally 7 


and spiritually. Do not by any means consider that] am _ 
presenting to you something that is utterly impossible — 
for execution. The cult of foe who, though they may 


be married, are exercising “perfect: self-restraint on them- 


- selves, is increasing with much profit to themselves and 
_ to the general benefit of mankind. To those who are 
unmarried, I would appeal. to. ‘resist | temptation. After es 
all, we are a slave nation struggling to break asunder the 
"3 fetters that keep us in that condition. Surely, you at 


: " Jeast. should realise the sinfulness of bringing slave chile ren oe 
_ into the world. Many young men from various colleges, 


: not excluding your own, write to me pathetic letters, ask- a 


ing me to tell them how they can get tid of their mental 
weakness. I have suggested to them the age-old pres- 
 etiption. They will no longer feel helpless if they will 
seek the help of God through all their weakness. The 


~ game friend, that told me about the matriage evil, also 


complained to me that students were guilty of involving 

their parents in extravagant expenditure on marfiage 
< ceremonies. Sutely, matriage, you ought to know, isa 
sacrament and ought not to carry any expenditure with — 


5 Oe those who have money will not curb the desire to : 


ie 


a aa it on feasting and revelry, the poor people will: <> 
‘want to copy them and incur debts in so doing. Yo 


sie. if) you ate brave, rise in revolt against any extern : 
: nh seme when you: are ready. to ) be. ‘mastied. 


















































































: -E BY PURCHASE | 
oe a eS ©The dowry system is intimately connected with caste. ‘The a 
SEE & Soa ot their parents will have to break the bonds of caste, if. 
eae the: evil is to be eradicated. ee ars eh 


eae Some months ago, The Statesman ‘opened its columns 
to a discussion of the dowry system prevalent among 
many castes, almost all over India, and dealt with it edi- 
— torially. I used to write on the cruel custom often enough 
es in the columns of the Young India. The cuttings from 
The Statesman revived the cruel memories of what qT used 
| to know, then. My remark: re aimed at dei 
the custom is known in Sind. Enough educated | 
were found who exacted large sums of money pas 
_ who were anxious to see their daughters well matt ed 
The Statesman has cartied on a crusade against 1 the custom 
in general. There is no doubt that the custom is. heartless. 
~ But, so far as Tam awate, it does not touch the 































talk of evil customs, we usually talk of the mi 













he millions living i in the villages have t eit c 









_ woes of which we have as yet but little vide Wee 
‘This, however, oes not mean that one may ignnr 
ed to a comparatively 



























ted. Then, the age for marrying hi 





- means education of a character that will revolutionalise 
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- Why should educated gitls be found to commit suicide 
because they are not suited? Of what value is their 
education, if it does not enable them to dare to defy a 






one’s mi 3 eae eo ee caer, 
| thing radically wrong in the system of education that fails 
That education alone is of value which 















touched by the education received by a microscopic 
minority of the boys and girls of the nation. Whilst, 
therefore, whatever can be done to abate the evil must be. Noo. 
done, it is clear to me that this evil, and many others rs 
which can be named, can only be tackled if there is educa~ 
tion which responds to the rapidly changing conditions = 
of the country. How is it that so many boys and girls, 
who have even passed through colleges, are found — 
unable or unwilling to resist the manifestly evil custom 
which affects their future so intimately as marriage does? 


ustom which is wholly indefensible, and repugnant to 
5 moral sense? The answer is clear. There is some-_ 


MARRIAGE BY PURCHASE = 1 


ae , ying has also to be raised, 
and the girls have to dare to remain spinsters, if need 
be, 4, if they do not get a suitable match. <All this — 


the mentality of the youth of the nation. Unfortunately, | i 
the system of education has no connection | with Our. 2 
surroundings which, therefore, remain practically un- 


rirls and boys to fight against social or othér evils 3 oe 
i Tuc: | draws out the. 
faculties of a student, so as to enable himor her to solve 
correctly the problems of life in every department. See 






AVOIDABLE 


“There must be a breach in the double wall of caste and pro- 
vince, If India is one and indivisible, surely, there should be no 
attificial divisions creating innumerable little groups, which 
would neither interdine nor intermarty.”” oe 


From a correspondent’ S long letter of wail, I take the 
ollowing: Pad ee ei eee he eee ie 
“I am a schoolmaster (aged 67) with life-long service (46 years’ 

in the educational line, born of a poor but highly ee 
Kayastha family in Bengal, which knew better days but is now 
reduced to poverty. I am blessed (?) with 7 daaphiets and two. i 
sons; the eldest son aged 20 died in October Nae leaving behind — 
him his miserable and helpless parents to mourn his loss. He was. 
_a promising youth—the only hope of my life. Of my 7 daughters, 
_§ have already been given in marriage. My sixth and seventh — 
daughters (aged 18 and 16) ate yet unmarried. My younger son 
‘is a minor, aged 11 years. My pay is Rs. 60. It hardly allows 
me to make the two ends meet. I have no savings. I have less 
than nothing, being in debt. The match of my sixth daughter 
has been settled. The cost of the marriage will be not less than 
“Rs. 900 in ornaments and dowry (Rs.300). I havea life policy in 
- the Sun Life Assurance of Canada for Rs. 2000. The policy was 
issued in 1914.. The company has agreed to. give mea loan of 
Rs. 400 only, It is only half the amount. ‘tequired, Tam 
absolutely helpless in respect of the other half. Could you not 
ey this poor father with the other half?” | | 


s letter is one. of many such. 
sare written in H indi. But we . 














2 “but. it should. consist in 1 poms 3 ‘dad. | attepptinaiog cae 
the parent to refuse to purchase a match for his daughter, 
but choose, or let the daughter choose, one who would a 
| marry her for love, not for money. This: means a volt in a a co 
tary extension of the field of choice. There must be > 


ee breach. an. the double wall of caste. and ‘province. » AB oes oe 
a India is one and indivisible, surely, there should. be. ee ey 


no artificial divisions creating | innumerable little groups, — Le ae 
which would neither interdine - ‘nor intermarry. ‘There. °. 


is no religion in this cruel custom. It would not doto 


ae plead that individuals cannot make the commencement, — ae 
and that they must wait till the whole society is ripe 
forthe change. No reform has ever been brought about ye 


except through intrepid individuals breaking down in- 


human custome or usages. And, after all, what h ardships . 


oy cane, the: schoolmaster suffer if he and his daughters 
- tefused to treat marriage as a marketable transaction, 
i instead of a status or a sacrament which it undoub- 
- tedly is. I would, therefore, advise my correspondent 






| courageously to give up the idea of borrowing or beg- 












ing, and to save the four hundred rupees he can get 4 : L | 2 
‘on his life policy by choosing, in consultation with: his: 00° 


ape daughter, a suitable husband, no matter to what caste Of ae 


— roe. he e belongs. 




































































Poe _ WHAT A GIRL NEEDS © 
ett is our misfortune that the sordidness of exacting a price for 
Dna Pee Ss inatyin gs: a girl is not regarded as a decided disqualification. - 
: An altogether artificial value is put upon English collegiate edu- 
cation. It covers a multitude of sins.” — Pe aE ieee 
pg che A fair cotrespondent writes: © eee 





“Your article Avoidable Misery seems to me to be incomplete. Why — 
should parents insist on marrying their daughters, and for that 
. ~ feason undergo nameless difficulties? If parents were to educate 











- their daughters, as they educate their sons, so as to enable them 





| to earn an independent living, they won’thave to worry themselves | 
ae over the selection of husbands for their daughters. My own ex-— 
 .  perienceis, that when girls have had the opportunity of developing 
5 their minds fairly and are able to support themselves ina dignified” 
0 ppanner, they have no difficulty, when they are desirous of marry- — 
Be eee iar an being suitably matched, I must not be understood to be 
Cann a advocating what is called higher education for our girls. I know 
he fe it is not possible for thousands of girls. What I plead for. 3 

ould 



























- training of girls in useful knowledge, and some calling that woul 
take them fully confident about their ability to. face the world, 








and not to feel dependent upon parents or their future husbands. 
Indeed, I know some girls who, having been deserted by their 
husbands, are to-day living a dignified life with their husbands, _ 
because, during the period of their desertion, they had the good 
~ fortune to become self-dependent and to receive a general training. _ 

T wish you could emphasize this aspett of the question in consider. 
ng the difficulties of parents, having on their hands daughters of 
endorse the sentiments exp 

| I had to deal with 
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case. “Ifthe girls was illiterate, she could have accommoda- . 
ted herself to any young man. But being an accom- 
plished girl, naturally she would need an equally ‘accom- 
plished’ husband. Jt is our misfortune that the sordidness 
of exacting a price for marrying a girl is not regarded 
as a decided disqualification. An altogether attificial 60 ge 
value i is put upon English collegiate education. It covets a 
a multitude of sins. If the definition of ‘accomplishment’ — 
‘was mote sensible than it has become among the classes 
whose educated young men exact a price for accepting’ 
mattiage proposals on behalf of girls, the difficulty of - os oe a 
selecting suitable matches for girls, would be much les- 
sened, “tf not entirely removed. Whilst, therefore, I _ 
commend the ptoposal of my fair cotrespondent to the 
attention of parents, I must insist on the necessity | : — 
of breaking down the highly injurious caste barriers.  - 
Breaking down the bartiers will widen the range of choice, _ 
and thus, in a great measure, prevent exactions. } 













































































































STUDENTS SHAME 








 @T have a fear that the modetn girl loves to be Juliet to halfa 
ween 3 degen “Romeos.: ” She loves adventure...She dresses mot to  — - 
protect herself from wind, tain and sun, but to attract atten- 


2” 


Oe ee 














ee There is a most pathetic letter from a college girl in 
the Punjab, lying on my file for neatly two months. Want 
of time was but an excuse for shirking the answer to the 


















girl’s question. Somehow or other, I was avoiding the 
task, though I knew the answer. Meanwhile, I received 
another letter froma sister of great experience, and I felt 
that I could no longer evade the duty of dealing with the 
college girl’s very real difficulty. Her letter 1s written - 
in chaste Hindustani. I must try to do as much justice 
as I can to the letter, which gives me a perfect picture 
of her deep feeling. Here is my rendering of a po 
































oF the letersi ee 


To girls and grown-up women there come times, in spite of their 
wish to the contrary, when they have to venture out alone, whe- . — 

ther they ate going from one place to another in the same city, 
or from one town to. another. And when they ate thus found — 
of even indecent language, whilst . oe SS 











































oo : , whilst they are passing by. And if 
feat does not check them, they do. not hesitate to take further 








liberty. I should like to know what. part non-violence can play : 
on such occasions. ‘The use of violence is, of course, there. If 
the girl or the woman has sufficient courage, she will use what 

ces she has and teach miscreants a lesson. They can at — 
k up a row that would draw the attention of the people _ 
tesulting in the miscreants being horse-whipped. But _ 


I know that the result of such treatment would be merely to post-— 
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fell 













accompanied by a male companion? You have no opportunity. 
of reasoning with him. There is no likelihood of your meeting = 
him again. You may not even recognise him. You do not know — 
- his address. What is a poor girl or a: woman to do in such cases? 
_.. “Byway of example, I want to give you my own experience oflast 
- night (26th October, 1938). I was going with a girl companion = ss 
of mine, on avery special errand, at about 7-30 p.m. It wasim-. 9 
possible to secure a male companion at the time, and the errand <-> 
~ could not be put off. On the way, a Sikh young man passed byon 
his cyele, and continued to murmur something till we were within 
hearing distance. We knew that it was aimed at us. We felt... > 
. hurt and uneasy. ‘There was no ctowd on the road. Before we. > 
had gone a few paces, the cyclist returned. We recognised him. 
at once, whilst he was stillat a respectful distance. He wheeled. 
towards us, heaven knows whether he had intended to: get down 5 
or merely pass by us. We felt that we were in danger. Wehad 0. 
_. mo faith in our physical prowess. I myself am weaker than the 
average girl, But in my hands I had a big book. Somehow or 
. other, courage came to me all of a sudden. I hurled the heavy 
book at the cycle and roared out: ‘Dare you repeat your pranks?’ 
.. . He could with difficulty keep his balance, put on speed and fled 
—* fromous. Now, if I had not flung the book at his cycle, he 
might have harassed us by his filthy language to the end of our 
journey. This was an ordinary, perhaps insignificant, occur- 
ence; but I wish you could come to Lahore and listentothe dif- 
ulties of us, unfortunate girls. First of all, tell me how, in the = =< 
circumstances mentioned above, can girls apply the principle of > 
 ahimsa and save themselves. Secondly, what is the remedy of 
curing youth of the abominable habit of insulting womenfolk? 
You would not suggest that we should wait and suffer til a new 
~. oo. generation, taught from the childhood to be polite to their women- 
folk, comes into being. The Government is either unwilling or — 
~ aaable to deal with this socia} evil. The big leaders have no. 
time for such questions. Some, when they hear of a girl brave 
 eastigating ill-behaved youth, say: ‘Well done. That is the way 
/ all gitls should behave.’ Sometimes, a leader is found eloquently _ 
lecturing against such misbehaviour of students. But no one applies. _ 
himself continuously to the solution of this serious problem, You — 
will be painfully surprised to know that during Divali, and such 
other holidays, newspapers come out with notices warning women 
_ from venturing outdoors, even to sce the illuminations. This 
one fact should enable you to know to what straits we are reduced _ 
in this part of the world. Neither the writers, nor the readers, of 






















































be issued Ses 







































i girl, to whom I gave the letter to 
‘ppotts — “de “narrative from her own experience — 
_ of her college ag ees and tells me that what my correspon- 
 dege has related is the common experience of most girls. 
wate Phe other letter from an experienced woman “gelates:. | 
es oo - the experiences of her girl friends in Lucknow. - They ‘ 
ate molested in cinema theatres by boys sitting in the row. 
~ behind them, using all kinds of language which I can only 
call indecent. They ate stated to tesort even to practical — 
ee which have been described by my correspondent — 
but which I must not reproduce here. — Pahang 
--- If the immediate personal relief was all that was need- 
ae = ed, no doubt the remedy that the girl, who describes her- 
elf to be physically weak, adopted, #., of flinging her 
book at the cyclist, was quite correct. It is an cor iong | 
remedy. And I have saidfin these columns. that;.when'a °°: 
“person wants to become lent, physical weakness. does | 
not come in the way of f% effective use, even against a 
physically powerful oppomént. And we know that in 
he present age there have been invented so many me hods - 
of using physical force, that even a little girl with suff 
cient intelligence can ‘deal death and destruction. The 
fashion now-a-days is growing of training girls to defend 
themselves in situations, such as the one described by my 
cottespondent. But she is wise enough to. know that 
even though she was able to make effective use for the — 
-tmaoment of the book she hadin her hand as a wea on 
of defence, it was no remedy for the growing evil. In_ 
the cases of tude femnarks, there e need be no P ettarbations. 



























































































hed in the j papers. "Names: of the” ‘offeridess 
Published when they are traced. There should 





"STUDENTS? ‘SHAME a Ca zor Ss 


stealing | cannot be. dealt with unless cases of thieving ate ee 
P ublished and followed up, so also. iS it impossible to. deal a Se ae : 
With cases of rude behaviour if they are ‘suppressed, 2 hs 
Crime and vice generally require darkness for prowling. ae 


iT hey disappear when light plays upon them. | 


ows But T-have-a-fear ‘that the modern girl loves to | be 
o | Juliet to half a dozen Romeos. She loves adventure. ain 
My correspondent seems to. tepresent the unusual type. 8 
_ The modern girl dresses, not to protect herself from wind, 
rain and sun, but to attract attention. She improves ce 
upon nature. by: painting herself and looking extraordinary, 
_ The non-violent way is not for such girls. Ihave often | 
remarked in these columns that definite rules govern phe oe eee 
_ development of the non-violent spirit in us. Itisastre- 
- nuous effort. It makes a revolution in the way of think- 

ing and living. If my correspondent, and the gitls of her — 


way of thinking, will revolutionize their life in the pres-_ 
_ctibed manner, they will soon find that young men, who 
at all come in contact with them, will learn to respect 
them and to put on their best behaviour j in their presence. — 

But if, perchance, they find, as they may, that their very 


hastity is in danger of being violated, they must develop. Le 


a CODra Re eles to die rather than yield to the brute in 
man. It has 
bound so as to make her powerless even for struggling, 


en suggested that a girl, who is gagged spun. 


cannot die as easily as I seem to think. Iventure to assert a 


ree that a girl, who has the will to resist, ‘can burst all the : 


bonds that may have been used to. tender her powerless. ote 


The resolute will gives her the strength to die. 


-. But this heroism is possible only for those who have 
foe, trained themselves | for it. Those who have not a. living | ee 
faith in non-violence, will learn the art of ordinary self- 
defence and protect themselves from indecent behaviour Ba 
He cr unchivalrous youth. — coe 


 eecce The: great. question,. ‘however, is why should young 
men be devoid of elementary good manners so.as to make _ 
decent girls be in perpetual fear of molestation from — 
them. | Tr shonld be fony t to discover that: the maj 





aM a 


f young: men have lost all sense of chivalry. But. they 
~ should, as a class, be jealous of their reputation and deal — 
_ with every case of impropriety occurring among their 
mates. They must learn to hold the honour of evety:- 
woman as deat as that of their own sisters and mothers. 
All the education they receive will be in vain, ) 


not learn good manners. = ee oe 
‘And, is it not as much the concern of icles and 


- schoolmasters to ensute gentlemanliness among their 
nie as to prepare them for the subjects. presctibed 


for the class room? 





























THE MODERN. GIRL 


ae “The dedee ois iis a ‘special nicanine But all the pics whe Sa Rate ee CP 

_ feceive English education are not modern girls. I know many 

_ who are not at all touched by the ‘modern girl’. Spirit. But is 
oe there | ate some who have become modern. girls.” Z o 


L fave feueived a letter written on behalf of eleven 
| gil whose names and addresses have been senttome. I 
give it below with changes that make it. more readable, ee 
- without i in any way altering the meaning: | | oe 


Your comments on the letter of a lady student capti ioned Siudents? 
< | Shame and published in Harijan of the 31st December, 1938 deserve. 
special attention, The modern girl, it seems, has provoked you to 
-. the extent that you have dispose dof het finally as one playing ~~ 
. Juliet to half a dozen Romeos. This remark, which betrays your 
. — ddea ; about women in general, is not very inspiring. sag 








7 “In these days, when women ate coming out of closed doorsto 
help men and take an equal share of the burden of life, itis indeed 
i strange that they are still blamed, even when they are maltreated — 
by men. It cannot be denied that instances can be cited where 
"the fault is equally. divided. There may be a few. girls playing nese 
.- Juliets to half a dozen Romeos.. But such cases presuppose the eae 
ee existence. of half a dozen Romeos, moving about the strects in 
hee oe eoquest: of a Juliet. And it cannot. or should never be taken that 
oOo ppodern: girls ate cate zorically all Juliets, or modern youths ; al 
". Romeos.. You yourself have come in contact with quite a fum- 
Bee oF modern p irls, and may have been struck by their Fespindons, Be ee 
a sacrifice and other sterling womanly virtues. ae Peak 
Cen Ag For forming public opinion against such misdemeanours, ABS 
eae pointed out by your correspondent, it is not for girls to do at apt Leena 
so much out of false shame as from its ineffectiveness. 0 
cae “But a statement like this, from one revered all over the world, tig Sc 
Bh seems: to hold a brief once more for that worn-out and tabest WM 
ue jg. saying: ‘Woman is the Gate of Hel? eee 
-- Brom the foregoing remarks, however, please do hot condl len: 
th fs modern b gaHis have no 2 LeEpet for you. Th ae hold oe: in ae 
















































LaBare 2 TO THE STUDENTS 








“much. respect as every young man does. To be hated ot pitied - 
Be | what they resent much. ‘They are ready to mend their ways, if | 
they are really guilty. Their guilt, if any, must be conclusively — 
proved before they are anathematized. In this respect, they 
vould neither desire to take shelter under the covering of ‘ladies 
please’, nor would they silently stand and allow the judge to © 
De ge I condemn them in his own way. Truth must be faced; the mo- 
ee gee der girl or ‘Juliet,’ as you have called her, has courage enough — | 
on ee ae to face it... , 























eo | My correspondents do not perhaps know that I began 
a "service of India’s women in South Africa more than forty — 
--yeats ago, when perhaps none of them was. born. I hold — 
eee Creel to be incapable of writing anything derogatory to. 
womanhood. My regard for the fair sex is too great to | 

- permit me to think ill of them. She is, what she has been 

_ described to be in English, the better half of mankind. 
And my atticle was written to expose students’ shame, 
not to advertise the frailties of girls. But, in giving the | 
diagnosis of the disease, I was bound, if I was to prfes- — 

-. “etibe the tight remedy, to mention all the factors which 
induced the di: er es Me Pet 
cone Soe modern girl : has a special meaning. — -'Therefo c 
_ there was no question of my testticting the scope of my 

— temark to some. But all the gitls who receive English 
education are not modern girls. I know many who are 
not at all touched by the ‘modern girl’ spirit. But there — 
ate some who ‘haye’ "become modern girls. “My remark 
was meant to watn India’s girl students against copying 
«the modern girl, and complicating | a ptoblem that has 
become a SeHOUS: menace. For, at the time f received 























































a gitl atadent, bitterly complaining of the behaviour : of | 


students mae sibed by the ‘ 























ora tells , the simple dress of her 2. 
m no nation ion, but they lack the oueee 
C itism © of the boys who are a ing 












































_ The eleven girls I invite to initiate a crusade against — 
the rude behaviour of students. God helps only those — 
who | elp themselves. The girls must learn the art of | 
protecting themselves against the ruffianly behaviour — 
of man. | oa 
















































































FOR THE YOUNG 









; an “Sex urge is a fine and noble thing. There is nothing to be | 
.. ashamed of it. But it is meant only for the act of | creation. 
Any other use of it, isa sin against God and humanity.” 














ae ae ae Tt j is the fashion in some quarters nowadies for t ee 
eae - young to discredit whatever may be said by old people. _ oe 
a : - [am not prepared to say that there is absolutely no justi- — : - 
fication for this belief. But I warn the youth of the 
- country against always discounting whatever old see OF 
‘women may say, for the mete fact that it is said by such 
persons, Hven as wisdom often comes from the mouths - 
: 29 babes, so does it often come from the mouths of old | 
: ples The Iden rule is to test everything in th 


pperience, no matter from whom it comes. 













































1 It is dinned into one’s ears that gratif om 
“tion Coe t 1 sex urge is a solemn obligation, like the obliga 
tion of discharging debts lawfully incurred, and that 1 
to do so would involve the penalty of intellectual ¢ ecay. 
This sex urge has been isolated ftom the desite for Progeny 
and it is said by the protagonists of th Lo : 
_ tives that conception is an accident to be 2 prevented, 
cept when the parties desite to have « children. I ve 
sugees that this is a most dangerous. 
ere; much mote so in a count 
























“FOR THE YOUNG | oe oS aOR age 


He ¢ may be shilcked at’ Shes statement. “Bat ii it. somehow! ek Ee ee ae 
ot the other gains the stamp of | respectability, ttowlllecorrr oe 
be the rage among boys and girls to satisfy their urge 
among members of their own sex. For me, the use of 
contraceptives is not far removed from the Means. tol a 
- which persons have hitherto resorted for the gratification 
OE their sexual desire, with the results that very few know. oh ee 
I know what havocs. secret vice has played among school = 


: boys. and | school eis. ‘The introduction of contracep- : 


knowa ‘leaders: ‘of society, bas intensified ‘complication 


and made the. task of reformers, who work for purity of u > Pa 
social life, well-nigh imposs sible for “the “moment. Too 


- betray no ‘confidence when I inform the readers, that there 
ate unmarried girls of impressionable age studying tne 


~ schools and colleges who study birth control literature 


_ and magazines with avidity, and even possess contracep- 
tives. It is impossible to ‘confine their use to matried — 
- women. Marriage loses its sanctity when its purpose | 

and highest. use is conceived to be the satisfaction of the 
vf ach satisfaction. , 
[have no doubt that those fearned | men 1 and women, < 
wl Oo ate cattying on propaganda with missionary zeal 


imal passion, without contemplating the ‘paral tesult See OS. 


- in favour of the use of contraceptives, ate doing itrepar- 
able harm to the youth of the country, under the false belief 


that they, will be saving thereby the poor women who _ 


ay be: obliged 1 to beat children against their will. Those 


, who need to limit their children will not be easily reached . 


by them. Our poor women have not the knowledge or _ 4 


ining that the women of. the “West have. Surely, 


the propaganda i is not carried on on behalf of middle cass 
women, for they do not need the, knowledge, at any rate, wes 


. so much : as the poor classesdo. 


‘The greatest harm, however, done by that propagand pe 


ies in its rejection of the old ideal and substitution in its 
place of « one» which, if carried out, must spell. the moral _ 
- physica! ‘extinction: oF tee | face. ED horror, wit 





















































wh ch ancient literature has. regarded fruitless use of 
ae vital fluid, was not a superstition born of ignorance, © 
What shall we say of a husbandman, who will sow the | 
finest seed in his possession on stony ground, or of the — 
= . owner of a field, who will receive in his field, rich with 
ce Coc. fine soil; good seed under conditions that will make it 
ee . : © Sesponsible fot: it to: grow? | God has blessed man with 
ae oe seed that has the highest potency, and woman with a field 
- gicher than the tichest eatth to be found anywhere on 
a S , this globe. Surely, it is ctiminal folly for man to allow 
a oo his most precious possession to run to waste. He must 
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- gua it with a care greater than he will bestow upon. the 
 tichest pearls in his possession. And so is a woman gaily 


a 








of ctiminal folly, who will receive the seed in her life- 
- producing field with the deliberate intention of letting it 
run to waste. Both he and she will be judged g ilty of 























misuse of the talents given to them, and they will 
: _—possesed of what. they have been given. Sex ut 


* 





fine and noble thing, There is nothing to be as ‘med 
of in it. But it is m ant only for the act of creation. Any 
: : ~ other use of it, isa sin against God and humanit 
‘ _ traceptives ofa kind there were before, and there will be 
 hereaftet, but the use of them was formerly tegarded as” 
oe saobal, ‘Te was reserved for our generation to glorify vice. 
2 “by calling it virtue. The greatest disservice protagonists : = 

~ of contraceptives are tendering to the youth of India, is 
: ‘to fill their minds with what appeats to me to be wrong 


deology. Let the young men and women of India, wh: 
| her destiny in their hands, beware of this false. god, 
guard the treasure. with which God has blessed , 





























* pig 


a Tn must confess that the observance - the live of ec continence 
«ds impossible without a living faith i in God, which is ; living 
oe ae | eee os | ee : 


| A correspondent, who prefers to remain | anonymous, 
- seeks an answer to a question arising out of my atticle _ 
_ in Harijan addressed to the young. Although it is a sound — 
< raleto ignote anonymous correspondence, I do some- 
_ times make an exception when the question put is subs- 
_ tantial, as in the present case. : 
“The letter is in Hindi and is longer than it need have 
i. “been. Its purport is: 
a “From your writing, I doubt if you sideman the young ‘mind, 
What has been possible for you, is not possible for all young men. 
T happen to be married. I.can restrain myself. My wife cannot. 
She does not want children, but she does want to enjoy herself. 
‘What am I to do? Is it not my duty to satisfy her? Iam not 
generous enough to look upon her satisfying her desire through 


other channels. I read from papers that you are not averse to 
_ promoting mattiages and blessing them. Surely, you know, or 


2 ought to know, that they are not contracted with the high ee 


“a purpose | that you have mentioned.” 


de The correspondent i is sights! ‘The fact - less SC 
many marriages, when they c riaty the tests that I have set ” 


Bie 


s to age, economy, etc., perhaps shows somewhat that] = 


know the youth of the country to an extent that would ae 


- stify my guiding them, when they seck my guidance. - 


My ‘cortespondent’s case is typical. He ‘deserves a 
sympathy. That the sole purpose of sexual connection 
_ is procreation, is in the nature of a new discovery for n me. 


Though Thad known the tule, I had never before give 
the weight it deserved. | ‘I must have till recently teg: 


LY 


itasa mete pee wish. iL now regard it 

















perma rane | is daly ropaisel My ‘obje ect 
faa ae eS will be fulfilled when the law is given its due place in so- 
— giety. To me, it is a living law. We break it always, and > 
eho tea cle 2 pay y heavily for its breach. If my correspondent realises 
IO BE AES inestimable value, and if he has love for her and has 
oe ae faith in himself, he will convert his wife to his view. Is 
he sincere, “when he says he can restrain himse pe ‘Has » 
the animal passion become transmuted in his case into a 
eo higher passion, say, for setvice of fellow beings? Does he 
iP eee naturally refrain from doing anything to excite the passion | 

jn his wife? Let him know that Hindu science denotes — 
- gh kinds of unions which include sexual suggestions — 
made even By signs. Is the correspondent free from these? — 
if he is sincerely desirous that his + 

should 1 be weaned from the sexual desire, let him surround © 
her with the purest love, let him explain the physical 
ae of union without the desire for ptocreation, let him 
ell | hat the vital fluid means. Let ‘urther en- 

fe in healthy pursuits, and strive tot : 
lict, exercise, etc., so as to still the passion in 
bove all, if he is a man of religion, he will try to transmit 
o his companion his own living faith. For, I EUse COR: 
ess that the observance of the law of continence is is im- 
possible without a living faith in God, wh 
Truth. It is the fashion, now-a-days, to dismis: God fro 
ife altogether and insist on the possibility of reacl : sing 
the highest kin a6 life without. the necessity of a livi 
qo.8 epee 1 must | etn ess m inability 







































































































SEX -EDUCAT ION 


. “The conquest of lust is rv Hiphest bedava our of a man or wo- 
man’s existence. | oo ores lust, man cannot hope 
: i rule over self.’ : | 


— conplee: is fividay steadity: gaining ground: in 
Gulati, asin the rest of India. And what is more, those 
who fall under its sway feel : if there is something meri- 
tortious about it. When a slave begins to take pride in. 
his fetters and hugs them like precious ornaments, the 
_ triumph of the slave-owner is complete. But this success 
of Cupid, spectacular though it may be, will, I am convinc- 
ed, ptove to be short-lived and ignoble, and at long last 
ie end in inanition, even like a scorpion whose venom is 
- spent. But that does not mean that we can, in the mean- 
me, afford to sit with folded hands. The certainty of its 
feat need not, must not, lull us into a false sense ee 
rit ne conquest _ of lust. is the highest. endeavour 
at wornan’s. existence. Without overcoming 
t, man cannot hope to rule over self. And without — 
rule over self, there can be no Swaraj or Rama Raj. Rule | 
ee of all without tule of oneself, would prove to be as ¢ decep D- a , 
tive and disappointing as a painted toy mango, -chatmi 1g 
to look at a outwardly | ut hollow and empty from within, 
No worker, who. has not overcome lust, can hope to. 
tender any genuine service to the cause of ‘Harijans, com- 
-munal unity, Khadi, cow-protection or village’ reconstruc- — 
tion. Great causes like these cannot be served by. tanel 
~ Jectual equipment alone, they call for spiritual effort ot 
 soul-force. Sow -force comes only through God's sgapies 
and God’s grace: never descends. apes - man is a. 
slave to lust. : ee 
hat place. has, ‘then, instruction in ; Sexua Gries Cr 












































eae Sontag o or ‘overcoming he semual passion, and that which | 
ig used to stimulate and feed it. Instruction in the former _ 
is as necessary a part of a child’s education as the latter is | 
harmful and dangerous, and fit, therefore, only to be shun- 
Waa s ees ned. AM great. religions. have tightly regarded. Kamd as. 

the arch-enemy of man, anger or hatred “coming only in 

ove eoet ss T thel second ‘place. . According to the Gita, the latter is an 

offspring of the former. The Gita, of course, uses the 

sword Kama in its wider sense of desire. ‘But. the same 

holds good of the narrow sense in which it is used here. 
This, however, still leaves unanswered the question, — 
ee ee whether it is. desirable to impart to young pupils a 
knowledge about the use and function of generative 
organs. It seems to me that it is necessary to impart such — 
knowledge toa certain extent. At prese 

= left to. pick up such know! 4 , 
at they. ate misled into abusive Practices. We cannot 
_ properly control or conquer the sexual passion by faring. 

oe a os blind eye to it. I am, therefore, strongly in 4 r of 
teaching young boys. and girls the significance and tig | 
: oe use of their generative organs. sAnd, in my own. wey, 











































































a have tried to impart this knowledge to young childre 
of both sexes, for whose training I was res onsible, — iP 
But the sex education that I stand for, must | 










| oe its object the conquest and sublimation of the | sex f son 
: "Sack education should semen ¢ serve to bring 
dren the. essential : en 









“SEX EDUCATION 


- Jnculeate’ igctimingtion’ between ‘oad. and. evil. | 
+ Who should teach this true Science of Sex? Clearly, 


he: who has attained mastery over his passions. To 
teach Astronomy and kindred sciences, we have teachers 


; who have gone through a course of training - in them, | 


teachers of Sexual Science, bibs ai Srienee éf ea Chae: | 
trol, those who have studied it and have acquired mastery 
over self. Even a lofty utterance, that has not the back- 
ing of sincerity and experience, will be inert and lifeless, 
and will utterly fail to penetrate and quicken the. heats) es 
_ of man, while the speech that springs from self-realisa- eo ees 


— tion. and pemuine experience is always fruitful. 


| thinking, our, “social: behaviour—is_ “generally cleniated 


tO subserve and cater for the sex-urge. To break through 


its coils is no easy task. But it is a task worthy of our 


highest endeavour. Even if there are a handful of tea- ie 
~ chers* endowed with practical experience, who accept the 


: ow F 


will light the pat 


deal of attaining self-control as the highest duty of man, | 
i nd are fired by a genuine and undying faith in their mis- 
_ sion, and are: Seco vigilant and active, their labour _ 


of the children of: ‘Gujarat, save the pee psa 


unwary from falling into the mire of sexuality, and rescue : eC . e os 


See y ‘who , maaghe be already eagulled in bit. 
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GA - a _ “Without. continence a man of woman is undone. To. have foal 
ca fee a no control over the senses is like sailing in a. tudderless sh Ds 
bound to break to pieces on coming in contact with the very == 
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first. rock,’ ne 











‘Thus writes a young tatie ec ee tae ue 


“You want everyone to become moral in order to. change the | 
world. I do not exactly know what you mean by morality— 
whether you confine it to matters sexual, or whether it covers 
the whole field of human conduct. I suspect the former, be- 
cause I do not see you pointing out to your capitalist and land- 
lord friends, the great injustice and harm they are doing by making 
Anes profits at the expense of labourers and tenants, sihiie yor 
are never tited of castigating young men and women for t 
- moral lapses in sexual matters, and upholding before them 
virtues oF celibacy. “You claim to know the mind of Indian youth. 
1 do not claim to represent anybody, but as a solitary young man 
I beg to challenge your claim. You do not seem to know through 
what environment the modern middle-class youth is. passing, 
what with long spells of unemployment, crushing social customs 
and traditions, and temptations of co-education! It is all a con- 
flict between the old and the new ideas, resulting usually in. ‘the ° 
- defeat and misery of. youth. I humbly request you to be. aaa 7 
and. compassionate to the youth, and not to judge them by your — 
‘putitanic standatds of rabealiey? After all, I think evety act, 
when it is erformed with mutual consent and mutual love, is 
mortal whether it is performed within marriage or without. Since 
S avention of contraceptives, the sexual basis of the institution 
mtiage has been knocked down. It has now become an inst 
¢ the protection and welfare of children. | 
: shocked at these ideas. oe would here v 
t to forget your own you : 
You were an over-sexed in ndividua 








































































| HEADING FOR PROMISCUITY | Ae : ae ars SOS 


| “This: is froin a y ical letter.” “To: my 7 kabeledps, the SEC re 
writer, has gone through several changes even during theo fos ey 


| _-~past three months that ] have known him. He is still pass- 


ing through a crisis. The extract quoted is from a long os 
letter which, together with many of his other writings, ec. 
_ he would gladly" have me publish. But what I have quot- eee 


ed just represents the attitude of many a youth, 


OF course,. my sympathies ate with young men ea i 


3 young women. I have a vivid recollection of the days 
of my own youth. And it is because of my faith in the 


youth of the country, that I am never tired of dealing “ 
ee with: problems that face. them. 9000s ps as 
For the morals, ethics and religion’ are convertible Cn 


“terms. A moral life, without reference to religion, is like 


a house built upon sand. And religion, divorced from ae 


morality, is like ‘sounding brass, good only for making a 
noise and breaking heads.’ Morality includes truth, abim- 


- $a and continence. Every virtue that mankind has ever _ 
practised is referable to, and derived from, these three ee 
fundamental virtues. Non-violence. and continence are. 


again derivable from Truth, which for me is God. 


Without continence a man or. woman is undone. EE Se 
- To have no control over the senses is like sailing ina 


rudderless ship, bound to break to pieces on coming in 


contact. with. the: vety first tock. Hence, my constant, a eee 


insistence on continence. ‘My correspondent is right in es 


saying i in effect that the coming in of contraceptives | 
changed the ideas about sexual relations. If mutual cor 
gent makes a sexual act moral, whether within marriage of 
without, and, by. parity of reasoning, even between mem~ 
ee bers. of. ‘the same sex, the whole basis of sexual morality 


_ ds gone. and. nothing but. ‘misery’ and ‘defeat? awaits the 
youth of the country. ‘Many young men and women ate’ _ 
“to be: found in India, who would be glad to be free ‘from. =. 
the craving for mutual intercourse in. whose grip they 
find themselves. This ctaving is stronger ‘ than the stron- 
gest intoxicant which has ever enslaved man. Tei is futi He 


to hope t hat the use = OF «e ? 





o the mete regulation of progeny. Thete is hope for a 
decent life only so long as the sexual act is definitely felated: 0% 
to the conception of precious life. This rules out of <9 
court perverted sexuality, and, to a lesser degree, promis-  — 


-cuity. Divorce of the sexual act from its natural conse- 
_ quence must lead to hideous promiscuity and condona-~ 
” tion, if not endorsement, of unnatural vice, 

Since my own experiences ate relevant to the consi- 


- deration ofthe sex problem, let me just watn the reader, 


who has not read my autobiographical chapters, against 


drawing the conclusion that my correspondent has drawn 
about my sins of indulgence. See eae, aes 
Whatever ovet-indulgence there was with me, it was _ 
strictly zestricted to my wife. And I was living in a joint 
family where there was hardly any privacy except for a 
few hours at night. I awoke to the folly of indulgence 


for the sake of it even when I was twenty-three years old, 


and decided upon total brabmacharya in 1899, #.e., when — 

--_ was thirty years old. It is wrong to call me an ascetic. _ 
‘The ideals that regulate my life are presented for accep- 
‘tance by mankind in general. I have arrived at them 


considered, and taken with greatest deliberation. 

my continence and non-violence were derived { | 
personal experience, and became necessary in response 
to the calls of public duty. The isolated life I had 
to lead in South Africa, whether as a householder, legal 
sractitioner, social reformer or politician, required, fo 

he due fulfilment of these duties, the strictest reg 

1a tigid practice of non-violence ane 


tadual evolution. Every step was thought out 














2 paamoee vor vrowmscore at 














without faith is like an attempt to teach the bottom of = 
a bottomless pit. ee ee Re ei eg ee ary ae are Geese 












































a. “Students should learn the art of standing alone, and resisting — 
| every legitimate manner any attempt to force them to do 
- anything io their will, much more so to matty them against — 


_ their will.” ee ee ec ee lg 




















- student asks: Oe He 
_ What should a siatricnlate of an undergraduate, who is ‘unfor- 
tunately father of two or three children, do in order to procure 


a ving wage, and what should he do when he is forced to matry ; 
_ against his will, and: before even the age of twenty fiver” oe 


_ The simplest. answer that occurs to me is, that a stu- — a 
dent, who does not know how to support his wife. and : 
iden, or who matties. against his will, has studiec 
purpose. But that is past history for him. — The 
srplexed _ student _ deserves a helpful answer. He does | 
ot say what is his requirement. If he does not pitch i 
righ because he is a matriculate, and will put himself on 
a level with the ordinary labourer, he should’ have no 
difficulty in earning a livelihood. | His agit s = el 
help his hands and feet, and enable him to d th 
the labourer who has: ‘had no opportunity of. 
5 eee are This is n hat a lal 
never learnt 

























































































oy gO ENts DIFFICURTE. 8 oath 





And, there is no reason why his wife should not add — nh 
to the family income by utilizing her spare hours. Simi- : 
Jatly, if the children are at all able to do any work, they oS 
too should be inspanned for productive work. 

utterly false idea, that intelligence can be develope: 
through book-reading, should give place to th 
1¢ quickest development of the be. achiev- 
isan’s work being learnt ina scientiic manner, 
elc mind commences immediately 

y step, why a particular — 
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True development of the m 
the apprentice is taught, at every step, why a 
manipulation of hand or a tool is rec wired. 
--blem of the unemployment of students can be solved 
without difficulty, if they will rank themselves among the 
common. labourers. oe Pies ee 


















: As for marriage against one’s will, all I can say is _ 
co) that: poe 





“students should develop sufficient strength of 
purpose to resist any mattiage that is sought to be forced 


lei i 


and resisting in every legitimate manner any attempt to: 





them. Students should learn the art of standing alone, 


it 





- force them to do anything against theit will, much more 
so to marry them against their will. — ee 













"FOR STUDENTS 


“It is cowardly to refuse to face the consequences of one’s acts. 
Persons who use contraceptives will never learn the virtue of 
‘self-restraint. They will not iced 2% OO et 


“With reference to your note entitled Student’s Difficulty, 1 

submit the following in all humility for your kind consideration. 
-T feel you have not done justice to the student in question. The _ 

problem defies every solution. Your reply to his question is — 


vague and general. You ask students to shake off false notions — 


of dignity and rank themselves among the common labourers... 
All this general talk does not carry one far, and is certainly not — 
worthy of a supremely practical man like you. Pe Garrat 4 
“Please consider the problem at greater length and offer a detail- 
ed, practical, and comprehensive solution with special reference 
to the following case: aoe 
© ®E am a student of M. A. (Ancient Indian History) in the Univer- | 
sity of Lucknow. Iam about 21 yeats of age. Ihave a love for 
earning and want to do as much of it as possible in my life-time. 


Tam also inspired by your ideology of life. ‘In about a month’s 
- thme, when the final M. A. ‘Examinations come off, I will have to 
AO aarti Tite ae they: sage ee es ae 
“Besides a wife, I have four brothers (all younger, one of them 
“imartied), two sisters (both below 12 years of age) and my patents _ 
‘to support. There is no capital to fall back. u on. The landed 


operty is very small. 


“What should I do for : 


1¢ sisters will have 
1, where ate the fc 























FOR STUDENTS = ——~*«ét 





sometimes think of spinning, your pet panacea, but, then, do not 





now how to learn it and what to do with the spun yarn, etc. 
Yes, under the circumstances. in which I am placed, will you fe 
suggest my adopting contraceptive methods? I may assute you, 
~ - J Believe in self-control and brabmacharya. “But, then, it willbe 
some time before I become a brabmachari. 1 am afraid unless. 
--Ladopt artificial contraceptive methods, during the period before 
the desired consummation of full self-control, I may get children 
‘and invite economic tuination thereby. ~ And, moreover, I feel _ 
that just now it is not quite proper in the interests of a normally 
‘healthy emotional life of my wife to impose on her a life of tigo- 
: “After all, sex has its place in the lives of normal — 








































































sous selEcontrol. After ll, sex has is la 2 
 menand women. Iam not an exception to it, much less my _ 
wife who has not the equipment to read and understand your 


great writings on brabmacharya ot dangers of indulgence, etc. 
—  &T regret the letter has been a little too lengthy. ‘But, then, I 

wanted to avoid brevity at the cost ‘of Clarity. ee 
You are at liberty to make what use you like of this letter.”” 

















we The vety difficulties the student raises, though serious 
in their setting, are of his own making. The very men- 
tion of them must show the falsity of his position and 











the educational system in our country. It turns 
ucation into a purely commercial product to be con- 








Let the student count himself as one among 
, and he will discover that millions of young _ 







































his unleatning many things. He 
f education. His sisters ought no 
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‘TO THE STUDENTS ve 















- servants ‘of humanity tat net than its exploiters, they will | 
~ have development of the heart é.e., the soul as well. And — 
ey ‘will become equal earners of bread. with theit brother. 

I might as well discuss here his sisters’ martiage, to 
- which reference has been made in the lettér.:. I do not | 
know what is meant by marriage taking place ‘sooner 

“than later’. In no case need it ta <e place be fore they are 
20 years” old. Tt is no use thinking so many years in 
advance. — ‘And if he will revise the whole scheme of life, — 
he will have the sisters to choose theit partners, and the 
‘cetemony need never cost mote than five rupees - each, 
if that. I have been present at several such ceremonies. — 
And the husbands or theit elders have been graduates in| 
fait circumstances. oe, 1 ee ae - 
It is pathetic to find the student so helpless as ‘not - 
| to know how and where to have spinning lessons. Tet" 
a “him make a diligent search in Lucknow, and he will f find 
that there ate young men enough to teach him. | 





























need not confine - imself to spinning, though it, too, ; 

















8 2 a full time occupation, able to give a vi 
1a. C ‘his ot her livelihood. I 
nable him to dot the 














onset 2s 








EM RD ‘bate ne 


ee now 7 | or 1 contraceptives. 
is imaginary. He is wrong in un 
elligence. | T ha e no doubt wha 
i the one type of womanhood, : 





cross 





































may not ll be wanted. I sug gest that it is cowardly 
£0: Tefase t to. face tl che e consequences of ¢ one’s acts. : 

gho use contraceptives will never learn the virtue of © 
 self-restraint. They will not need it. ‘Self-indulgence 
— with contraceptives may prevent the coming of children, 


- but will sap the vitality. of both men and women—pethaps, 
“more of men than of women. It is unmanly to refuse — 
"battle with the devil. Let my correspondent tesolve — 
“pon: gelf-restraint as the only sure at nd pence. 
- method of avoidin; : ‘unwanted childrer | 
he. and. nis fail in the effort a ‘uadted’t times: 

‘he result comes by the grace of God. 





“ae you will render something unto Gautama’s country men for 
the great message of mercy that he delivered to you: and to: 
me, you will cemiely wear ae | oe a 


e has given me great pleasure to be able to come rene 

- Colombo and Ceylon and to make your acquaintance. 

- Wherever I go, I love to see school childrens. 

Here, in Ceylon, the majority of boys come under the 

- influence ‘of Buddhist teaching. ‘That gteat master naa 

us what is known as the right path, and you, boys, 

to institutions of this character to learn the tight 

and to learn the right path is not merely to pack } 

b: tains with many tk ings that sound nice and week 
do the tight thingseo Pee | 
The eet en of the tight path is 

Hy ee to act the truth; 

a ives. } ‘Gautats 


s to vibe not route ities om of ¢ 
: the animal Wort” H 





by his sacted feet, ‘there i is dire d Pe 
~The one reason, why the m: lions: in Todi ia ate so poor, 
is because: they left their ancient industry or have “been | 
deprived of it, and that was the spinning-wheel. Now 
they can tevive the spinning-wheel, if ever ‘ybody in India 
and others will weat the clothes that can be spun out and 
‘woven from it. The cloth is called Rhadtencc 0 te 
_ If you will render something unto Gautama’s consny 
‘men, for the great message of mercy that he delivered to. 
you “and to me, you will certainly wear Khadi. So fat 
know, all the cloth that you little boys and others have 
worn, has not been produced in Colombo or Cey ylon, and — 
‘seeing that you must buy some cloth in onder to cover 
yourselves, it is your primary duty to buy that cloth whic! 
is woven by the famishing millions who are the country- — 
men of Gautama. If you will do so, you will then be 
in a position to act according to the second maxim in the 
sight path that I mentioned to you, and what I have told 
you naturally applies with double force to your teachers 


* 


s thing with your teachers and with vou parents 
16m. vot at it ‘was that | t es al ane 


you are clever, good, ‘and: brave. bavi: you wil 


















































I propose to say to you, what I have been just now _ 





saying to the boys of Ananda College. You are here 
being taught the path that the Great Buddha gave to the _ 
s svotld. And if you do not represent the teaching of the _ 
Buddha in your own lives, your having belonged to this 
jnstitution will be considered useless, and you will not — 
tbe true tepresentatives of Buddha’s teachings. Every- 
thing else that you will learn here will be perfectly useless, — 
— apless you can reproduce the central teaching of Gautama 
in your own lives. His was the tight yath, right speech, — 
































> tight thought, and tight conduct. He ‘gave us the un- 
adulterated law of human family. His love, his boundless ~ 
ove, went out as much to the lower animals, to the lowest 
_ life, as to. the human beings. — And he insisted upon 
J want to suggest to you that if you ate fulfilling this 
law of mercy, love, kindness and human sympat vy, the 









































 Jeast you can do is to render something unto the countr 
 -ppen of the Buddha. ES SON Me ps 

"You know that he was an Indian, and his messaj 
ivered first of all to India. Painful though the fact 


- pevertheless, it is unfortunately true that it is his counts 









e was 



























































was manufactured in Ceylon. I would prohibit you = 


from buying a single yard of Khadi manufactured in” 
“India, if he should be able to supply you with Khadi, 
And you will certainly be still better followers of the 
+ Baddha: if you will work with your own hands and co 
manufacture Khadi. If you will do that, you will not— joes 
oS ay elp India, but you will help the whole world by set-— : eo 
_ But, meanwhile, I suggest to. YOU eee 

ot at you, will be doing the tight thing by following up ae 
_- your gift by yourselves wearing Khadi. re Hee 
_ Teachers and boys, I thank you once fore for this - ogee es 
i ft of E yous and for inviting me to this school. AnedE one 
od may bless you. ee a ee Q hee 




















ting a noble example 





























‘The first thing which you must always bear in mind, if you. 
-swould spiritualise the practice of law, is not to make your 
profession subservient to the interests. of yout purse, as is 
unfortunately but too often the case at present, but to use your 
profession for the setvice of your country” 


seb c  Tap Fie course of bis speech at the Law ¢ ollese, ¢ 040 
oe ES ag RS pe PRR ge Pala) iy Suen. ge bw te 

on “How to spiritualise the legal profession”, Gandhiji Satay 
Tam glad you have put this question. For, I may 
gay that if I cannot speak on this subject with authority, 


no one else can. For, throughout my career at the | 
- mever once departed from the strictest truth and hor 
‘Well, then, the first thing which you must always 
beat in mind, if you would spiritualise the yractice of law, 
js not to make your profession subservient to the interests 
of your purse, as is unfortunately but too often the case at 
~ present, but to use your profession for the service of yi : 
country. There ate instances of eminent la 
countries who led a life of self-sacrifice, who de 
tilliant legal talents entirely to the service of th 
1 | F the late 
the indi; 
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I was planes in my practice, ‘lett me tall” you. T never let Se 
my profession stand in the way of my public service, 
And there is another thing whichI would like to watn 
you against. In England, in South Africa, almost ever hier ca 
_-whete I have found that, in the practice of their profession, 
by : ers are = consciously or unconsciously led into: untruth 3 oss 
f 1c ents. An eminent English layer es 
yet has: gone so. fat as to say that it may even be the duty 
of a lawyer to defend a client whom he knows to | e piultys eS 
there: iL disagree ~The ¢ lawyer is. always t to places 
before the judges andto help them to arrive at the truth, 
“hever to prove the guilty as innocent. It is up to you 
to maintain the dignity of your profession. If you fail = 
in your duty, what shall become of the other professions? 
“You, young men, claiming as you have just doneto bethe ss. 
- fathers of to-morrow, should be the salt of the nation, 
the salt loses its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 









































































RIT 


“Your education j is ; absolutely worthless, ifit is not built on a 
solid foundation of truth and purity. If you are not careful 
about the petsonal purity of your lives ..seethen, I tell you that. 


you are lost, although you may become perfect, — finished 
cholars.”” | 


a 


In the course of bis speech at the Dharmaraj ja College, 
andy, Gandhiji said: ee 


It has been my good fortune to feel at home, anc make 
aaa at home, wherever I have gone in any part of the — 
— wortld, and had I not been able to do so, probably, | should 
ave died without having had to commit suicide long ago. 
But I feel doubly at home when I see my Parsi friends. 
(ou cannot understand a nis, really. And, you might 


‘is not joking. It is serious 


- having & 
: Africa ahd | in . India and having had 
focally ohne but. treasures of love from the: 
now you do not know, of course, but it Ave 
& easute to own bei ore you, that some ‘of: my 
oe and. they of i t Need three gran 
ndi | 


























(PLEA FOR PERSONAL PURITY = 233 








may become perfect, finished scholars, = =| | 
_” ‘Thave been asked to draw your attention to one thing. 

- Purity consists first of all in possessing a pute heart, but 
what thete is in the heart really comes out also and is shown 
in outward acts and outward behaviour. And a boy who | 
“wants to keep his mouth pute, will never utter a bad word. 
Of course, that is quite clear. But he neither will putany- 
thing into his mouth that will cloud his intellect, doud 
his mind, and damage his friends also. _ oe eee 



































* "Tknow that there are boys who smoke, and in Ceylon, 

. fe ae ough 

ors A ming bad everywhere so far as this wretched 
habit of smoking is concerned. . ee 


cf BDA 08. SE concerned. And, of course, Patsis © 
~ as you know, ate called or rather miscalle J 





perhaps, you ate as bad as they are in Burma, tl 
_ boys ate beco 




















| eate) im , fire-worship- 
ers. They ate no more fire-worshippers than you, and 








though they see God through that great manifestation, == 
the Sun, which is nothing but the God of Fire. eee 
Some of you good Parsis never smoke, and you make 
it a point, whenever you have a number of boys in your 
cate, to train the boys not to foul their mouths by smoke. 
any of you are smoking, you will henceforth give 
) Smoking fouls one’s breath. It is : 
sting habit. When he is in railway cattiage, ‘the... 
‘never cares whether there are ladies or men sit- 
sut him who never smoke, and that the stench that _ 

‘om his mouth may be disgusting to ‘ 
might be a sma 




























































th 
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0 habit was more 








s one’s intellect, and itis a ba 











Why smoke, w there is no necessity £ 

is no food. There is no enjoyment in it except, ‘in he 

- ‘first instance, through suggestion from outside, 
You, boys, if you are good boys, if you < are obedient _ 

to your teachers and parents, omit smoking, and whatever 

you save out of this, please send on to me for the famish~ 

dng. millions of India. | | 
















































©The Principal and the Professors cannot give you cha BCE ee 
_ from the pages of books. Character building comes from their Ves eo 
very lives, and, really speaking, it must come ee within yout- oo : Te ee 
Selves.” Oe pe al) eee 
























S In the course of bis speech at the Zabira College, Colombo, a 
andbiji said: i ee en ee ee ee 
‘Tt has, indeed, given ‘me great pleasure to. be able to ve 








- You have reminded me of the happy days I spentin 

- South frica. ‘Those were days when my life was alice ee 

: ally cast in the midst of my Mussalman countrymen, Q 
_ and it was early in 1893, that I found myself in the company 
f some of the finest Mussalmans it has been my good 

- fortune to meet, a also to influence. | It, therefore, Hoss os 





visit this college. ee eee 























: , when ah returned froin Cepia, 
aid was a message | < 






dmiring the zeal with wh cht he work: was done hete, and 
the marvellous progress that has been made in a few years. 
But as I was reading” the report, that was read before che 
‘overnor on the occasion of the foundation laying cere- 
- mony, I could not. help feeling how nice it would be if 
“we Could taise a foundation of good character, so that 
- stones, on stones might be raised thereon, and we might 
look: back with joy and pride upon the edifice. But char- | 
acter cannot be built with mortar and stone. It cannot be 
built by other hands than your own. The Principal and 
_ the Professors cannot give you character from the pages 
f books. Character building comes from their very lives, 
and, really speaking, it must come from within yourselves. 
As I was studying Christianity, Hinduism, and other 
_ gteat faiths of the world, 1 saw that there wasa i unda- 
mental unity moving amidst the endless variety tha 
see in all religions, vx. Truth and Innocence. You 
:  moust take the word ‘Innocence’ literally, that is to mean 
:-killing and non-violence, and if you, boys, will take 
me stand. defiantly always on Truth and Innocence, 
) ill feel that you have built on solid foundation. 
Sam grateful for the generous purse you: have p: 
sented vine. me. It is meant for finding work for the s 
lions of India, ae eee consist of Hind 
1etefore, you have, by giving me 
, ed a lin s between these starving 
nitions and * otedes, and in doing so you e 
ing which i is pleasing | to God. It will be a 




























































paberinsae segubetvepenterd ye 


“ives than ieee ds how: she sae tha they read | to ethem of the 
lectures that they deliver to them......Woe to the teacher who 
- teaches | one. ‘hing with | his: lips” and carries another in his ee eget end 
Vite? a a ee 

















leg, Galle, Cie a 


It has given me the greatest nlesiure t to 5 be able to b 
present at this vety pleasant function. You have paid | 
me, indeed, a very great compliment, and conferred on me 
a great honour by allowing me to witness your proceedings 
and making the acquaintance of so many boys. 
I hope that this institution will progressively expand, 
vi Ae doubt, it deserves. I have come to know. 


























s beautiful Island and its people. to under- 


& 





there are Buddhists enough in this country, — 
pport one auch er but | many sucl : 


buildings goin 















ee which have to struggle from day 
tk ial « : out which, because o 





2 ed NAODETCA TD YOUL Ave livered his living message not. 
ft , iilding, but under the shadow of a 
magnificent tree. May I also venture to suggest that the 
aim of a great institution like this should be to impart 
such instruction, and in such ways that it may be open to 
any boy or gitlin Ceylon, Soe ie 


’ 


"notice already that, as in India, so in this country, 
you ate making education daily more and more expensive, 


30 as to be beyond the reach of the poorest children. Let 
us all bewate of making that serious blunder and incurring _ 
the deserved reproach of posterity. To that end, let me 
put the greatest stress upon the desirability of giving these — 
boys instruction from A to Z through the Sinhalese langu- 
ee T am certain that the children of the nation, : that oa 
_ teceive instruction in a tongue other than their own, 
commit suicide. It robs them of their birth tight. A 
foreign medium means an undue strain upon the youn 
gters, it tobs them of all originality. It stunts th 
sowth and isolates them from their home. I regard 
herefore, such a thing as a national tragedy of first ir 
ortance, and I would like also to suggest that sinc 


own Sanskrit in India as the mother langua; 


jn 


since you have received all religious instruction from th 


teachings of one who was himself an Indian amongst 
Indians, and who had derived his ins: iration fr ea eas 
rit writings, that it would be ht on y 
ntroduce Sanskrit as one of 





AT MAHINDA COLLEGE 


~ athletics, and I congratulate you upon acquitting yourselves 
with distinction in games. | do not know whether you © 
had any indigenous garnes or not. I should, however, 

_ be exceedingly surprised, and even painfully surprised, 
if I were told that before cricket and football descended 
upon your sacted soil, your boys ° wete devoid of all games. — 
If you have national games, I would utge upon you that | 
yours is an institution that should. lead in reviving old: 
: games. [know that we have in India many noble inige: 
nous games, just as interesting and exciting as cricket or 
- football, also as much attended with risks as football is, — 

_ but with the added advantage that they are inexpensi G, 

_ because the cost is practically next to nothir se oe dte 
__ Iam no indiscriminate superstitious worshippet of 
all that goes under the name of ancient! I never hesitated — 
fo endeavour to demolish all that is evil or immoral, no 
matter how ancient it may be, but with that reservation. 
I must confess to you that I am an adoret of ancient insti- 
tutions, and it hurts me to think that a people in their 
rus h for everything modern despise all theit ancient tradi- 

s and ignore. them in’ their lives. ee : 

Ve oS the East, ey often, hastily consider that all 

d down for us aing but a 

uy exstitions, but my own “experience, exten 
fairly Tong petiod, of the inesti timable | 
st has led me to the conc lusion that. 


h to utter a word of caution against you 
ndi fa Me tee of every 
s from the West, ~The any thi 





- jgright and what is wrong, that word is known as viveka, 
"Translated into English, the nearest approach is discrimi- _ 
nation. I do hope that you will incorporate this word — 
into Pali and Sinhalese. _ Oe De a ee 
"There is one thing more which I would like to sa rite 
~- connection with your syllabus. - I had hoped that I should — 
~ gee some mention made of handicrafts, and if you are not — 
seriously teaching the boys under your care some handi- — 
crafts, 1 would urge you, if it is not too late, to introduce _ 
‘the necessary handicrafts known to this Island. surely, 
all the boys who go out from this institution will not — 
expect or will not desire to be clerks or emp loyees of the - 
Government. If they would add to the national strength, 
they must learn with great skill all the indigenous crafts, — 
and as cultural training and as the symbol of identifica- — 
tion with the poorest among the poor, I know nothing» | 
go ennobling as hand-spinning. imple as it is, itis easily 
learnt. When you combine with hand-spinning the ide 
at you ate leatning it not for your own individual se 
but for the poorest among the nation, it becomes an 
- ennobling sacrament. There must be added to this sacra- 
~ paent some occupation, some andicraft which a boy m 
consider will enable him to earn his living in a 


You have tightly found place for religio as if 
tion. I have experim ented with quite a number of 
‘in order to understand how best to impa t te 
instruction, and whilst I found that boo 

was somewhat of an aid, by  itse 





‘have donee ee a oa ae me ee 
As father of, you. night” say, many boys and girls, 
hee might almost say of thousands of boys and girls, 
_ I want to tell you, boys, that after all you hold your des tiny 
in your own hands. I do not care what you learn or | 
what you do not learn in your school, if you will observe. 
two > conditions. One condition is that you must be fear- 
) ful against heaviest odds, under evety citcums-_ 
“tance “imaginable. A truthful - boy, a brave boy, will 
-nevet think of hutting even a fly. | Je will defend a 

the weak boys in his own school and help, wheth 

school ot outside the school, all those who need his help. 
who does not observe personal purity of mind land 
“and action, is a boy who should be driven out of 
“any ‘school. ‘chivalrous boy would always keep his 
mind pure, his eyes straight, and his hands unpolluted. 
~ You do not need to go to any school to learn these funda- 
- ‘mental maxims of life, and if you will have this ttiple 


racter with you, you will build on a solid foundation. — 
Via} > then, true ahimsa and purity be your shield for 


« 


|. May God help you to realise all your 
£ thank you once more | for inviting me. 





‘because I see in the spinning-wheel the hand of God 


-working, it is because I see in the spinning-wheel the satisfaction 
of the needs of the meanest of human beings, that in season 
out of season, I think about it, work at it, pray about it 


_— Gandbiji addressed as follows the Jaffna Sindents? ( 


a os I thank you. fot the beautiful address that ) ou have: : 
e presented to me this evening. _ | eae a ae at 


You have taken upon yourselves, and ve tly, 
he ctedit of bringing me to this fair Island, but you must 
e who take credit for anything have 
any mishap occurs. 


‘It is very difficult for me this evening to give 
nessage, for the simple reason that I do not kno 
ongress sufficiently, nor do I know sufficientl; 
tion of my audience, but your worthy Ch 
ormed me of the objects of your Congr 


understood 


neient culture. 





for the. simple reason that. your t 
[ Swaraj, not merely for t iE Hindus cit Chiistians. 
Of: fafina, but for all the inhabitants of this Island of which 
Jafina is but a part. What I have said with reference to 
the inclusion of students belonging to these teligions — 
must hold eood. That being so, we hark back to th 
a question, what ancient culture it is we want to tevi e.: 
Te must, therefore, be such as to be common to all these _ 
3€ lements. - Therefore, whilst that culture will undoubtedly | 
ee redominantly Hindu culture, it can never be exclu- — 
sively Hindu. The’ reason why t say t hat it must be Pree | 
Soma dindu is because you, who are seeking — to. 
revive ancient culture, are predominantly Hindu, and are 
all the while thinking of that country which you ney 
and proudly delight to call your Motherland. 
, Hindu culture, I venture to submit, Buddhisti C 
culture is necessatily included, for the simple reason that 
Buddha himself was an Indian, not only an Indian, but 
a Hindu amongst Hindus. I have never seen anything — 
e-life: the belief that he renounc- 


duism and adopted a new mt _ My task becomes - 


@ 


imself was an Asia-— 
roe! to consider 
or that matter, 


nl L consider iSO that . Jesus I 


| things. ‘noble and | lg: | ty 
that you want to bet teut 1 ‘fal aad non 
and ‘non-violence. ate common to al 





ere ‘tecall one great thought that the late Justice Ranade ~ 
expressed when he was ‘speaking of the revival of ancient 
en tute, and he told | his audience th at it would be difficult 
- for any sing le person in: the audience to say exactly what 
ancient culture was, and when that culture ceased to be © 
ancient and began to be modern. He also said that a 
prudent | man would not sweat by anything because it 
, but he told the audience that any culture, 
inclent ot ¢ modern, must be su bmitted to the test of teason 
aad experience, — ee ae ee 
Tam obliged to utter this warning to. this Congress 
of Students, who ate to be the makers of the destinies of 
“this Island, because of so many reactionary forces gatherin; 
- sound us not only here, but throughout the world. I 
‘see from my own experience in India, that many who ate 
_ professing to revive ancient culture do not: nesitate under 
athe, name of that revival to revive old supe erstitions and 
ee: ncient traditions and ancient Jore have been dragged, 
almost out of the tomb, to justify the hideous doctrine of 
-untouchability. AL ‘similar attempt, some of you may 
10w, is now. being made to ustify the institution 0 


 Devadasis." DAES asta ae Boe 
You will not, therefore, consic L 
“you a laboured statement. in warning you against — 
misled into wrong doing, under the name or reviv: 
ancient culture. Perhaps, you will understand the 
cance of this warning, coming asit does from a man 
a lover of ancient. culture but hi 





‘is ancient, but repugnant to my ‘Chtistian brother or my 
~ Mussalman. brother, I immediately begin to fidget and _ 
doubt the ancientness of that claim. So I came, by a 
‘process of examination, to this irresistible conclusion, that 
there was nothing so very ancient in this world as ‘these 
two good old ‘things—truth and non-violence. — And — 
working along these lines of truth and non-violence, | 
‘Talso discovered that I must not attempt to revive ancient 
practices if they were inconsistent with, call it if you will, | 
modern life as it must be lived. ‘Ancient. practices may 
have been perfectly good, and perhaps absolutely. necessary 
at the time when those practices were adopted, but. they 
might be entirely out of date with modern needs and still | 
‘not De: contrary to truth ot non-violence. sa 
- Then, you can see how safe the road becomes in front 
of you and me when we summarily and mercilessly reject — 
-untouchability, Devadasi institution, drunkenness, sacrifice — 
of animals in the very name of God Whom we call Com- 
passionate, All-merciful, Forgiving. We can unhesita- 
tingly and summarily reject all these things, because they 
Jo not appeal to our moral sense. So much with reference 
é mepetire sidé of it; but. there is a positive side 

hich is just as important as the negative. ange 
patting before you the positive side, let me draw _ 
| lary to the doctrine ¢ ‘of 

olence. a put it before. my vety dear frie nds, th 

ers, a. ery small body of staunch workers 
he corollary or the deduct 


f ae ‘sound proposition—and 
ect sonellary from the doctrine of non- 
ou accept it, then it flows: nat W 





oe hi aken great pains in my writings, as also in my — 
“a veochics, to distinguish between the modern caethods = 
ies in the West, the multiplicity of wants anc material 


-comfotts, and. the essential teaching of the Sermon on- 
in the opening sentences: of my speech, 


7 out hint of what was to come when I told you 
ter all Jesus was an Asiatic, Mahomed was an Asia- 
drawing that sharp distinction — between the 
s and message of Jesus and what is to-day goit 

metica, in England and other patts of the West, 

a “been able to live at peace - with thousands poe 

thowsaods of my Christian friends in South <A | 

aoe because the circle is growing ever larger througha 
So, you Hindus and. Buddhists here—if th 


: a dful of Buddhists—if you will be true to your ancient 


culture, you will refuse to have anything whatsoever to 
do with this hypnotic dazzle, even though it may come. to. 


in the so-called Christian gatb. 
x Fae have an 1 immovable bait fe in 


fatto stele ee 
au eons U. le a i wid 


, even t thoug] 


« 


you: wi 1 Cc 
~ that able and be convert 


: which alone can satisfy ae test of 
ventured to draw before this au 
‘ou have closely follow 
























Aen mropmes’ comcast 
‘that other thing in a moment. Now, you will, perhaps, 
also understand why I go about from. doot to door shame-_ 
ey and ceaselessly with the egging > bowl, and beg of 
ae one to put something into it if t ey will do so with 
oie have now overstayed my time, I must not e 
_- your patience and I must now, therefore, leave y ou t 
2 the Z S. and cross the Ps-of the s yeech that I have given — 
you. I have to talk to the student world ao otal 
het things, because I have the hb njoying 
their confidence, but to-night I must not go any further — 
with, my remarks. LBs oe ree 
[thank you from. the. of my. 
you have done and ate doing, and if. you will 
ance with the paper that some of you sent to. me, wher 
I was in Colombo, you will certainly have done a reat 


- thing, 




















































bottom. 


WP faewe 





























































WITH STUDENTS IN JAFFNA 


“What: can be better or nobler than that from your youth, 
whilst you ate shouldering no_tesponst ibility, you become — 


4 


~ accustomed to thinking not mere ely of yourselves, but Of” | 
‘those who ate much poorer and much more unfortunately 
Sand than you are.” Oe ee 


i deli ered the following speech at SE Z! 


ae you had been looking forward to meeting me under 
that I was no less looking forward © 

| to meeting you. ue ‘Though I receive, and receive with | 
hint fulness, money from millionaires, it is a source of — 
‘much greater pleasure to me to receive small gifts, no 
“matter how small they may be, from boys and’ girls who. 
ate still making their lives. It gives me greater gr 
for two teasons. One is, the gift which springs fro 
nnocent boys and girls fr ictifies much more than § 
of those who may be considered worldly 
second reason is, that gifts such as yours give n 
sense of responsib bilit 7 a s perhaps a end 
































WITH STUDENTS INJAFFNA ss 2.47 
those who are much poorer and much mote unfortunately 
placed than you are. ee 
‘Tt is undoubtedly a great thing that in your school 
there are no distinctions, and no one is considered to be 
an untouchable. What you have done, in giving me this 
enerous purse, is really following along the lines that 
you ate going, for these children and these women, on 
whose behalf you have given this puts 


















_-who: if have giver se, ate more unfot- 
‘tunately placed than even the so-called untouchables. 






T have not the power to make any return for yout kindness 
renerosity. I can only pray to God’ that He. 

















in life, for 1 know that mete mental training is nothin 
if it is not accompanied by a true training of the héatty 0 
and may your hearts extend in the manner that your minds 


and yout gen : =o ee : 
‘may bless you for all the good things that you ma es 











Z JT thank you once more. ; te, / . a ee 





THE PLACE OF JESUS 


_ | ©The great teachers of mankind have had the places not given _ 
n, but the place has. belonged to them as a matter Of 2: 
4g a matter of service that they have rendered” 


tressing the students at j 


‘Yam deeply grateful to you for the generous putse © 
that you have given me, on behalf of the semi-starving — 
palling of Ladies ef 2 eee SO ee ee 

You, sir, sent me due notice yesterday of 


important question that | rou have tepeated this morning 
- piz., the place of Christ among the great teachers of the 
‘I have many engagements between now and 

10-30; therefore, and also for other reason into whic 
lo not want to enter, I would fain have avoided this 








xestion. But on the principle that has guided my 
jt utterly impossible for me to cop vith them, I pr 
to devote the very few minutes th 
to answering that question. _ 
“say in one sentence that 
aeded Tesus of Nazare 











































249 





a matter of right, as a matter of service that they have 











tendered; but it is given to the lowest and humblest 
amongst us to feel certain things about certain people. 
The relation between great teachers and ourselves is 


somewhat after the style of relation between a husbandand ee 





- wvife. It would be a most terrible thing, a tragic thing, 

- i£ I was to argue out intellectually for myself what place 
I was to give to my wife in my heart. It is not in my 
giving, but she takes the place that belongs to her asa 
matter of right in my heart. It is a matter purely for 
"feeling. ‘Then, I can say that Jesus occupies in my heart — 
the place of one of the great teachers who have made a 




















considerable influence on my life. 
Leave the Christians alone for the present. I shall say to. 
- the 75 pet cent Hindus receiving instruction in this college, 
that your lives will be incomplete unless youreverently study _ 
the teaching of Jesus. I have come to the conclusion, in 
ny own experience, that those, who no matter to what’ faith soc" 
they belong, reverently study the teaching of other faiths, ee ee 
broaden their own instead of natrowing their hearts. — vaio 
Personally, I do not regard any of the great religions of 
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Id as false. All have served in enriching mankind 
ate now even serving their purpose. A liberal edu- 
to all should include, as I ha’ put it, a reverent 
faiths, but I do not want to labour this 
1 time to do bo.) oe 





















he passage: “Make 
ind His righteousness, — 
you.’ I tell you that 
‘even need to know what p 





















































ol. PY ug parents do not send you to school to become dolls; on ues 
the contrary, you are expected to become Sisters of Mercy... i - 
. S She becomes a Sister of Metcy immediately she thinks less of 


herself, and more of those who are poorer and more unfortunate — 
than herself.” ect | oe be ie | on 


“sis a oe fa ee * me oe ee En , 
























| te has given me vety great pleasure, indeed, to meet 
_ you this morning. ee 
Ido not at all appreciate the idea of your little gifts, 
which have come tight from the bottom of your hearts, 
having been merged | in the general purse, but Iam going | 
to put the best construction possible upon the fact of © 
ly ve : pane having been merged in the general purse; 
ru, | r more modest than boys, do- nt m : 
1 had given anything at: all; but having met 
of thousands of git hout India, 
alt fe for vale now-a- days to 
esthat they may do. > 
‘there are some gitls w who 






















cular dress. She be a Sister of Metcy imme- 
diately she thinks less « ae | elf aaae more SOF. those who _ 
ate poorer and more un fortunate than herself. And you 
have’ done the work of Sisters of Mercy in giving your — 
“amie. to the purse that has been presented to me, because - 


bse by oN 


_ that purse has been ‘presented for those who ate unfor~ _ 


a litt e bit of. money is easy enough, to do a 
hing c one’s self ifficult. £ you teally feel 
e people for whom you. are giving money, you must — 
tep further and wear Khaai that these people manu- 
If, when Khadi is brought before you, you say: 
hadt 3 is a bit coatse, we cannot wear it’, then, I know, 
| have not the spirit of self-sactifice in you, - ees 
_ It is such a very nice thing that here there is no 
~ tinction between high class and low class, touchables an 
_ untouchables, and if your hearts are also. working in that 


sggieeOn iO snusenpeitec singer ag ARIMA ane ion é L i icles ag 


“consider yourselves superior — 


Sine ip ai ogame aM kena 


Ber Cs A ret her gitls, it is a: very good thing, indeed. 
ee ye Ma God bless. youl a 









































TO THE GIRL 





“Every gitl, evety Indian girl, is nt born to matty. i can 
show many girls who ate to-day d ting themselves to ser-. 
vice, instead of serving one man, te is high time that the: oS 
_ Hindu girls produce of teproduce an edition and, if possible, i. 

a glorified edition of Parvati and Sita.” i a 





















___ In bis speech 
— Gandbiji said 


It has, ‘indeed, given me great joy to be able to come 
- herett lis morning, as ifto puta finishing touchtothe whole 
- tound of visits to different scholastic institutions in Jaffna. | : sie 
Your promise in your address that you are going to. 
_ observe this day as an annual function, and devote it to. 
collections for Khadi work, has touched me to the core, 
know that this is no idle promise on your part, but that _ 
u are going to fulfil that promise religiously. If the — 

hing mill ions, on whose behalf I am touring, could © 
ef: s determination on the part of. 
5, | know it would § idden their hearts, | vee 
ined to | 











































































hee 354 oe oy “10 THE STUDENTS 


- for you, ‘for them and for the world. | 
a Religious instruction you have, and very properly, 
in this institution. You have got also a beautiful temple. 


os 


wat 


the knowledge that you are the humbler and the richer for. 


oe between yourselves and ‘the millions. 
oo Institution. 


aes If you will be deserving of the care and attention that 
Sir Ramanathan has bestowed upon you, and that is being — 


married so and so—4 ot 5 notices. There is, I know, | 


oe spinaing. wheel I ela to 5 ae as I say to you now, op 
that if you could but establish a living link between those a 
famishing millions and yourselves, there is some. hope oo 


_ Tsee from your time-table that you begin the day by offer- 
ing worship, all of which is good and elevating, but ig 

- may easily amount to a beautiful ceremonial and nothing = 
else, if that worship is not translated day after day into. oe 
some practical work. So, I say, in order to follow out 
that act of worship, take up the spinning-wheel, sit at it 
for half an hour and think of these millions that Ihave des-. 
— ertbed to you, and say in the name of God: ‘I spin for the 
sake of them.’ If you do it with yout heart; with). 


that real act “of, devotion, if you will dress not for show, 
but for covering your limbs, you will certainly not have ae 
) any hesitation in wearing Rhadi, and establish that. bond | oe 


_ This is not all that I want to say to the ¢ gicls of this a 





Bole bestowed on you by Lady Ramanathan and the ste nf work-. age 
mee a ing g under her car eC, fou will have to do many mote things. ass 
oe saw in your magazines mention made with some degree es, 
OF pardonable pride of what some of the old school girls: re 
had been doing. . I saw notices after this style. So andso. 


- nothing wrong in a girl who has come of age, about 25° . 
of even 22 yeats old, in getting married. But I missin 










hat ate being made by. educationists and by lavish chari- a 
ies, if he all become mere Golly 2 and. disappear f from pis one 











these. notices a single mention of a girl who had dedicated 
herself to service only. So, I propose to tell you what 
‘Ttold the girls of H. H. the Maharajah’ s College for girls 
an Bangalore, that we get a poor return for the great efforts —~ 












EO so cat aes lit f, om, fea 





as soon as you are discharged from 1 such institutions. 
A vast majority of girls disappear from public life 

as soon as they are discharged from schools and colleges. 

You of this institution have no such business. You have 
the example of Miss Emery, and the example of others 
who have been superintending, and who have been, it - 
Jam not speaking incotrectly, ‘maidens. | se 


Every girl, evey Indian girl, is not born to marry. | 










and, if possible, a glorified edition of Parvati and Sita. 






she allow herself to be bought, and she to-day adorns © 
the Hindu firmament by being classed with one of the 
Seven Sa7is—not because of the degrees in an educational 
institution that she received, but because of her unheard 
: of tapasya (penance). 
‘Here, I understand that there is the hateful system 
of dowry, whereby it becomes most difficult for young 
“women. to get suitable matches. The grown up girls— 
















temptations. If you will resist these evil customs, some 
of you will have to begin by remaining maidens either 
for life, or at least for a number of years. Then, when it. 













- for thousands 


ST can show | many ¢ citls who ate ‘to-day. dedicating them-. °°." 
| selves to service instead of | serving one man. ‘Te is high megs 
time that Hindu girls produce of reproduce an edition a 


 .“Yourclaim..to “be Saivites. “You know what: Parvatio 00025) 
_ did. She did not spend money for a husband, nor would <0 








some of you are grown up—are expected to resist all such 2) 






“is time ‘for you to marty, and you feel that you must have. Se SY 
oa partner in life, you will not be i in thirst of one who hag. oe 
~ money or: fame, ‘OF. beauty of person, but you will be tne vo. oes 

 seatch of one—even as Parvati was—who has got all thé aoe 
matchless qualities which go to make good charactér.. 

- You know how Naradjee described Siva to. Parvatimna <n 
_ mere pauper smeared with ashes, no handsomeness about = =———™ 
him, and a brabmachari, and Parvati said: “Yes; he-will be. 0, 
yma: ‘husband’, You won’t have several editions of Siva lS. 
unless some of you will be content to offer fapasya, not 
s of years as Parvati did. We, frail human ee 
beings, cannot fationd to HO. It, but you: can ogo at least eee 
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duting your lifetime. 


~ TE you will accept these conditions, you will tefuse 


to disappear into the kingdom of dolls, but will aspire to 


be Swtis like Parvati, Damay anti, Sita and Savitri. Then, 
3 » 5 


and not till then, in my humble opinion, will you have 
deserved an institution of this character. | ; 


# 


inspired, may He help you to realise this ambition 


May God fire you with this ambition, and if you are 





Sia apt gy | Mis 



































TO THE BURMESE STUDENTS 


| Tf you want to become patriots, real patriots and protectors ot : 
of the weak, espousers of the iad of the poor and the op-— 
o Breed purify ae hearts first,” 


At the student? peering. in ‘the “Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, : 
1 - Conlbih was presented with a purse and an address which honour- 
ed him with the title of the undisputed “President of the Great 
Republic of the Youth of India and Burma, of the East, nay, 
of the whole World, and claimed that the privilege of “youth Mas ee Ae 
to be self-assertive and ir responsible within limits, and asked jor : 
Gandhiji’s advice and blessings. Addressing the meeting, — 
- Gandbiji delivered himself of a message to the} fouth of the 
a Oe, as follows: | | 


Fellow Students and Friends, 

co JT tender my hearty thanks for your address, as also fot 
what Thope is a generous purse for Daridranarayan. Those _ 
of you who are “Indians are not unaware of the meaning — 
of Daridranarayan, but the Burmese students may hot, | 
perhaps, know its significance. | 

—. Daridranarayanis one of the millions of names by which : 
‘humanity knows God, Whois unnamable and unfathomable its 
by human understanding, and it'means God of the poor, 7) = 
God: appearing in the hearts of the poor... Tt was the name oe 
Le used in one of his intuitive and sacred moments by the late see tas eta 
: Deshabandhu Das. ‘It is not 2 name adopted by me out of - Copia anne 
ty own experience, but j itis a heritage from Deshabandhu. LOE ES EES 
He used the word in connection with the mission to which, tS ABE 
among several others, my life is dedicated,.I méan the ©... 
Gospel of the Charkha. ot the Spinning Wheel. | Viney 
there are still many who laugh at this little ‘wheel, nde ee 
regard this particular activity of mine as an aberration, ee 
In ‘Spite of the criticism: eae ridicule which ; is s levelled a at it, Be fetes 
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co adihere to thet ‘Gospat of the Spinning Wheel as one of 
my most substantial activities, and I feel certain—as I 
am certain that I am addressing you at the present — 
- moment—that a time is coming “when all the scofing will 
cease, and the scoffers will kneel and pray with me that 
eine Spinning Wheel may find an abiding place in the _ 
desolate homes of the under-fed, starving millions of | 
~ India. I have not hesitated to bring that message to the 
— to approach the Burmans with an appeal for funds for oe 
 Rhadi, but I think I have a right to approach the Indians — 
~ who find their livelihood and more in this land of yours, * 
~~. and to ask them to part with their substance for feeding a 
 Daridranarayan, . 
A friend told me, ‘I do not eee ‘vith how much | | 
_ authority, that there was a talk amongst the students that 
it was not proper for me to make collections for Khadi- 
in Burma, and that I must devote something for some 
_..- work to be done in Burma for the Burmans. If there is. 
any Burman here with that conviction, he wi ii J. hope, 5 
go away at the end of the mecting convinced that it will — 
ceo Snot be tight: on. my part to use any part of the monies — 
eA hereto purposes in Burma. It should hurt your dignity, 2 
dt will hort your self-res spect to bring a man all the way 
. from Sabarmati to taise funds for local enterprise. You 
- should be able to find the wherewithal for those purposes, = 
and leave me free to do whatever I can for aay mission 
a on behalf of the starving millions of India, 
You have claimed for me an honour in connection ee 
Bee “with the student world which I date not appropriate. 
Ee But Team: endeavouring | to claim: another honour and 
that is to become a servant of the student world—not 
only of India, not only of Burma, but, if it is not too high 
oe claim, the student world throughout the universe. ee 
am in touch with : some students in the remotest cornets 
of the earth, and, if God gives mea few mote ycars, I might | 
be able to” make good that claim. I know that I have 
stablished | a a vita connection 1 with thousands and t thous- | 











~ Indians who have found their home here. I have no tight 


_ TO THE BURMESE STUDENTS ee ae 


ands of students in India. I was paadeche whether 


| the majority of students here would be Tadians ot Bure oo, 
mese—I should have been glad to know the petcentage 


of Indians, I should have loved to know something of | 
the life of the students here. But it does not ‘matter 
- whether you are Burmese or Indians, you have used 


the proper word for the mass of students all over. the oe 


wotld—the Students’ Republic. S 
: ‘You have» claimed for yourselves. irtesponsibility. 


Be May it be “yours, -if it. be within limits. The moment 


: ‘the: limits are. crossed, you will cease to be- ‘students. Te Ae 
| A student does not cease to be a student, the moment = 


the leaves his scholastic career. At any rate, looking = ee 
back 4o years I find that when I left my studies Eowass). 
entering the. threshold of the student’s career. And 


--as one who has had some experience of life, take it 
from me that mete book-reading will be of little help 
to you in after-life. I know from cotrespondence with 
the students all over India, what wrecks they have 
become by having stuffed their brains with information 
derived from a car rtload of books. Some have become 
unhinged, others have become lunatics, some have been 
leading a life of helpless impurity. My ‘heatt t goes out to 
them when they say that try as much as they might, 


they ate what they are, because they cannot overpower __ 

the devil. “Tell us,’ they plaintively ask, ‘how to Bebe eS 
tid of the devil, how to set tid of the impurity that hase 
- seized | us.” "When I ask them: to take Ramanama and 
ooKneel: before: God and seek His help, they come tome and? oo 8 
say: ‘We do not know where God is. Wedo not know 005 
_ what it is to pry, That j is the state to which hey have NE RES 


: Been reduced, 


wee oT haves. ‘therefore. been askin ‘the: shidents: to be Wheels 
on ‘their guard, not to read all the literature thatis 
within theit reach, and I ask their teachers to cultivate = 
their hearts and establish with the students a heart-contact. 
T have felt that the teachets” wotk liés more outside than 
inside, the lecture toom. da this: “workaday life, where vo iat 
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7 teachoas and: oiespa work for the wages they get, oo 
they have no time to give to the students outside — ‘ 
the class room, and that is the greatest stumbling block 
in the development of the life and character of students co 
to-day. But unless the teachers ate prepared to give _ 
all their time outside the class room to. their students, ve 
~~ not much can be done. Let them fashion their hearts 
rather than their brains. Let them help them to erase 
ra every word which means disappointment and espait out 
of their dictionary. (Apphinse). ae 
ss Tam trying to put before you all that 1s welling up 
in my breast. Pray don’t interrupt it with your applause. 
‘Tt will stand between yourselves and = hearts.:. Never: 
own a defeat in a sacred cause, and make up your minds 
henceforth that you wi// be pure, and that you wi// finda 
- response from God. But God never answers the prayers _ 
of the arrogant, nor the prayers of those who bar gain 


with. Him, oo ot 
Have you “heard. the story oe Gajendra Mok sha Peek 


4: 
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of the greatest of all poems, one of the divinest things of | 
the world, to learn it from their Indian friends. A. Tamil | 

_ Saying has always remained in my memory, an d it means, 

- ‘God is the help of the helpless.” If you would ask Him | : 
orto: Hele fou you would go to Him in all your nakedness, me 
approach Him without reservations, also without fear 


eos He Who has helped millions who have approachec d: Him, 7 
is He going to desert you? He makes no exception what- > 
- soever, and you will find that everyone of yout prayers 


me gall be answered. Iam telling this out of my personal — 2 
a experience. “Te have gone through | the purgatory. seek: 









o become Pa iots, teal puso: and tears oF the eo y 


I ask the Burmese students here, who do not know one oe 










le oe doubts as to how He can help a fallen being like you. | : 


will be answered. The prayer of even the most impure __ 


- first the Kingdom of Heaven and everything will be added 
unto you, Do not go to yout books or to your teachers 
with impure hearts. Go with the purest hearts, and 
you will get. ftom them what you want. If you want 
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weak, espousets of the cause of the poor and the oppresse 
to whom the education you ge et is not available, if you 
want to become guardians of the purity of every gicl and 


woman in Burma, purify your hearts first. If you 
apptoach yout mission in life in that spirit, all will be 


well. 







































TO THE : ENGI Ist sTUDI NIS—I 


ee jection W vithout herself tur ing into | a ae nation.” 


age 


dime one. The follawing g is a@ bare sapinary “of his spout on tbe Les 
occasion: | Soe 


Se ¥ou: ‘occupy | a big ease in Haglind: Some of you 
oe will become Prime Ministers and Generals in futute,— 
and Tam anxious to enter your. hearts whilst your, character 
ds still being moulded, and whilst it is casy yet to enter 
ee Out heatts. ‘I should place before you certain facts as 
opposed to the false history traditic »nally imparted to yor 
Among high officials I find ignorance, meaning not ak 
sence of knowledge but knowledge based on false. data, 


which will have ceased exploiting other nations and _ 
wae become the guardian of the peace of the world, not by force _ 
of atms but by its moral strength. © Well, then, Ttell: you. 
coe that thete ds nothing like a Hindu case, at least so far as 
ol ate concerned, for in the matter of my country’s freedom, A 
Tam no mote a Hindu than you are. There is a ‘Hindu ae 
oS ease: put up by the Hindu Mahasabha tepresentatives: who 
claim to rtepresent the - 
opinion, do not do : 800. 
tion of the question, not because they are nationalists — 
but because it suits them I call that destructive tactics, — 
! m pleading with th hat, Tepeeiconng, as Rey do . 








ee “Te ¢ can be no pride to you hae your nation is willing, over outs. ey 
~ No one chained himself. And no nation kept another, it stbe 


“ } Jind 6 case as ch finden Shankat 2 a, hed given » ibe the ‘Moss ee 











— and T want you to have true data before you, as thinkof 
you, not as Empire builders, but as members of a nation 


‘Hindu mind, but who, in my — 
They will have a national solu- — 
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| the eteat majority, ey must step out rand give to the 


smaller communities what they want, and the atmosphere 
-- svould be as clear as if by magic. What the vast mass of 
| Hindus feel and want nobody knows, but claiming as I 


' do to have moved amongst them all. these years, I “think las | 


they do not cate for these petty-fogging things, they are 















go on for long with a discontented, rebellious India—true, 


and if the constitutional question is satisfactorily solved, 
the communal dis temper will immediately vanish. The 


| Tf you study this question it will profit you nothing, and 
| 


. _— Tikely, prefer to see us drowned in the Thames. 








not troubled by the question of loaves and fishes in, thes ae 
shape of electoral seats and administrative posts. This 
ee bugbear of communalism is confined largely:to: the cities 6 => 
oe which ate not India, but which are the blotting sheets 
| of London and other Western cities, which consciously ee 
prey upon villages and share with you in exploiting them 
tr by becoming the commission agents of England. This 
; communal question is of no importance before the gteat. ee 
~ question of Indian freedom, of which the British ministers ee ee 
ate studiously fighting shy. They forget that they cannot ts 


ours isa non-violent rebellion, but it is tebellion none 
| the less. Freedom of India is superior to the disease which _ 
_ for the time is corroding some portions of the community, © 


‘moment the alien wedge is removed, the divided com-— 5 
pe munities ate bound to unite. “There is, therefore, MO es 
Aepigtt Hindu case, and if there is one, it must. go by the board. tee 


| when you go into its exasperating details you will, ey lees 


Bs Tam telling you God’s truth when I say that the com- Sn ey 
ee munal question does not matter and should not worty 
you at all. But if you will study history, study the 
[o> emouch: bigger question—How did millions of people make 
“So lap, their “minds to adopt non-violence, and how they ad-o 00%: 
ered to it P- Study, not man in his animal nature, Mane es 
following the law of the jungle, but study man in all his 
oso) glory. ‘Those engaged in communal squabbles ate lite 
- specimens in a lunatic asylum. But study men laying eee 
ass gown fhe lives, Without. hurting. anyone, ia | the. Ue 
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of hele. countey’ S F eenigns: 's Study. man aire the" 
law of his higher nature, the ae of love, so that when yous 
etow to manhood you will have improved your heritage. 


se! 


It can be no pride to you that your nation is ruling over, 


outs. No one chained himself, And no nation. kept 


another in subjection without herself tutning into a sub- 
ject nation. It isa most sinful connection, a most un-- 
os natut al connection that is existing at present between 
Bn gland. and India, and I want you to b Less our mission =~ 
ist ecause we ate naturally entitle d to our freedom which — 
is out birth right, and we are doubly entitled to it by 
virtue of the e penance and suffering we have undergone, 
T want you, when you gtow up, to make ¢ L unique “cone | 
tribution to the gloty of your nation, by emancipating it — 
from its sin of exploita ation, and thus ‘contribut te to ‘the q 


| a of mankind. 


Seid Bao SE oe a eee gee 





PRBS RE Aa SE et PD SR a Re SRE TNT AORTA aS 


ei Sin pT SR Be Ee 
SPN a SRR, act ryote 
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“Tf we are Sail sons of the same Ged and partake a tee same 


divine essence, we must partake of the sin of ev wey aaa whe- - = pee eg 


ther he belongs to us of to another. race.’ 


oe “Addeessing a meeting of siudents i in Landen, where a Nig oe 
Ee ‘shiedont from the Gold C oast, a Russian student, a. Korea 
student and an Einglish student ‘asked questions, Gandbiji referred —— 
: fo te out-of- -the- Con iference work: that be was doing ang 





: Te may be that the seed which j is being sown now may fa 
oe sealt 3 in softening the British spirit, and that it may result 
inv the | prevention of the brutalisation of human beings. | 

‘T have known the English nature in its hideous. form 3 in. 


the Punjab. I have ‘known it elsewhere also, during 


these fifteen yeats of experience and through history. : 
T have known the same thing happening. It is my putpose, 


sel 


ae by every means at my" command, to prevent such 4 catas- 8 kee 
es trophe occurring ag gain. I am more concerned | in pre- ..* oe 
ae ve enting the brutalisation of human. nature than in prevent- — Baba el 
' ing the suffetings of my own people. Ihave often gloated 


ea 


_ }  overthe sufferings of my own people. I know:that people’ =. 
api, who. voluntarily undergo. a coutse of suffering raise themes 
J selves and the whole of humanity, ‘but T also know thats: 0250058 
people, who become» btrutalised in. their desperate effotts — ee 
BE ko! get victory over their opponents, of to exploit. weaker ORs. 
nations or weaker men, not only drag down themselves 
a = but mankind also. - And, it cannot be a matter of. pleasure — oe ee 
to me ot anyone else to see human nature dragged 1 
the mire. If we ate all sons of the same God, and partake See 
Te OOF the same divine essence, we must. partake of the. sin Of 
Seo ee evety person. whether he belongs to us or to another race. a 
You can understand how repugnant it must be to invoke EE 
he be ast in a ‘fulthas being gf , how much 1 more: so in a ees 


said: a 
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Enelishmen, amongst whom: i count nut merous friends. Io 


invite you to give ‘all the help you can in the endeavour dae 


that Iam making. et 
To the Indian students my appeal is to study this. 


question in all thoroughness, and if you teal ly believe in 


the power of non-violence and truth, then, for God’s sake 


express these two things in your daily life—not merely — 


_ in the political ficld—and you will find’ that whatever you — 
do in this direction, will help me in the strugele. It is — 


possible that Englishmen and Enelishwomen, who | come 


into close touch with you, will assure the world that they — 
have nevet seen students so good, so truthful, as Indian — 


ss . students. Don’t you think that that would co alone | 
way towards vindicating . our nation? The word ‘self. eee 


purification’ occurred in a Congress Resolution in 1920. — 
- From that moment the C ongress realised that we were to 
purify ourselves. We were by self-sacrifice to purify 
ourselves so that we would deserve liberty, and so that =~ 













- God would also be with us. If that is the case, every — 
Indian, whose life bears testimony to the spirit of self 
2 sacrifice, helps his country without having to do. anything sod ® 


more. Such, in my opinion, is ee st reneth of the means 
which the. Congress adopted. Therefore, in the. battle 
for freedom, every student here need to do nothing more 
than that he should purify himself, and present ; a character ae 
_ above teproach and above suspicion. Ngee Ss oe 








“WITH INDIAN STUDEN cS IN ENGLAND 


ors “India, as an independent partner, would have a shecial contri- 
_ bution to make ina world which is getting weary of wat and _ 
-— bloodshed. In case of an outbreak of war, it would be. the® 

common effort of India and Great Britain to prevent war, . 
- not, indeed, by force of arms, but by: the irresistible | force — 
Of example.” a es ga RS Oa 


oe ln answer t0 a 2 tosestion asked by a - shiloh at the meeting Ce 

held under the au. spices of the Indian Students? Central Union in 
London, Gandbiji, explaining the C ongress 5 Demand fore omnes - 

Pict DE ndependence said: 


The Lahore resolution and the Karachi resolution 
are identical. The Karachi tesolution mentions and 


_ teafirms the Lahore resolution, but makes it clear that 
— complete independence cannot_ possibly exclude an 


honourable partnership with Great Britain. Just as _ 
there can be a partnership between America and England, 


in the same way we can have a partnership between Eng 022 


land and India. The Karachi resolution does contemplate — 


severance, inasmuch as we do not want to belong to the ee i , 
Empire. But it is easy to conceive India as a partner of ore 


2 _ Great, Britain...... 


There was a time when I y was ¢ enamoused of Dominion eee ee Se 
— Status, but I found that Dominion Status is a status com- tt 
mon to members of the same family— Australia, Cariaday cs 
South Africa, New Zealand etc. These are daughter ay 
states in a sense that India is not. The bulk of the popu- 
Be lation. of these countries is English ‘speaking; and their 0.0.0" 


status implies some kind of telationship with Britain 


The Lahore Congress erased the idea of the Empire frome 
the minds of Indians, and placed independence i in front.of ee 
- em Karachi | ‘provided | he  meepretation which — WS so 
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m this, ‘that, even as an dindé pendent peop! e we could have 
, partnership: with Great Britain, if, of coutse, she wants — 
it. So long as the Empire idea persists, the centre will 
“be Downing Street, but with India as an inde oe 
partner with Britain, the centre of policies would change 
from Downing Street to Delhi. India, as an independent 
partner, would have a special contribution to make in & 


world which is getting weaty of wat and bloodshed. 


“= case of an outbreak of: war, it would be the common. ef fe | 
of India and Great Britain to prevent wat, nat, indeed, by» 
force of atms, but by the irresistible force of exa mple 
-. This may appear to you to be an extravagant claim, and . 
- take you laugh at it. But. here is the representative 
of the ‘nation come to put forward that claim, and he is _ 
fot prepared to subscribe to anything less, and you will — 
find that if that is not gained T shall go away defeated, 

— but not humiliated. ‘But I shall h: ave nothing less, and 
if the demand is not granted, I shall invite the country, to a 
go through a long ; fiery. ordeal and write you, too, to, give ‘ 
ss Your. hearty co-operation. | ee 


cp hig ain Ap enacts Ai Reb Sie Rees 





AT THE RALEIGH CLUB 


eth: British fc is an Empite oi because of India. That a 


: ‘Emperor ship must go, and I should love to be equal pattner oe eo las 


a . with Britain sharing het joys and sotrows, and equal partner 
wegen wath all Dominions. But it must be a | PEASE on equal 
terms | aaa | 


Ts an s abonbing palk with she acinbons of the Raleigh Club, 


Ox for d, who were all students from the Dominions, satirited eet ae ees 
with the Empire idea and keen students of politics, Gandbiji 
answered a number of questions, every one of which was straight = 


and to the point. Following are some of them: 
THE EMPIRE AND PARTNERSHIP 
| & oe far would you cut India off ftom the Empire ? 


/ A. From the Empire entirely; from the British na- 
open: not at all, if I want India to gain and not to grieve. — 
- The British Empire is an Empire “only because of India. 
That Emperotship must go, and I should love to be equal — 
partner with Britain shating her joys and sorrows, and _ 


equal partner with all Dominions. ‘But it must be a “Patt- gO 


i ee on equal terms. 


“Qe ‘To what extent t would India be  repaed to share the sottows : Hoe ae 


of England? — 
AL To. the fallest extent. 


. % S ‘Do: you think India. would unite her: fortunes inetecably i eae 
a with England? | tae 7 a oe 

ae ae Yes, so eng! as” she temains a partner. iat Baa fe Ft 

§ “ig she discovers that the partnership is like one between oe oe 
a giant anda ‘dwarf, or if it is utilised for exploitation OF 
the: other races of the eatth, she would dissolve it’ Theo 300 
, d aim is the common good of all nations Sof the earth, and if OS 
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a it cannot i ek A hee patience enough to wait for | 
ages rather than patch up an unreal partnership, es | 


- EXeror ‘ATION 2S. TR RADING 

Q, “How would you distin eee exploitation from trading with 
a nation? - | | ; Pa ft 
Ay ‘I there are two tests: 


—@) The other nation must want our © goods which s houl 
case be dumped on it against its will. es 
es Wi) The trade should not be bac ked by the navy. | 


And whilst in this connection I may say 
yc vu tealise what wrong has been done by England to na- _ 
tions like us Indians, you will not sing Britannia rules the : 
waves with any kind of pride. Things in English Readers — 
which are matters for pride to-day, will have to be matters. 
for shame, and you will have to cease to take any Pride: | 
over the defeat oft humiliation of other nations. ee 
x OMMUNAL QUESTION 


oF “How: fir is the British attitude towards the comanunal ques re 

tion an. obstacle in your path? See ee 
OE ASe Lar gely, ot I should say half and h alf. T ‘here tas ye 
been, consciously or uneonecionsly, that policy of divide — 

and tule working here, as in India. The British officials - 
have sometimes coquetted with one party, sometimes with 

oe Of course, if I were a British official, I would — 
ee probably do the same and take advs untage of dissensions 
oe EO consolidate the rule. Our share of responsibility lics 
2 fe in: the fact that we fall easy victims to the game, | 
Qo You think the British | Government S Should Sages a . ei : 
tion of the communal question? PaaS 
OO REINO, But. I am the only. ‘par ty. to say ‘no. Tt 
As a humiliating thing, and neither the Congress nor I can | 
2 be party to it, But I have suggested a Jud icial Tribunal. 
I es eee ee on. ae side of Government 
of India ¢ _ Government 






















di in no a | 


that when 






another. 
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9! despaiches, though all Government’ solutions ate tinged 
_ by political considerations. As for us, each patty, though 
talking of justice, fights shy of arbitration, which shows 
+, that there is a good deal of expediency and itis a question 

of degree who is wrong and who is right. The Judicial — 


— Tribunal can certainly be trusted to > adjudicate between eee 


z the various claims. . 
Q Could you tell us anything about the personnel? | 


oy ae ‘They may be non-Hindu ~ and non-Muslim Sas | 
: vaddges of the Indian High Courts, or judges from: the ee 


i fadicial: Committee of the Privy Council. 
ee Would their decision be accepted? 


Ae here can be no question of accepting the dea: os 


sion of a court. I may confess that there is a trick at the 
back of the suggestion. If Government will play the 
- game and adopt my suggestion, the whole atmosphere 
_ will change and before the Judicial Committee comes into: 
being, the communities will come out with a solution. 


Fos, there is sufficient material in the advances already 


. made to satisfy the politically minded, and each: one knows 
the flaws i in 1 his own claim. | 








SOME IN TERES STING QUE a ST IONS 


oo After all, ies may suit Enel. band’ and the W ester. world is 
néed not: ‘necessarily suit us. Why should we be. blotting 
sheets of Western civ ‘lisation? - Ours is a country gov erned en 

oad entitely different conditions.” | ee | 


: | Following are Son? of the most inter esting gues Hans that we 
a : nere asked by Indian students at ibe Mer ting in London, and oe 
a — $7 plies thereto: . ae. 











COMMUNAL Prouear. 


Q. Is not your demand of unity from the Micseal fans as s absurd a 


not give up eye ee rather than prevent the solution: of such 
a big question? | Pt ee 


- A. You have teal: a double thistake, ‘ ‘First in 
2 That comparing what I have said to the Mussalmans with what 
- -.. Government are saying. to us. Seemingly, one would 
think, it was a substantial anal ogy, but if you look ‘deeper oy 
oh Ou will find that there is no point of comparison, ‘The 
-. British attitude is backed by the bayonet, whereas what — 
os oD say proceeds, from the heatt and has nothing but affec- 
foc ton toback it. . The sutgeon-and the tyrant assassin use 
the same instruments with contrary: results, What Ihave _ 
said is, that I could not possibly carry any demand which 
ooo Ras not the backing of all M ussalman patties. How can _ 
IT be guided by a mere. majority 2 The deeper question — 
is that whilst there are one. set of friends asking for one _ 
thing, | Tr have | got another set of comtr ades. with whe MM . 
A ae worked a ‘ sd b : th as i. tes ; thing, and who some time ago _ 











Am. T to. ) be a of i diniogetey | 


“as the demand of unity that our Government makes of us? Why 


e other set of friends as the most — 
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“And. you must. understand that. there is dilog in. 


my power to grant. I only told them that I would chame- 


pion their demand, if it had a unanimous backing, As for 
my position of surrender to those who ask for rights, it — 
has been a conviction of a life-time. If I could persuade | 
_ the Hindus to adopt my attitude, there would be an | 
immediate solution of the question,—but there, I have a — 


«Mt Evetest to climb. So, what I have ‘said. is not.so> 8  0 
foolish: as you may imagine. If I alone had anything 


in my power, I should not have allowed the miserable 
"question to hang on and make us an ‘object of humiliation | 
before the whole world. : 


‘Lastly, I have no religion SO fa as. this question igs 


ee concerned, - That. does not. mean that I am not a Hindu, 
but my Hinduism : is not tatnished or harmed by the sur- 
render I propose. When I took upon myself alone to 
_ teptesent the Congress, I said to myself that I could not 
_ consider the question in terms of Hinduism, but in terms 
of nationalism, in terms of the rights and interes sts of 
all Indians. I have, therefore, no hesitation i in saying that 
the Congress claims to be the custodian of all interests— 
even of E inglish interests, in so far as they would regard _ 
India as their home and not claim any | interests in conflict ae 
with those of the dumb millions. | oo oe o 


os _ STATES’ Sunyzcrs AND THE R. rT. Cc oe 
2 ‘Why did you say nothing about the subjects of the ‘Native. 


States at the Conference? I am aftaid yee have sacrificed their re ae 


interests. ee 


AL Well, those people did ‘not expect me bo" foals ree aa ee 


‘woud declarations before the R. T. C., 


a they cenainty 


expect me to place certain things before the Princes, which Leica ees 
Ihave done. There would he: fime to criticise my-action.. 
when it fails. I must be permitted to handle things aktet aoc 
iy own fashion. And, it is not the R. T. C. that ij is going fas 
to give me what I want for the subjects of the’ States). Poe 
have to take it from the Princes. © Similar is. the question oe 
ot Hindu-Muslim 4 rT would bend. Ay. knee DERE Hens 
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Mabel ans. aad aa fom tI them 2 what i: Wi int, but T could. 


not do it across the round table. You must know that _ 





Tama skilled advocate, and, after : all, if I fail, youc can take 
away the brief from me. fe 


Ipc Mrruop OF E iLECT 1ON. 


—Q. Why did you commit yourself to the indirect method. of | 
ve “elect tions Don't you. know. that the es a disnppeove eg 
: ot ite ’ ig” ck | oe 


he Vous questiod. is ion but it bet rays, what we 


es “ call 3 in logic, an ambiguous “middle. Leave alone the in- 







oo rect: method of election in the Nehru Report. It isa 
different thing altogether. As for the method I propound- ss 
ed, I may tell you “that it is daily g rowing upon me. — “All 
t that you need to understand is, tl hat it is intimately con- 
nected with adult suffrage which cannot be effectively — 
worked except by it. After all, you will have seven hund-— 
red thousand electors, ‘themselves. elected by the whole 
adult population of India. Without my me hod, it will. 


cope “be an unwieldy and expensive electorate. | ivery village 







— tepublic, to use the words of Maine, would choose an- 
tee hicks and instruct. him to elect a representative fe fe 






“he tet all hat | may ‘sal z incland | and he’ WwW estern 


world need not necessarily suit us. Why ‘should | we be | 
-° blotting. sheets: of Western. civilisation : 2? Outs is 2: coun- — 
onoan 4 aes governed by entirely different conditions. Why 





ae should: we hot nave our own apecial method of election e 








“MORE | QUESTIONS 


: - Gueatee ian the angie. "Bones! et forte gteater a 
- than centrifugal. “And inasmuch as I know only of the poetry 


oe of love, you should not be surprised that T trust the English DEES | 


a people." 


é guestione were put to Gandbifi, some o of which were character ishte . © 
| of the ¢ Indian Student in England. Here are some: | 


Farr mv ENGLAND 
a ae you still believe in the good faith of England? 


A. I believe in the good faith of England to the ex- 
tent that I believe in the good faith of “human natute. 
[ believe that the sum-total “of the energy of mankind is — 
not to bring us down but to lift us up, and that is the 

result of the definite, if unconscious, working of the — 
law of love. The fact that mankind persists shows that 
the cohesive force is greater than the disruptive force, 
_ centripetal force greater, than centrifugal. And inasmuch 


AP issenbially a students mecting i iit Ox Jord. all narihy of — 


as i know only” of the poetry of love, you should not be ie : ou aioe we 
surptised that f trust oe E nglish BeOple. I have often aid Re 
this: camouflage end 3 > “When will these pecinle cease to eae oe 
exp loit these pe oor “people ; ae | But instinctively L get the : : Hoe 
reply: ‘That is the heritage that they have had from 
Rome.’ | rE must conduct myself in. accordance with the : me oe : 
dictates of the law of love, hoping and ‘Sapectng 4 in a the : - ones ae BG 


long m fun to alec the English natute. oyhs 
So _ InpusrRrALism~ 


Q What i is s your view about the industrialistion of Indi? | 
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ke “tadusts as is, q am aféaid. go ing to bea cc 
= for mankind. ; Exploitation of one nation by another 
cannot go on for all time. Industrialism depends entirely 

on your capacity to exploit, on foreign markets being 
Open. to you, and on. the absence of. competitors. | 
—Ttis because these factors are getting less and less every — 
_. day for England, that its number of unemployec dis mount 
25 Ting aps daily,’ The Indian boycott was but a flea-bite, — 
= And if that is the state of England, a vast country like 
— -Tadia cannot expect to benefit by industrialisation.. In 
fact, India, when it begins to exploit other nations—as it 

~ must, if it ‘beet ymes, industti alised—will be a curse for other 
“hations, a menace to the world. And why should I. 
think of industrialising India to. exploit other nations? 
~... Don’t yousee the tt agedy of the situation, 2#z., that we can _ 
cu itind work for our 300 millions unemployed, but. England | 
can find none for its 3 millions, and is faced with . problem 

- that baffles the greatest: intellect ts of England. The future 
of industrialism ds dark. England has. got ‘successful | 
competitors in. America, Jap oan, France, Germany. It has _ 
competitors in the handful of mills j in. Indi: 1, and as there’ 
has been an awakening in India, even so there will be an- 
awakening in South Afiica with its va stly richer resources - 

— sahatural, mineral and uma The mighty | ee inglish 
look quite pigmies before the mighty. races of Africa. 
They are noble savages after all, you will say They ate 
Js) sgettainly. noble, but | no SAVARCS. And in the course of 
woes @ few years, the Western nations may ceaseto find in. 
oS Africa a dumping ground for their wares. And if the 
future of industrialism is dark for the Wes it, would it 
ee Bet ve darker still for: India ? P. oe ve Pane 


@ "What 0 you think bob he 1 C. Ss? 









. . is not ‘really ¢ thie Thdian Civil Service: “ 
English Civil | Service. — a say ‘this 2 


Bare Indians § in the | Service. P Wale : 
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, India: is a abject’ nation, ‘they cannot ie serve the ine 
— tetests of England. But supposing India secures freedom, 
and supposing able Englishmen are prepated to serve 
~ India, then, they would be ts ‘aly national servants. At 
the present time, under the name of LC.S., they serve the 


exploiting Government. In a free India, Englishmen a : os : ae 
will come out to India either in a spirit of adventure, OF 
_ from penance, and willingly serve on a small salary and — oe 
“put up with the rigours of Indian climate instead of being 


-a burden on poor India, whilst they draw inordinately 


large salaries and try to live there in extra English ex- 
: travagance, and teptoduce even the English “climate. See 


2 We would have them as honoured comrades, but if there 


: is even a lurking | desire to lord it: ovet Us, and behave as ia a age ie cnet 


a superior race, ” they ate not wanted. 
Dominion STATUS AND INDEPENDENCE 
| Aes Do you say that you are completely fit for independence? 


A. If we ate not, we will try to be. But the ques- 
tion of fitness does not arise, for the. simple reason that 
those who have robbed us of independence have to render 


alt back. Supposing you repented | of your conduct, you — 5 


can express your tepentance only by leaving us alone. 7 


— Q.. But why not Dominion Status? | ‘The fact i is that the English . 
understand what Dominion Status means. They don’t know 


what is partnership, whereas Dominion Status means very nearly 
what you want. Why not accept it, if it is offered, as the. Frisbees hose, 
accepted the Free State Status of their own accord. Does, your ES oat es es 


a . : Pee ® mean eens mote than that? 


2 tents, fod if I find that Dosing Status. ‘that you pt esctit ae 
. is the same thing as independence, I shall accept it-at: Once, ee 
- But I must throw the burden of proving it on those. who Gs 
: ey that Dominion Status i 1s s the same as as independence. ee Ga 


























THE U N YOUCE IABLI CASE | 


— <p can toler: nate: » the ‘proposal a special represe tation of the Ba 
 Mussalmans and the Sikhs, only as a necessary evil, Itwould 
bea A positive: danger for the untouchables. Tam certain that  ~ 
the question of separate electorates for the untouchables: 8.25, 
Shee ae modern manufacture of a Saranic Government.” ee 


: God hini?s stout defesal to cone cede. S€ sparele ‘ehictor ee . fo 
the untouchables was one of the pet puxles at almost all the 
gatherings he addressed in’ England, on the occasion of his visit 
Phere in connection with the R. T. C.F “allowing is the gist of — 

what he said at the Indian S tudents J te ee in : ON re 4, as Sven : Me 
oe yy Shri Mabadev Desai: oe 


“Muslims and. Sik hs ate all well-orgs snised, The e 
ee “untouchables are not. There is very little political ‘con- 
sciousness among them, and they ate so horribly treated 
that T want to save them avainst themselves, If: y 
had separate electorates, their lives would be miscrable | 
in villages which are the strongholds of Hindu orthodoxy. a 
Tt is the superior class of Hindus who have to do penance 
for having neglected the untouchables for ages. That. 
eee penance can be done by active social reform, and. by mak- — 
ing the lot of untouchables more beatable by acts of set- 
vice, but not by asking for separate clectorates for them, — 
By giving them separate electorates, you will throw the — 
aoe > apple: ofe “discord between the untouchables and the or — 
_ thodox. You must understand, I can tolerate the proposal _ 
for special ‘representation — of the Mussalmans and the — 
Sikhs only as a necessary evil. It would be a positive : 
danger for ¢ e untouchables. I am certain that the ques- ih 
electorates for the untouchables is a 

















on of separate electot 
ae srocniee ute of a Satanic. Governme nt. The a 
aly is to putt them on 1 the - voters’ list, aod Ce 
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| provide foot Fundamental ti ichts. fot ‘them j in one constitu- 


tion. In case they ate. unjustly treated, and their repre- 
sentative is deliberately excluded, they would have the _ 


tight to special Election Tribunal ‘which would. give them 
complete protection. It should be open to these tribunals 


to otder the unseating of an elected candidate, and Blac. ts 7 


tion | of the excluded man. 


Separate electorates to ‘the antouchables ill, assure 
them bondage in perpetuity. The Mussalmans will — 


ever cease to be Mussalmans by having sepatate 
electorates. Do you want the untouchables to remain — 


: ‘untouchables’ for ever? Well, the separate electorates oe 


would perpetuate the stigma. What is needed is destruc: 


- tion of untouchability, and when you have done it, the coon 


_ bar sinister which has been imposed by an insolent ‘supe- — 
_ tor’ class upon an ‘inferior’ class will be destroyed. When 
: you have destroyed the bar sinister, to whom will you 
give the separate electorates ? Look at the history of 
Europe. Have you got sepatate electorates for the 
working classes of women? With adult franchise, you 
give the untouchables complete secutity. Even the or- 
thodox Hindus would have to approach them for votes. 
: ‘How, then, you ask, does Dr. Ambedkar, their re-— 


e presentative, insist on separate clectorates for them? 


_ I have the htighest regard for Dr. Ambedkar. He has 
every tight o be. bitter. That he does not break our 


heads is an act of self-resttaint on his part. Heisto-dayso 
= very much saturated with suspicion that he cannot see. any-— : v e e te Oe 
_ thing else. He sees in evety Hinduadetermined opponent 
of the untouchables, and it is quite natural. The same thing oe 
: happened to me in my early days in South Africa, where Too ee 
was hounded out by the Europeans whereverI went. Itis 
- quite natural for him to vent his wrath. But the separate pee barge 
_ electorates that. he seeks will not give him social seforms 5 
He may himself mount to power and position, but nothing ce 
S good will acctue to the untouchables. Ican say all this ee ° 
with, authority, having lived | with the untouchables: and. one 
having shated their Joys. and SOftOWS. wall these JEG. oie Ee es 





: oer eae STUDI NTS AND VAC ATION 





| = 
t 

Sta nT oe Stare A student a no ‘Sasines ss to sraltibly cle Ve ~acivs and lusuries.: °° 
Mite, oe ee es ee the student lite i is sneant for the cultivation of selfrestraint in 
t ad ee oe, i cy very thi uAg. ae fide dee | 



















Th following is a condensed rendering of a. ‘Hindi . 
letter, received from, al student in Dehra Dun: | 


Tn the hostel bel onging to our eallevs. hitherto” thé banat 
have taken the leavings: of our ¢ dishes. “But since the awakening, — 
we have stopped this: practice and we have been giving them clean 

chappatis and dal, 


 “Earijans are dissatisfied with this. ti the Lead ings, they ee s 
~~ gome ghee and delicacies. The students cannot aflord to set — 
apart all these things for. Harijans. Then, there is this difficulty. — 

- ‘We may adhere to the new practice we have adopted, but the Hari. 
 jans will continue to receive leavings of caste-dinners ete, What 
is now tobe done? And at the same time you answer this ques- — 
tion, I would like you also to say how best we c cant USC: out vacas : 

_ tion, which will presently be upon us.” mn gh ee 


* 


of The difficulty. that the corres spondent has ‘thised is. 
teal. The Harijans have got so used to the leavings. that 
they not only do not mind them, but look forw: ard to 

aS them. | Not to receive them, » they will re gard as a 
os positive deprenation. But this tragic fact just shows the — 
degradation both of Harij: uns und of caste-Hindus. - 
ae The students need not Ww oOLry about what. hap pens ine: 
cos. Sothern: places. ‘The first thing is for them to be in the | 
Bee ic otloht,- and 1 suggest to. ‘them that they should reso- — 
oo oes jutely--set apart for their sw weepers a liberal aroun of ag | 
food that is ordinarily cooked for them. The Dehr: 
: — Dun student. has raised the question of ‘cost. aL know 
som thing of ¢ postel life all over India. It is my cons 
ction that the general body of students spend far more _ 
uxutie “than ahey.. should. “L. know, | 


























es: 





| STUDENTS AND. VACATION. cee TE Ba 


too, ae many. students consider it dieniaed tot to 


eave their "plates with ample remains of the helpings ae 
they had. I suggest to” them that to have any leavings: 


whatsoever on theit plates is undignified and a sign af : 
disregard of the poor people. No one, least of all a stu- — 
dent, has a. —_ to take on his plate more than he could 


comfortab ly cat. A student 1 has no business to_ multiply oo. 
oe the de ‘licacies ana luxuti ics. ‘The student life - is meant for ee . | a ue 
ua “the: cultivation of self-testraint in: everything, and if they Cos ae 


cl WHEL follow. the amethod of self-restraint and. adopt the ae “a 
clean habit of not having any Ieavings on their plates, 


oni 


they would find that they would effect a saving in their a 
: expenses, in spite of setting apart a. generous portion for a eee 
their sweepers from the oxdin: ary. food that may be cook: sg 


ed for themselves. | 
And, then, after having eae that, t should expect | 


them to treat the Harians as “if they were their own blood- 

_ telations, speak to them kindly and tell them why it is_ 
_ necessary for them to give uP the unclean habit of eating 

the leavings of other people’s s plates, and of making other 
—-xeforms in their lives. As to the use of the vacation by 
_ students, if they will approach the work with zeal, they — 
ean undoubtedly do any things. | T enumerate a few te 


of em. 


Cee. Conduct aight and day schools site| ‘ast a shot: course, well fh 


ee conceived, to last for the period of the vacation. 


og. Visit Hari ijan quarters and clean. them, taking the assistance cp tae 


of Harijans if. they would give:it. °° 


ge Taking: ‘Harijan children for excursions, showin theta iphts Sey es 
near their villa ses, and teaching them how to study Nature, and 
a generally interesting them in their surroundings, giving ae by iadet Cel hdoy Be 


a ae way, a working knowledge of Geography ‘and ‘History. 


oe og Reading to > them simple. stories from the Ra mayan and he ee 
oo Mababbarat. | in ake en tobe eee 


: Teaching them. simple Bhajans, 


east e Cle: aning the ‘Harijan. boys of all the dick hak: ‘they: would ee Seg 
© find about tl their persons, and giving both the g Sean nd oe sea 


Hy, children simple: lessons 4 in \ hygiene.” ERS GMS OE eee 



































eo gRa ees ao “TO THE STUDENTS 


eas t alee a “detailed ceensns, in ‘selec te a areas, of the | condition 
“OF. Harijans., se ke | oe | 
gL Taking medical ai to » the ling Hatifane hate 


"This is but a sample of what is possil le to do among 
the Hati sane, It is a list hurtiedly made, but a thoughtful | 
o Student will, I have no doubt, add imany other items. — 
: a have: $0 far confined my attention to the service 



















oS untouch ability” to them in spite of themselves. — ‘Theres: 
is so much ignorance which can be easily dispelled by a 
ay judicious distribution of clean authentic literature. The | 
_. students can make a survey of those who are for abolish- 
ees OG untouchability and who are against, and. whilst they 
ee are making this survey, they m¢ Ly take note of wells, as 
en schools, ponds and temples open. to Harijans, and of th th hose 
7 closed to thems - 





puriinent manner, they will find the results to be startling : 
_ their labours could be prepared and sent by them to the 


what he and his associates: have done. | 


ee i atijans, but there is a service no less necessary to. be. 
ae rendered to’ caste-t indus. The students - can: often, ins 
the gentlest manner possible, carry the message of ante 6" 


TE they will do all these things in a methodical and i 


Every student should. keep a log-book in which he should 
enter the details of his work, : and at the end of the = fie ee 
tion a comprehensive but brief report of the results of ae 





- “Harijan Sevak Sangh of their province. Whether other 
students accept all or any of the suggestions made here, ee 
I shall expect my ‘correspondent to give me a. tepost of sae 





sre eg 


| STUDENTS AND HARIJAN SERVICE 


ene Puncoudhabiliey is really. eared from the Hindu heart, we. 
shall soon discover that we are all one, and not different peoples | 
_ ~Hindus, Muslims, ‘Cheistlass,: Parsis, bleed we may call: 
_ ourselves.” ae tee c 7 or 


e Gandhijé said: 


You have spoken ag me in terms, which if I believed ‘ 
to be true of myself, I do not know where I would be. 
_ But I know my place. I am a humble servant of India, 
- and in trying to serve India, I serve humanity at laree. 
ot discovered, in my early days, that the service of India is 
not inconsistent with the setvice of humanity. As I 
_ grew older in years, and I hope also in wisdom, I saw that 
_ the discovery was well made, and after nearly jo yeats 
“of. public life, Iam able to say to-day that my faith in the 
_ doctrine, that the service of one’s nation is not inconsis- : 





poe 20 ood doctrine. Its acceptance alone will ease the situa- 


~ nations in habiting this globe of ours. You have said 















Ih the course 10 of bis specel at she Negpur Students meeting gS ayaa ed 


tent with the service of the world, has grown. It isa 


tion in the world, and stop the mutual jealousies between _ eye 





So truly that, in: taking up “this. War against untouchability, = ==> 
I have not confined tyself to. ‘Hinduism. “L Bave said oe 

“oo “gmore than: once: that, if untouchability is removed in CEE eta 
its fulness from the Hindu heart, it will have far-reaching 
bore consequences, inasmuch as it ‘touches millions of human” 
| beings. As I said last night to the great meeting in Nag-* 
ee Popa iP untouchability is really removed from the. Hindu , 
~ heart, that is, if the. high-caste Hindus purge ‘themselves 
one Of this terrible taint, we shall soon discover that we are 
all one and not different. peoples—Hindus, - Muslims, SEAS 
5 "Christians, Parsis, whatever: we aay al. ourselves. — WE oes 
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shall bay the wale once, the tales of iieuch ability is 


nee sented. As I have often said, untouchabilit ity isa hydra- 


headed monster, appearing in many shapes. Some of — 


them are very subtle. If I -have je calousy for any human 


~ being, that also is a species of untouchability. Ido not | 


know if my dream about the removal of unt touch ability 


eons : 2 yyill, be fully realised while I am living. All those who 


te ae religiously inclined, those who beli lieve not in formal 















7 ing why [have staked my life for this one thing. - 


fe” TE you, the. students: who have assembled hete, hy ave ee 
fo followed me so far, and- understood the implications 
of this mission of mine, you will soon extend the help I 


religion but in the essence of religion, cannot but believe 
in the removal of a subtle type of ‘untouch ability thats 0. 
affects the lives of a vast mass of humanity. If Hindu 
hearts can be putged of this evil, our cycs of understanding 
will be more and more opened. It is not possible to esti“ 
mate the gain to humanity when untouchability is really 
_temoved. You can now have no difficulty in understand- 


want from you. Many students have written to me ask- 























va 


ed governs my life when I began dabbling in politics. 


Jada 





Po Teg surprise tO me that students are obliged to ask — 

anal this ques tion. The field. is sO vast and nes vt you. that 
~-you need not ask the question as to what you may do and 

>) what you may not. It is not a politica i ¢ question. | Tee 
oe cae ay become one, ee for you and me, for the rime being, — 

aie Ul it 1s not connected with politics. M y life is governed. by i. 

ie - teligion. I have said that even ay po slities are derived: — .- 

po kein my teligion. I never lost sight of the principle that 





Secon see Ag this 18 & humanitarian campaign, students must dev ote vege 
fs a part of their spare time, if not: the whole, “tothe service)... 
of thousands of Harijans. By giving me this. magnificent... 
‘purse you have certainly equalled the brightest records 
of students’ meetings, which I have addr essed i in my many 
ee throughout the length and breadth of 
want much - ‘mote from. you. Thave found _ 
ny helpers v ho ¢ can HERS seis. # Spate t time, ae 


ing what part they can take in helping this movement. 











eS See 
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aes work can be Sone This wee cannot be done 


by hired labour. With hired labour we cannot go to 
Harijan quarters and sweep their toads, enter theit. houses Boe ET 


and wash their children. = 
LT have described in the columns of the Pasian what - 


| , udents can do. A Harijan teacher has shown what 


~Hetculean task it is fot him to tackle. Even wild | 


: childsen are better. than ‘Harijan Childrens Wild’ 2 8 8 
children are-onot sunk in utter: degradation’.as. the: 
- Harijan children are, nor'do they live in such filthy sur- — 
ie ~ roundings. This problem cannot be tackled by hired 


labour. No amount of money can enable me to do this. | 


It must be your prerogative. It is an acid test of the edu- oie | 
cation received by you in schools and colleges. aes 


‘Your worth will not be measured by your ability to make — 


| faultless E nglish speeches. Your worthwillbemeasuredby 
the service you tender to the poor, and not by Government 
posts worth Rs. 6o of Rs. 600 that you may have got. 
J wish you would do this work in the spirit I suggest. 
- Thave not met a single student who has said that he cannot 
spate one hour per day. If you write your diary from day 
_ to day, you will find that you waste many a precious hour 
«inthe 365 days of the year. If you want to turn your | 
education to good account, you will turn your attention 
oc to this work while this hutticane. campaign lasts. Os 
. .. Erstwhile students are serving Harijans within atadiug: en 
eee ge 5 miles round about Wardha. They are doing good, Pe uRO cha 
i ~~ silent: work; therefore, you do not know them. — { TAVIS ee 
you to see ‘their work. It is hard but pleasurable. Tt Wiles) cee 
_ give you joy, greater than your cricket or tennis. Ihave 
-- repeatedly said that money will come if I have real, ine 307 
“ey, telligent, honest workers. As a boy of 18, I began. roy ee 
education in begging. I have seen that money canbe > 
fee found easily if we have the right kind of workers. . Money 
alone will never satisfy me. I would ask youto pledge 
yourselves to devote a definite number of spare hours toe one 
-. Harijan  setvice. As you, Mr. President, have said, I” 
Sen am) a / dreamer. i am,  todeed,, a | practical dreamer. Uwe i 















































dreams ate not aity | 
dreams into realities, 
must: hasten to. auctio: 
you. 





Oss seible. oy eee 
I have ™ received. fro 
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THE WIDER MESSAGE 


oe “Tr ds niteuchablity with all. its subtle forms that separates us. 
fron, one ae ae makes life itself malovely and difficult 
we live.” eR Ea aa . | oe ae 


ee ‘Ailtee essing: ithe ‘siadesies of Hl the Union Christan Coli of eee 
dae Abn Malabar, Gandbifi said: | ee pe ey 
Wo: My. message is cxoeedingly aistple.- It is no es shag 
Poss ‘truth that has dawned upon me to-day “T have; tothe one 
pest. of my ability, striven to live up to it for the last fifty = 
ee years. And the more I have succeeded in living up to. 
| it, the greater has been my inwatd joy. Nor is it ‘for the ae 
Ce fitst time that I am delivering this message to India. But 
be — ause of some incidents in the recent past, it comes to 
_ the people as a new thing. My message is simply this: 
a that savarna "indus, who have been considering them- 
selves. superior to those whom they have called untouch- 
ables, unapproachables, invisibles, or avarna Hindus, — 
4 ~ should. realise that this arrogation ‘of supetiority has no | 
| sanction whatsoever in the Shasiras. If I. discovered 
| that those scriptures, which are known | as Vedas, Upa- 
- pishads, Bhaguad Gita, Smritis, etc., clearly showed that. oss 
4 they claimed divine authority ‘for untouchability as Ihave 
[2 described it to you, then, nothing on this eatth would 
' hold me to Hinduism. I should throw it overboard, 
P88. I should throw overboard a rotten apple. My ‘reason: os 
is offended and my heatt is wounded at the very thought | chen 
that God Himself, Who has created both savarna Hindus 
and avarna Hindus, should i impose this bar sinister between oS 
_ His children. The very thought that the Rishis, who 
gave the Vedas and the Upanishads, and who, in every 
Mantra that they pronounced, taught the unity of God, 
sould ever. conceive OF any. such a thing: as -esonchabllicy,. pe 
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a ae” it is ib prabted ecg i in 1 Hindgism, must be repugn: ant 
| Pee to every intelligent person. But prejudice and supersti- 
eee aca die hard. They cloud the reason, befog the intellect 
[ oe an | harden the heart. And SO, you, find learned | mach He 
pee defending this “untouchability. | hers eee 
gare Sas But: you students, should know that behind his : 
eG ‘message there lurks: also a much. greater message. This 
2 monster ‘of untouchability has invaded every” for Mm of 
Oooo), sotiety, in: India; and the idea behind this Message Is that oes 
there “should be, not only no untouchability as * between fae 
Hindus and Hindus, but that there should be no ‘untouch- oe 
i veces aeulity whatsoever between Hindus, Christians, Mussal- 
mans, Parsis and the rest. I am convinced that if this 
8 peat change of heart can be brought about among millions i 
of savarna Hindus, and if their hearts can be purified—as con. 
i certainly. they will be purified—we should live in India 
as one people, trusting cach other, and without: any mutual 
distrust or suspicion. — Tecis. -untouchability with all its. .° 
subtle forms that separates us from one another, and 
oh makes life itself unlovely_ and. dificult to ‘live. oe oS) 
You can now, therefore, understand why I am. draw- 
ing upon the sympathy of all Indians, to whatever faith 
they may belong. Indeed, I have not hesitated to ask 
the support of the whole world, not by way of pecu 
— plary offering, but by their sy mpl vy, their prayers and 
ace theit study. of the question with all its. Jeiplicasionk. Pes 
Cees e omant. their. heart sympathy, whic h is infinitely. greater’ 
a. than. any pecuniary offering, ody do- not. stretch out my. z 
hand before them for money, because they ate not. 7 
| eee Harijans. ‘Tei is for Savarna Hindus to discharge Oe 









































ie inde pcan sis ‘prayerful s su pport ‘and ‘sympathy. 
at only b given by non-Hindus, if they have no distrust 
f this novernent and if they are satisfied that this is a 
| of inward purification and is deeply reli; gious, 
| that Thave not idly given this message which 
“ ight from the heart. I have gladly taken : 

hich is a sp >atancous efeting | from | 


re 
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But I have accepted it as a bond setween you and myself, EO 






as a token of yout determination to givemethe fullest 











and % 2 me 
support you ate capa sle of giving. And since Lama ee 
eood accountant, I shall ask an account from youand shall 


want to know from time to time what part you have play- 


d in this movement. pte ie oh eee ee ne 
































PROVE YOUR CRE DENT IALS 


cB! 4G haratter aiere will ae ‘effect on be masses. Masses will 
not atgue, They will simply want to know who are the © 
omen who go to them. If those men have credentials, the masses 
ooo ei isten to th ern; if they have n no credentials, t the m: asses will aa 
- Be listen.” Res Per aes eo i, 








Advising the students af M nds: to ta 


2 serve the Hari ‘ijans ina variety of ways, Gandhije said: 


— Ie you want to convince Hindu society that’ sintouich = , 
7 ability cannot be part of religion, and that it is a hideous — 


. If you have no character to lose, people will have no faith — 
in you. You will have to move among the masses; you: 
_ will have to bring about a change in their hearts... Th 
~ so-called orthodox do not represent the masses, | nor do 
o. they represent: the correct interpretation of scripture es. 
‘They can react on the masses. But character alone | 


They will simply want to know who are the men who go __ . 





‘% listen to them; if they have no crede tials, the masses. 

) will not listen. It is in the midst of these people that 
. have to go. and bring a tay of light and hope. You 
ha’ ve to bend your backs and work in their midst, and 
them tha hie ee to. them not with © any ae 














os ke. jhe wee id 
the bucket, and clean out all the dirty Elarijan quarte rs, aa, boos 


_ ettor, you have to develop character and to show in your 
lives that to believe in some people being | touchables on 
and some untouchables is not jaa but the reverse. 










will have effect on the masses. Masses will not argue. 


to them. If those men have credentials, the masses will Chad 


oe base fodives bit 





CASTE AND COMMUNAL QUESTION 


- i “T- do not believe in caste in the modern. ‘sense. It is ah exe oe ed 
>. -etescence and a handicap on progress. Nor, do I believein) 9 

inequalities between human beings. We are all absolutely 
equal. But equality is of souls and not bodies.” 5 


A student who sends his name writes: 


_ “T know you are thinking furiously, day and night, about the com- 
~~ munal problem in India, and as you have declared, the solution = 
of this problem is one of the two conditions of your participation = 
in the next plenary session of the Round Table Conference. Ato 
present, the solution of the problem of minorities depends, chiefly, — 
upon the leaders of the various communities, but to eradicate the 
_» toot of all inter-communal tension, any provisional settlement, 
if at all reached by them, would not be sufficient. ae 
To strike at the toot of all communal differences, a much closer — 
social intercourse is absolutely necessary. At present, the social 
-. life of each community is almost completely segregated from that 
of other castes and creeds. Take the Hindus and the Muslims... 
On the occasion of the important festivals of the Hindus, the 
Muslim brethren do not greet the Hindus, and vice versa. This 
results in a feeling of communal exclusiveness, which is so vety 
oe). deteimental to the interests of the mations (oie yo ce er eee ee 
The next step, as has been suggested by some people, would be 
_. inter-communal marriages. But so far as my knowledge of your 
convictions goes, I think you are a firm believer in the caste sys- 
tem. ‘This means, then, that according to you inter-communal _ 
marriages will be baneful to the Indians in the long tun. So. 
Jong as there remain some distinctions between the two com- 
. munities, it is very difficult to wipe out the communal differences _ 


. ‘altogether: 


“What kind of relation do you envisage, in the light of your” 
convictions, among the various communities in the “New India’ 
of Dharma Raj? Shall the different communities continue to re- 
main separate in social intercourse? I think, upon the solution 
of this problem depends the future well-being of the Indian nation. 
“One point mote. If we believe in the caste-system, the position 
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SOE the se-called. oe ‘becomes very - dclic ates _Hf we want — 
to elevate the ‘untouchables’, we cannot possibly retain the caste — 
restrictions. — Difference in caste Of religion creates an atmosp shere 

_of separateness, which i is a curse so far as the promot ion of univet= 
“sal brotherhood is concerned. The caste-system gives tise to 
a false sense of superiority, which cqUuses unfortunate consequences, 

» .- How, then, can one 2 (ase one’s faith i in Bod ancic nt ¢ aste restt rice 

Hons? ee 

ee These: ie have. bene agitating omy. mind for several 

: months, and T have not been, able to’ unde srstand your point of 
view. It is with a view to solve these nee that r venture to ee 

ask you to remove my difliculties. | ote: 


“Tam a student of the B. Av Class i in the University of: All bi oy 

- abad. My earnest desire is to create a brotherly feeling — 
among the Hindus and the Muslims, by all means possible. But i 
oo the: difficulties that confront | me, really, are very. many. | One ee 
them is regarding the caste system, as I have already put before 
you. The second is about flesh-eating. How can I participate 
in a Muslim dinner where meat is served? There can. be no one 
better than yourself who can guide me. It is, therefore, that 
| a beg t to approach you through this letter.” Ce Be ga 














oe ti is not quite correct to say that ‘Hindus and Mas ssal me 
“mans do not greet one another on their res peeve sacred 

days. But one would certainly like much more | ee 

and: extensive. interchanges of such greetings. 
foes AS: fox castes 1 have. frequently. said that 1 do. not 
ee believe | in. caste in the modern sense. It is an exe rescence Po 
and a handicap on_ progress. Nor, do I believe in 
oe inequalities between human beings We ate all absolutely 
equal. But equality is of souls “an not bodies. Hence, coed 
it is a mental state. We need to think of, and. to. assert, 

— equality” because we sce great inequalities in the p physical - 
world. We have to realise equality in the midst of this _ 
pre en ese: inequality. Assumption ¢ of superiority 

t person over any other is a sin against | God and — 

Chu caste; in so far as it connotes _Bipsnctions 


































a a arn whi ch | is s based on be 
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ie! deenesieae carrying on aericalrare: and: commietce, pee: 
“and: “performing service through physical labour. ‘These 
occupations are common to all mankind, but Hinduism, 
having recognised them as the law of out being, has 
made use of it in regulating social telations and conduct. | 
Gravitation affects us all, whether one knows its existence. 


ot not. But scientists who. knew the law have made it: 

yield results that have startled the world. Even so,has 

Hinduism startled the world by its discovery and appli- 
cation of the law of varna. When Hindus wete seized 


with inertia, abuse of varaa resulted in innumerable castes, — 


with unnecessaty and harmful restrictions as to inter- 9 
: marriage and inter-dining. The law of varna has nothing — SEG 


to do with these restrictions. People of different varnas 


_ may inter-marry and inter-dine. These testtictions may 
be mecessaty in the interest of chastity and hygiene. — 


But a Brahman who matries a Shudra gitl, or vice versa, 


commits no offence against the law of varna. 


os Marriage outside one’s religion stands on a different 
footing. Even here, so long each is free to observe his ot 
her religion, I can see no moral objection to such unions. © 
But, I do not believe that these unions can bring peace. 
They may follow peace. I can see nothing but disaster _ 
: following any attempt to advocate Hindu-Muslim unions, — 


so long as the relations between the two remain 
strained. That such unions may be happy in exceptional = 


oe citcumstances can be no teason for their general advocacy. nee 
Inter-dining | between Hindus and Mussalmans does take 
place even now on a large scale. But that again has not 
resulted in promoting peace. Itis my settled. conviction 
oe that intet-martiage and inter-dining have no bearing on 
communal unity. The causes of discord are economic 
and political—and it is these that have to be removed. 
eo SThere:is: inter-martiage and inter-dining in Europe, but 
caethe: Europeans have fought amongst themselves as we 
Hindus: and Mussalmans have never fought : in all history 
Our: masses have stood aside. 
oe |The untouchables: ate a class “apart “2 
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& 


~ proach to Hinduism. ‘The castes are a handicap, they ate 
‘no sin. Untouchability is asin, a grievous crime, and will 
eat up Hinduism, if the latter does not kill the snakein | 
~ time. ‘Untouchables’ should no longet be the outcasts — 
of Hinduism. ‘They should be te garded as honoured * 


members of Hindu socicty, and should belong tc ) the varna 


for which theit occupation fits them. a oe es 
According to. my definition of rarna, there is No varia 
~ jn operation at present in Hinduism. ‘The so-called Brah- 
oo pnans: have: ceased to impart knowled ge. hey’ fake: towne 
 vatious other occupations. ‘This is more ot less truc of 
the other varnas. In reality, being under forcign do mina- 
tion, we are all slaves, and hence, less. than Shudras— 


untouchables of the West. _ 


"The cortespondent being a vegetarian finds it difi- 
~ eult to reconcile himself to dining with meat-eating Mus- 
oe -salmans.. But. he should remember that there are many 
more meat-eating Hindus than Mussalmans. A. vegeta- 
rian may with impunity dine with meat-catets, | Hindu 
and others, so long as he has eatable food cleanly prepared. 
and placed before him, He will always have fruit and milk 

















SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIALISATION  —s—t™ 


“fT am not opposed to the ptogress of science as such, On 
the conttary, the scientific spirit of the West commands my 
admiration, and if that admiration is qualified, it is because 
the scientist of the West takes no note of God’s lower creation” 


A student who is carrying on post-graduate studies 
7 America writes: ke ie eae DEEN ee Ban ee | 


~ “Tam one of those who are extremely interested in the utilisa-  _ 
tion of Indian resources as one of the means for remedy- — 
_ ing the poverty of India. This is my sixth year in this country, _ 
My special field is wood-chemistry. I would have entered execu- 
tive service, or taken up medical studies, if 1 were not so profound- 
ly convinced of the importance of the industrial development of 
~ India......Would you approve of my going into industrial entet- 
prise, say, pulp and paper manufacture? What is your attitude in| 
general on the question of adopting a sane, humanitarian indus- 
trial policy for India? Do you stand for the progtess of science? 
I mean such progress which brings blessings to “mankind, @.g65 020° 
the work of Pasteur of France, and that of Dr. Benting of | 
Toronto?” pe o ORE ca i ae Oe ates a ere 8 


- Lanswer this gusto publicly, as so many inquiries — 


are received by me from students allover, and as so much 
misconception exists regarding my views on science. I 

- should have no objection, whatsoever, to industrial enter- 
prise such as the student has in view. Only, I would not 
call it necessarily humanitarian. A humanitarian indus- 
trial policy for India means to me a glorified tevival of 
- hand-spinning, for through it alone can pauperism, which 

is blighting the lives of millions of human — beings in =: 


their own cottages in this land, be immediately removed. _ 
Everything else may thereafter be added, so as to increase 
~ the productive capacity of this country. I would, there- 
- fore, have all young men with scientific training to utilise 
their skill in making the spinning-wheel, if it 1s possible, — 
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nae a more ‘efficlent 1 instrument Hof production i in India’s cot- 
tages. Iam not opposed to the progress of science as 
such. On the contrary, the scientific spirit of the West — 
commands my admiration, < and if that admiration is quali- 
fied, it is because the scientist of the West takes no note — 

OF God's lower creation. I abhor vivisection with my 
-- whole soul. I detest the unpardonable slaughter of 
innocent life in the name of science and humanity so- 
called, and all the scientific discoveries stained with inno- | 
Cent, blood I count as of no consequence. If the circula- | 
thon of blood theory could not have been discovered with- | 
out vivisection, the human kind could well have done | 
— without it. ‘And, I see the day clearly, dawning when the — 
honest scientist of the West will put. limitations. upon | 

“oo the present methods of pursuing - knowledge. — ~ Future - 
- measurements will take note not merely of the human _ 
family but of all that lives, and even as we are slowly Daten: 
surely discovering that it is an error to suppose that Hin- 

~ dus can thrive upon the degradation of a ‘fifth of them- 
selves, or that peoples of the West can rise ot live upon 
the exploitation and degradation of the Eastern : and Afti- — 
can nations, so shall we realise, in the fulness of time, that 
out dominion over the lower ‘orde ot of creation is not for 
e their: slaughter, but for their benefit equally with oes 
“ee Bot, -T amas certain that aan are endowed with a soul, 
hs that Ta am. 




























“WHAT MAY YOUTH Do” 


: “Profes ssors would do well not to ‘burden élther theis boys or ee 

" : girls with literary studies during, the. vacation, but ptescribe | 

“ss to-them educative: outings in the villages. Vacations must be eats 
oe ceed for pecredtion, : never for memotising ‘books.” a ae 


a “a aot now sometime ago a Nester on be half of the | oe 
2 Age Youth League, as asking the following question: - BM ae 


“We ate in the dark with regard to our main activities in future. ligase 
~ We wish to co-operate with the peasants. -and: neighbours.of the er! 
locality, but no practical method seems to be at hand, Wehope 9 
_ that you will kindly suggest some practical way out of the diffi- — 
culty. We think ours is not the only institution facing this difi-~ 
_ culty. Accordingly, it is highly desirable that you should suggest 
Pee wae definite sohution of this problem through the columns of Nave 


ivan or Young India.” 


"The address of the Youth League at Gorakhpore cat 
‘eonitined a similar sentiment, and also_ asked how to. 
face the bread ‘pasblen that. stared. the youth in the face. — 
- In my opinion, the two questions are intertwined, and both — 
can be solved, if the youth can be persuaded to make Vile 
 Jage life their goal rather than city life. Weare inheritors 
of a rural civilisation. The vastness. of. out countty, the 
vastness of the population, the situation and the climate : 
of the country have, in my opinion, destined it fora rural — 
ey civilisation. _ Its. defects ate well-known, but not one of o 
them is irremediable. To uproot it and. substitute for it 
an urban civilisation seems to me an impossibility, unless — 
we ate prepared by some drastic means to reduce the popu- 
no -Jation from three. hundred million to. three, or say ever 
Se thirty. aL can, therefore, suggest. remedies on the. assump- 
tion that we must perpetuate the present rural civilisation, 
and: endeavour to tid it of its acknowledged - defes 
‘ Tv HS can a only. be. done if the youth of the country ° 































































abe. | TO THE SEUDENTS 


Ce settle down’ to. “village life. ‘And if they will ‘do ‘this, oe 
they must reconstruct their. life and pass | every. 
day of their vacation in the villages ‘suttounding 
“their! colleges ot high schools, and ‘those who have 

finished their education, or are not receiving any, should 
think of | sett ling: ‘down in villages. The All- India 
- Spinners’ Association, with all its multifarious branel NEB oe 
“and: institutions that have sprung up under its protection, ys 

_ affords an easy opportunity to the students to qualify — 
themselves _ for service and to midinge a themselves Te 
~ honourably, if they will be satisfied with the simple life — 
which obtains in the villages. It maintains nearly LOO. 

“young men. of ‘the country, drawing anything between — 

Rsv rg to Rs. 150, and it can‘take in: ‘almost an unlimited — 

number of earnest, honest. and industrious | young men who - 

will not be ashamed of manual work. Then, there are — 
national educational institutions affording a similar. though 
ae limited scope, limited only because national education is 
not in fashion. I, therefore, commend to the attention of oe 
all eatnest youngmen, who are dissatisfied with their exist- 
ing surroundings and outlook, to study these two great 
“national institutions which are doing silent but m 
effective constructive work, and which present the y Mu 
of the country with an opportunity both for service anc 
cise honourable maintenance. Whether, however, they: avail | 
themselves of these two great nation-buil: ling agencies or — 
~~. do not, let them penetrate the v illages and find an unlimit- 
ed's scope for service, research and true knowledge. Pro- | 
— fessots would do well not to burden either their boys — 
LOO: gitls | with literary studies during: the vacation, but 
prescribe to them educative outings in. the villages. . Vaca- 

. m st be utilised for TeRreatOn, ‘never Ot, memoris- | on 




































































DEFINITE Ss SUGGESTIONS | 





Serv. vice of self i is strictly fieiited by that of the’ country, sad nie kp ae 

~ hence excludes a living. beyond the means of this absolutely 
poor country. To serve our villages is to establish Sarg: ce 

- aoe else i is but an 1 idle dream.” nek ae ees 


















” Daring the U. PD. tour: a) received the following letter : Pune 
ft om Allal habad students : iS Le 


“With reference to your article in a tecent issue OF Yo oung Tadia on poe SERGE Ie 
rural civilisation, we beg to say that we appreciate your sugges- 
tion of going back to villages after finishing our education, But > 
this statement is not a sufficient guide for us. We want some 
definite outline clearly chalked out for us,and what we ate ex-— 
| pected to do. We are tired of hearing indefinite and vague sug- 
gestions. We have a burning desire to do everything for our . 
countrymen, but we do not know where to begin definitely, - 
and what hopes we may entertain as to the probable results and 
_ benefits from our labours. What will be the sources of obtaining __ 

our income from Rs. 15 to Rs. 150, as suggested by your We — 
hope, you will very kindly throw light. on these points in your — 
- address to the pleudentgatberiag, © or in some issue of | your 
“7 otemes ‘paper.’ | Stee ROAR eA SD Ran Fg 
es Though I. dealt with the matter j in one of my ‘addresses Le 
“to. students. and though a definite programme has been — 
placed before students in these pages, it is worthwhile 

reiterating and, Perhaps, more politely. the scheme nes 


: _ brated. before. 
oo The ‘writers of the letter want to know what they. may ae 
do after finishing theit studies. I want to tell them that — 
| the grown-up students and, therefore, all college students 
should begin village work, even whilst they are studying. F 
: Here is a scheme for such patt-time workers. cae 


The students should, devote the whole of their vaca a 


~ tion to village service. ‘To this end, instead of taking their | 
ae walks Mong.» beaten a paths they should walk to the villages f 
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a] within casy ‘reach, of ee ins stitutions, ‘and study the con- ey 
i dition of the village-folk and bef Criend: them. This habit cee 
will bring dea in contact: with the villagers w ho, when 
the students ac tually go to stay in. their “midst, will, by 
reason of the previous ‘cessional: contact, receive them ; as 
ee friends rather than as strangets to be looked upon with 
suspicion, During the long » vaca ation, | the students will, 
.S-gtay in the: villages, and offer to conduct classes for. adults, 
and to teach the rules of | sanitation to the vi ‘lagers, and 
attend to the ordinary cases of illness. They will also. 
introduce the s spinning-wheel amongst them, and teach 
them the use of every spate minute. In order that this. 
may be done, students and teachers will have to revise their 2 
ideas of the uses of vacation. Often do thoughtless tea- 
_ chets prescribe lessons to be done during the vacation. — 
_ This, in my opinion, is in any case a vicious habit. Vaca~ 
tion is just the. period when students’ minds should be 
free from the routine work, and be left free for self-help 
os and. original development. “The village work, I have men- — 
tioned, is easily the best form of ‘recreation and light 
| ‘instruction, | It is obviously the best preparation for — 
~ dedication to. exclusive village | service after finishing, the 
Studies, | : : 
Ces oo he scheme for full village SETVICe ¢ beg not now nest 
to be elaborately described. Whatever was done during 
the vacation, has now to be put on a permanent footing. , 
The villagers will also be prepared for a fuller response, 
_. The village life has to be touched at all points, the ones 
Spite the: hygienic, the social and the politica le “The dime 8 
mediate solution of the economic distress is, undoubtedly, Fe 
1¢ wheel in the vast majority of cases. It at once addsto 
income of the villagers. and keeps. them from mischief. 
hygienic includes insanitation and disease. Here, 
ick expected to work with his own body and 
bour to- dig trenches fot “ben ring excreta and othet. 
‘refuse < id turning them into manure, for cleaning wells 
2 » for building easy. embankments, -temoving: My 
o make the illages more habitable, Q 
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The vit oe portlet has also to touch the social side, and - | 


a 


gently persuade the people to give up bad customs and 
bad habits, such as untouchability, infant marriages, un- 
equal matches, drink and drug evil, and many local supersti- 
tions. Lastly, comes the politica IT part. Here, the worker 
will study the political grievances of the e villagers and teach: 
them the dignity of freedom, 5 self-teliance and self&help 
bon Et everything. a his makes, in my opinion, complete 
adult education. But this does not comple ete. the task of o> 
the village worker. He must take care and charge of 
the little ones, and begin: their instruction, and carry Ona 
night school for adults. This literary training is. buts ye 
coy part of a. whole education coutse, and only a a means to the EINE 
larger end described above. Jp SEE Ee 
ok claim that the equipment for this setvice is a large os 
fe heart and a character above suspicion. Given thesetwo 
~ conditions, ¢ or other needed qualification is bound to 
. follow. of . 
ooVhe last question is that of bread and butter. A 
: labourer i is worthy of his hire. The incoming President 
is organising a National Provincial Service. The All-India 
Spinners’ Association is a gtowing and stable organisa- 
tion. It furnishes young men with character an illimit- 
able field for service. A living wage is assured. Beyond — 
~ that. there is no money in it. You cannot serve both self 9 
and: country. Service of sel lf is. strictly limited by that of 
the country, and hence excludes a living beyond the means 
of this. absolutely poor country. ‘To serve our villages is _ 
: to establish Meads Everything. else is but an adie dream. 
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“HOW STUDEN gue MAY. HELP 


You can setve the country be spinning. dai lys.-by « dai ty r selling poe 
d hol ding mag 


some Khadi...by saving at least one pice per t day and h 
“the collection: at BY. disposal...by. vi siting: Ha seieo quarters 











as In We deter to a “univer sity. “studest, Dn be exif vesed: his: : 
oe Reenness to serve during bis Spare tine, without pre judice to Di Bo 
_ Studies, C sandbiji: gave him ‘these elabor ate Sug ge stions: : a 


You can § setve the country: 


“3p, ‘By. spinning daily. even and strong yarn for the sake of ‘Dari: - 
- ranarayana, by keeping a diary of the time fos which you have — 
~ spun; of the quantity spun, with its weight and count; and report. 
ing the work to me every month. Yarn should ee tee vara: 
~ lected and held at my disposal. Togas ce 
oe By BY daily selling some Kbadi on behalf of the’ local certifi : 
oe Bhandar, and by keeping | a record of. your daily sales. a ea ak ont we 


de By saving at least one pice pet day. at 

4. By holding the collection at my disposal. The im 

Lo Oe a adjective ‘least’ should be understood, namely, t . 

- are able to save mote, a shouk 1 pour mote | in the Daridra andr a 
ganas chest. hai ee . . es as te 

Os 45. By visiting Hari} ijan quasters in company. with other Uaaeaae “4 

: Re with your companions: cleaning» ee quarters, | befriending — 

“oc thee children and giving them useful less sin 1 SaRIERTION, hygiene 

ieee OS a ala GBB 2) ite Cie eee cage 

: Then, if you can save. some ‘more time, you. “should: 

some village | industries for future service of villagers 

| | s. When you have been able 

: eve se time anc 1 sebiton, for : is 
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2 What can students do du ing vacation 2 ‘They do not wan , 
to. study and would get tired of constant spinning. : 

IE they get tited of spinning, it shows that 
“hey have not understood its life-giving | ‘property and — 
its inttinsic fascination. What is the difficulty in under- _ 
standing that evety yard spun adds to the national wealth? 
A yard of yatn is not much, but as it is the easiest form of | 
labour it can be easily multiplied. “Thus, the potential 
value of spinning is vety great. Students ate expected 
to understand the mechanism of the Charkha and kee 
it in good ordet. Those who do so, will find a peculiar 
- fascination i in spinning. I refuse, therefore, to suggest any 
other oc ccupation, But, of course, spinning may give 

of ressing work—I mean mote pressing in 


i 


heit help may be required yin putting 


ont mvteranat Pela was 


6: cighbouring ¥ “villages in a good sanitary’ condition, 
and in attending to the sick or in educating: Harijan child- 


| oe a Soilie student ti am a te cate: of the 
Congress. You say I may not take any active part in the coming 
struggle whilst I am nde oe _ What part do you Oe the 


nil 


Student world to take in the 


et ge OT hete is a confusion of thought i in the question. 
The fight is. going on now, and it will continue till the 


dom movement ? 


‘te 


a on Bas come to. her bitthri rht. Civil Diso 

3 the many methods of Rphiting: So fat as Ic 

judge ¢ ‘6: es lay, I have no intention of calling out student: 
lions will not take part in Civil Disobedience. B 































BOAR iO. THE STUDENTS. 
ees _ millions sill help | in; a , variety of ways. oa 
3 1. Students. can, by learning the art: of volunt tary 
discipt ine, fit: themselves for dea ides ship in the various a 
branches of the nation’s work, | oe 
a, "They can aim not at finding lucre tive ¢ carecrs ‘but oe 
a becoming national | servants after ‘compl eting. t their. stu- io 
: dies. See : 
Sete ae, They c can “set apart top the national coffers ; $a cer 
tain sum fom their allowances. co ee ES 
ola. They cart promote: Jnter-comentniad: inter-pr rovin- ce 
chal and: inter-caste harmony among themselves, and frater- 
_ nise with Harijans by abolishing the least trace of us atouch- 
: ability from their lives. | : lhe 
(eee eg Dey can cepin repulasly and use ceetified: hadi : 
: to the exclusion of all other, cloth, as well as hawk Khadi. 
6 ‘They can set apart a certain time every week, if 
not. every day, for service in a vi llage or villages fearest 
to their institutions, and_ during the vacation. devote Qn 
| - certain time daily for national service. co Set 
The time may, of course, come when it may, be neces-— 
ee sary to call out. the | students, as I did before. Thoug 
the contingency is te emote, it will never come if I have 
any say in the matter, unless the students have ¢ en 
ne themselves peeyioualy in the manner above: deseri ed . 













TA TicKLIS He QuEstioN 


“diam a Hindu student. 1 have been, great. fr schdy with” ne : 
| Muslin, but we have fallen out over the « question of idol worship. ie 
mS ‘I find solace in idol. worship, but 1 cannot give an answer to — 

Se ‘Muslim friend in terms of what may be called conrAete - 
¥ ill you say something on idol worship | in F Tarijan? og 


My ‘sympath vies ate both with you and your. Mus- | 
d. I suggest your reading my readings on the 
in Young . india and, if you feel at all satisfied, let 
ix Muslin riend read them, too. If your friend has 
“love fo: you, he will conquer his. prejudice against 
dship vhich exacts oneness of opi- 

worth much. Brien ls have’ to 

















































































| QUESTION. BOX oes - . ge oe 


| / tolerate one - jather Ss. ways. of life and thought, ¢ even digigh ae 
| they may be different, except where the difference is fonda- ie 
|» mental, May be, your friend has come to think thatit: 9 
| is sinful to associate with you as you are an idolator. 
‘Adolatry is bad, not so idol worship. An idolator makes. 

oer fetish of his idol, An idol wotshipper sees God even 
I ina stone and, therefore, takes the help of an idol to estab- 
. lish his union with God. ‘Every Hindu child knows 





ee that the. stone in: the f famous temple ‘ain: Benares 1S: pot eee set 
oo Kashi Vishwanath, © But he believes. that. the Lord of the ae 
Hee Universe does: ‘reside specially. in that. stone. This play | a 
of the imagination is permissible and healthy. Every gs on 
ae, edition of tl ne Gita on a bookstall has not that sanctity pas a 
_ which I ascribe to my own copy. Logic: tells she there 
_ is no more sanctity in my copy. ‘than in any ‘another. oo 
: ‘The sanctity is in my imagination. — That imag cination ee 2 oo 
_ brings _ about marvellous concrete results. It changes ae 
men’s lives. Iam of opinion that, whether we admit it — 
sor not, we are all idol worshippers ot idolators, if the 
distinction T have drawn is not allowed. A book, a build _ 
| ing, a picture, a catving are, surely, all images in which e 
God does reside, but they are not i aod, He, who says 
they, are, certs. | | | : 








_ EDUCATED UNEMrioxmen | 
a Oo The. ‘pickled of. unemployment — among the sclncanaid is = oe 
— assuming alarming proportions. You, of course, condemn higher — Ee # 
i education, but those of us, who. have been to the University, 
-- gealise that we do develop mentally there. .Why should you — 
ae discourage anyone from learning? Would not a better solution — 
yee For: unemployed | graduates to go in for mass education, and — 
a let the villagers give them food in return 2? And, could not Pro-. 
__-vincial Governments come to their aid and Aelp them with fone 
"money and clothing ? , Spree Nee 











One ae op. am not apainse tines education” ‘But L am 
| against only. 4. few lakhs. of boys and girls receiving i at 
the expense. of the poor tax-payers. Moreover, Tam against ve 
the type of higher education that is given. — ‘It is much - 
d_ little wool. The e whole sya of higher educa~ a 
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= ‘tion, ‘and for shat matter Sih education, oe ee over 
hauling. But your difficulty jg about unemployment. 
- Ta this, you have my sy mpathy and co-operation, On 
the principle th vat every labourer is worthy of his hire, 
every gt aduate who goes to a vi illagve e serve it is ent titled ; 
eto, bee “housed, fed ‘and clothed by the villag “fs. And 
they do it, too. - But they will not, when the graduate lives — 
os Hee sabeblog and costs them ten times as much as they can 
afford. ‘His life must accord, as ne arly as poss sible, with ot 
oy that-of the villagers, and his mission must And apprecia- | 


~ tion among them. 


= 









 BorsHEY VISM 


: a “What is your ¢ pion about the social economics of Bol she- : 
vism, and how far o you: thinks they are ft to be ee by our 


. country ? 2 ee 
oe ay I must confess ‘that: at have not Vet. ‘been: able Ls 
fully to understand the meaning of Bolshevism. All — 
that I know is, that it aims at the abolition of the institu- 
tion of private property. ‘This is only an ap plication of — 
the ethical ic of non-possession in the rea alm of econo- 
mics, and if the s people adopted this ide: al of theit own, 
o-gccotds OF: sould be made to accept it by means of peaceful 
ae persuasion, there would be nothing rlike it. But, from what 
~ T know of Bolshevism, it not only does not preclude the 


use of force, but freely sanctions it for the: expropriation 


of private property and maintaining the collective state 
i “80, [have no 


ownership of the same. And if that is | 

hesitation in saying that the. Bolshevik regime, in its — 
: present form, cannot. jast. fot long. | “For; it is my firm con-. 
viction - that nothing enduring can be built on violence. — 
3 it m may, there jis 00. questioning | ‘the fact 
hat the Bolshev: ideal has behind it the purest sacrifice o 
of countless “men ‘and women who have given up their 

for its sake ae a that: is sanctified by the sacri- 
‘ such master spirits | Lenin cannot go in vain: - 


lation will be emblazoned ” 










































SR ne. sere 


Unper Swanay 


oO. What, in your opinion, ought to be ‘the basis of India? § fature: ne 


economic constitution ? What place will such institutions as 
savings s banks, i insurance companies ¢ etc. - have ¢ in it? | 


| A, “Accordi ing to me, the economic ‘constitution: a a 
India, and fer the. ma tter of a at of the world, should be 
~~ guch that no one | under it should suffer from want of food | 

and clothing. In other words, ‘everybody should be able 
tO” pet: suflicient wotk to enable him to make the two. 


ends meet. And, this ideal can be univers ally realised 
~ only if the means of production of ele ementaty necess saties. 2 02/ 


of life remain in the control of the masses. ‘These should 


be freely” alegre to all as God’s air and water are, or | ee 
ought: to be; they should not be made a vehicle of trafic ons 
for the exploitation of others. Their monopolization — 


by. any countty, nation ot group of persons would 
be unjust. The neglect of this. simple ptinciple is the 
cause of the destitution that we witness to-day, not only 
in this unhappy land, cut other parts of the world, too. 
Te is: this evil that the Khadi movement is. calculated to 
remedy. “Savings bank s and insurance | companies. will . 
be there even when the economic reforms, s suggested to. 
me, have been effected, \but their nature will have under- 
- gone a complete transfe rmation. Savings banks to-day 
in India, though a usefu, institution, do not serve the 


very poorest. As for out insurance companies, they are of 
no use whatever to the poor. — ‘What part they can play in 
an ideal scheme of reconst ruction, such as I have postulat- 


ed, is more than I can say. The function of savings banks _ 
e ought to be to enable the poorest to husband their hard — 
Gar ed savings, and to subsizrve the interest of the country _ 
generally. ‘Though. T have lost faith in most Governm nt 
institutions, as I have said before, savings banks are good 
80 far as they go, but unfortunately to-day their services 
are available only to. urban section of the commun 
~ and so long as our gold reserves are joesie ae 
they can hardly | be sogitde 1 as trust- : 
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In the: event of a wat, : hese banks may become not only o 
“utterly useless but even a cutse to the people, inasmuch as 
the Government will not scruple to employ the funds held 
by these banks against the depositots themselves. No 
Government institution can be depended upon to remain: 

loyal to the interests of the people in emergency, 
ae they are not controlled by, and not un in the interests _ 
of, the people. So long, therefore, as this primary condi-— 

“tion | is absent, banks ate in the last resort, additional links oe 

Jo tockeep: the people in chains. They may exist, but itis _ 
well to understand where we Sa in respect. even. of such ee 
_ harmless-looking: institutions. i a ees 


_ Forrign ve Swaves! SHI 



















co "What i is your opinion ¢ ‘about the importation of Eforeion goods, oe 
oS Othe: than cloth, into India? Are there any foreign commodities 
- which you would like to see immediately laid under prohibition ? ae 
_ What do yOu. think should be the nature of India’ Ss fecsign rie ia a 


i “the future p : : ae | 
ae A. Lam more ot less “indifferdat with: eat to ; nde Ms 
in i iien goods other than cloth. I have never been’ an : . 
advocate of prohibition of all things foreign because they 
~ are foreign. My economic creed is a comp ete t sboo in 
. fespect of all, foreign commodities, whose importatio n is 
_. likely to prove harmful to our in di genous interests. This 
means, that we may not, in any: circumstances, import a 
Hees commodity that can be adequately supplied from our own 

. . For instance, I would regard it a sin to import — 
jan 1 wheat on the score Of its. better. quality, but: I. 
ou uld not have the slightest hesitation in importing oat- — 
l fr tlanc if an absolute necessity for itismade 
ow oats in India. In other | 
ince the boycott of a. single & 

yr a feeling of hatred. Or, — 
eS a sufficient quan- 

:, to wear shoes made — 
tt is” comparatively a 
eter, to cheapee 
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and superior quality foreign lea her. shoes. Similarly, 9. 
I would condemn the introduction of : ‘oreign molasses or 
sugar, if enough of it is produced i in India ‘for our needs. 
It will be thus clear rom the abov e, that it is hardly possible - oan 
for me to give an exhaustive Seealogee of foreign articles ae 
whose im sortation in India ought to be prohibited. I. pos) 
have simply enunciated the general principle by which ey 
we can be guided in all” such cases. And this ne Pee 
awl told good i in Fatate, 4 too, s © dong as the conditions OE 
rodt ey are to-day. 



















































































































A Rentonic Ps.  peactical’ 69. Pe ee ee 
| Action, £ ith and imagination necessary in, 55. ee Ge a eee 
vere,’ freedom: Of, and shidentsoerrE re nk a eg 
mm individual e experience not ‘the ale: factor Me Ee ee 
- Address sses, ‘what: they. should coritain, 188-89. 920k oe eo 
~ Adult education, complete for the villagers, 301, Be ee CG ee ae 
i franchise, 279. ee pea ae a 
——— suffrage, 274. | 7 — ae a 
Advice to girls, 186. res PN Tt a B ee ee 
a ne te: adoption of non-violent way of protecting them- 
ea selves, 201. e 
Aiton etnies HEY Marriage, 181. 
parents, re: education of their daughters, 18x. 

re:marriage of their dau shters, 180. 


gland, 266. 
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—« Indian students in E 
een Jaw-students, 228.0 | PER ok 
Affection, real, 187. 7 ee 
fghan invasion, spectre ‘of, 76. es | 


Africa, mighty races of, 276. SESE anc | 


eatin Col leze. 190. ; 7 
_ Agriculturists, Tadia’ 's salvation and, 43. 
halyabai, 174.00 Me ee 
- Abimsa, a living and a life-giving force, WOO y ee 
 ————-, a weapon of matchless potency, "OG, one ik 
“————, a world-conquering force, 49.0 
———y AS a means for discovery of truth, ‘162. 


———, asa policy, 79 
—--, doctrine of, no trifling with, A 
, effect on students of atmos oie redolent with, 165. 5+ . 
_ ill-will cannot stand in presence of, 166. oe 
ia ye: education, 164, 166. ae 
en See xelation | to a ke of a student 165. _ 
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ey pn actice of, a 49, 26K 
| a qualities of a true © votary, of, 165- 66. 
| the! highest dharma, 166. | 
the sunrunam Pontin of Tif, I 6 
| the sun of, 164. 
omens "Truth and, 63, 162. (Also see er lence) 
_ Abmedabad, 56, 78,103, tof. 00 
mina StI rats, strike, of, TOgs 
 Akbaty: rg. © eg ade ae a ares ee 
Ali Brothers, Truth and Noni and, 79. 
_ Allahabad, 6x, 2990 eee ae 
———— University, 299. ee 
All-India Congress Committe ee, i | 
ace ‘Spinners’ a sociation, 2 298- 30%, beets | , 
etm nate ermine TONE Sand stable ory ganisation, 301. oe 
-~e epee eee offer rs opportunity of s service and honourable oe 
ee maintenance, age : : : 
ee Soudenst Federation, | 122. 
 Alwaye, Malabar, 287. oes sd B8e - eke oe 
" Ambedkar, Dr: insistence of, on | separate electorates | for untouch, 
es ables, 279. oh 
ey hades, 244, 267, 296, 295. | 
Aas compact little community of Sind, ii 
, mode of life of, 181.00 ee ee, fe 
~, prostitution of the institution ot marriage by, 81, - 
Aaa SOF : ee 
Ananda College, Colombo. aad, 226, 
Anarchism, a a sign of fear 43.08 0° 
‘teeny HO reason for; in Inclia, 45. 
| Anarchist, Gandhiji G3, aie ee : 
me Anarchists, India’s impatience sepsis le for, ays: 
teeny tribute to the bravery of, Ady oe 
ais Andamans Day, ttt cs 
Bade, misconduct of stude nts of, 204. es 
x are simple dresses. offer no ‘protection against boys! 5 
sess fy 204%: ee nee | 
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3 Fie 4 indierence to money ° 
n_ celibacy, | | 











ney Jesus and, 12 

Mahomex { el 12, 

) 5, masses and, 12. en 

ws National re eee and as POET a ae ee 

_mioncemmty SLE caltion ANG, eo we Je ee, Cee nen Vee evga Shun a aa 
wrnemameny THUG, I, 3a fe : Pile RS AS ho Oe ele ; oo 
Arya Samaj, tribute to the membets of, 49. 0 
“Ashraf, es tribute to, 123,000 Oh et a ie ee 

(aati tien Wrong guidance of, to the stuc ents, ‘deplored 32 Be ae 


 Absais si nations, pellet, 2 foreign importation, 36. 
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- Balchandra, Bhai, 188. ae ee 
Bangalore, 19, 167, 254... Ce ae ee eo 
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Benares, 38, 39, 43, 305. | | oe 
. am Hindu Univers sity, Gandhiji’s speech at, 38, 72. 0. 
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cet enti ey tHE greatest creation of Pt, Malaviyaji ly 73> 
~ Bengal, 44s 194. | a ee 
‘Benting, Dr, 2952 eG 
Berlin, 86, 88.. ae ge eG ae 
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ee character of, T6900 
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baguat, 143, 65 a co Oe 
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| , the perfect word of God. TAO 
‘Bihar Vidyapith, function of, 58, 8 Be 
Bitten ih see Lord, : ee ceca 
Bi l, by. pacers 206. 
» literature on, 207. 
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- Boycott Government institu 

eet deti-leti (dowry), BOB ee eee 
: , of examinations, when necessary, 14. 
es, of foreig: aa ot EBB Cee . 


os students and, | . 


3 ‘spinning-wheel a help in leading a life of, 130, 
———--, students asked to live a life of pure; 190, 6 
sors Superimposed. cafties no merit, 174. ae 
~~~ Ashrama, a matter of religious duty with the Hin 


ay ny original aneaniag of, 127. 
Brahmans, 293-94. | 


 Brahmanism, parody of, 17% 

Brabma Nirvan, 145406 6 8 oe 

‘Bread. problem, the youth and, 207, BOK 

- British attitude, backed by. the bayonet, 272. 
~~ connection, severance of, 76. 


Empire, an empire only "becuse of india; 269. 
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nation, reluctance of, to give freedom to a . people who. wil “ 




























—n rates ae of | he greate st teachers, 23 ie 
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MO ucdhises, 296) 240. Gey ee ee 
see ROVICE Ci Aga ee i a ae, ee a ae 
Buddhist: RCAC Bad a aks a 
Burma, 231, 261. Faye Fin a ee ee ee 
! lections for Khadi in, 2585 ok edhe ee 
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| Casar, Juli ius, UPR ee a re a eee 
“Calicut, 172. ef ee Re a et 
~ Canada, 75, 267. | hips Ces See ee ee 
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ey 2 igi result OF Boe 
———,_ Protestantism and, 9. 

Central College, Jaffna, 248. 
— Ceylon, 224-27, 231, 233, 236, 253. ee 
Ceylonese mee shel to wear Rhadi, 2a. ae 
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